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CHAPTER XXVII. 


T was past eleven o’clock when they reached the entrance of the gardens. 
] “ Not much use in waiting for these friends of yours,” said Blake, looking 
at his watch. “In the first place, they have, beyond all question, forgotten you ; 
in the second, even if they came, we should be certain to miss them in the 
crowd. As chaperonage seems to be an institution more honored in the breach 
than the observance, I think the best plan will be for me to get a hansom and 
take you home.” 

Susan had not a doubt upon the subject. To drive alone in a hansom with 
George Blake, by moonlight, was probably the highest form of terrestrial happi- 
ness her imagination could have soared to. “ Still,” said she, with an effort to 
be conscientious, “ I believe it would be righ? to wait, if it is only a few minutes 
longer, for the rest. It doesn’t matter a bit if we miss Mrs. Wynne; but I 
should be sorry for Miss Portia to lose a night’s rest through uneasiness about 
me.” 

“I don’t think you need fear that,” said Blake. “Miss Portia has never 
lost a night’s rest, save through ball-going, in her life.” 

However, he waited, Susan still hanging upon his arm, and began slowly to 
pace up and down the walk immediately in sight of the entrance. After a cou- 
ple of turns they came across Portia and Teddy Josselin: Teddy, his hands 
thrust despondently in the pockets of his light overcoat, Portia veiled close as 
ever ; neither of them, it seemed, speaking a word. At the moment of meeting, 
Susan’s figure, as it chanced, was in shadow; Blake’s perfectly distinct in the 
moonlight. He raised his hat and moved slightly aside. 

** Ah, how are you, Blake ?” cried Teddy, looking round, but not offering to 
stop. Portia turned away her head, and quickened her pace perceptibly. 

“ Portia—Miss Portia!” cried out Susan. “ Don’t go away, don’t let us 
lose each other again!” 
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So now no choice was left to Portia Ffrench but to accept her position. She 
accepted it gracefully, as she accepted most things; moralized, as she shook 
hands with Blake, upon the impossibility of committing any crime with impuni- 
ty; was duly indignant at Dolly Wynne’s desertion of Susan, duly thankful at 
Mr. Blake’s, “like the fairy prince in a burlesque,” coming just when he was 
wanted, to the rescue. “And I hope, Susan, all these thrilling adventures have 
served to make you pass your time pleasantly,” she finished. ‘ For my part, I 
must confess that this scheme of Laura’s has turned out the greatest failure, 
even in the way of amusement, I ever experienced, and that is using strong lan- 
guage.” 

Thus saying, she dropped Teddy Josselin’s arm, and drew a step nearer to 
the others. At the instant in which she found herself recognized, she had de- 
tected an expression such as she had never seen before on Blake’s face ; not so 
much, she was forced to acknowledge, an expression of indignation, of anger, 
of jealousy, as of contempt. And the thought was exceeding bitter to her! 
No woman living, whatever her theoretic contempt for the world’s opinion, but 
feels poignant pain at the first humiliation, the first descent from her pedestal, 
in the sight of the man who has loved her! 

* Don’t you think we had better walk about here till Mrs. Wynne joins us?” 
she said—in what a humble tone for Portia Ffrench ! and turnirfg her veiled face 
up to Blake’s. 

“ As you choose,” said he, coldly; “I had just decided upon getting a cab 
myself, and taking Miss Fielding home to her friend’s house. I resign her into 
your charge now.” 

“But you will stop with us until we find the rest of our party?” pleaded Por- 
tia, ina whisper. “Oh, if you knew how I repent having been drawn into all 
this foolishness!” She had turned, and was walking slowly back, Blake, of ne- 
cessity, keeping by her side. “ Please tell me you won’t think very bad things 
of me for having met me here ?” 

“T don’t assume the right of thinking anything,” he answered. “ You are 
much the best judge of what is fitting for you to do. A little girl like Susan 
Fielding might as well have been left out of such an expedition, perhaps.” 

If he had meant to sting Portia Ffrench to the quick, he succeeded admira- 
bly. “Susan Fielding!” she exclaimed. Susan and Teddy Josselin were now 
some yards distant behind. “Oh, I quite understand you! A little girl like 
Susan Fielding might as well have been left out of an act of folly that is seemly 
and consistent for Portia Ffrench. You are ina complimentary mood this even- 
ing.” 

“1 am, I fear, in a sane one,” said Blake. “The cure which you foretold 
for me that last night at Halfont, is wrought at length. Ah, Miss F french, you 
may remember my saying to you then that the cure would be sharper to bear 
than the disease !” 

And in speaking thus, he spoke the truth. His first fever of infatuation 
had been cooling longer ago, perhaps, than he himself suspected. But he had 
lingered, obedient to Portia’s will, for some time after his heart had in very fact 
escaped her thrall. On the evening of the drawing lesson, he would have 
given up his life to her, had she chosen to accept the sacrifice of his life; dur- 
ing the week succeeding the rupture of her engagement, he had paraded his al- 
legiance to her in whatever public place it was her pleasure that the world 
should note it. At this moment—her voice pleading to him as it had never 
pleaded yet—George Blake knew definitely, finally, half relieved, half with a 
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feeling of exquisite pain, that he was sane—cured ; that Portia Ffrench was 
nothing to him ! 

She would have retorted, but the words died on her lips. She had never 
for a moment believed herself in love with the penniless young treasury clerk ; 
had confessed, openly, that vanity on both sides was the sole foundation of their 
attachment. And her heart was full as it could hold of other hopes ; hopes, 
ambitions, fears, in which Blake had no part. And still she grudged, passion- 
ately grudged him his recovered freedom. She had never loved, had never 
meant to marry Blake ; all the love that it was in her to give was at the present 
time Teddy Josselin’s. But she had lost him! The unimportant pawn was off 
the board; the fish had got back to the river; sufficient vitality left in him to 
swim away. She could almost have gone upon her knees at this moment, if 
going upon her knees could have brought him back. For it is curious that 
wounded self-love will ofttimes push people further than would wounded love for 
others, in their desire for reconciliation. 

“You have become sane again!” she cried, bitterly, after a minute. “ Oh, 
how easy it would be for me to be sane, truthful, upright, everything I ought to 
be, if my position was not such a false one! Some day I hope I shall be able 
to convince you that I was not quite as much to blame as you think me now?” 

“ T don’t blame you in the slightest degree,” said Blake, stiffly ; his stiffness 
proving to demonstration that he was not utterly indifferent! “ Your life is 
apart from mine in every way, Miss Ffrench. Your life, your associates, your 
amusements.” 

“ Amusements! Do you pretend to think I came to this shocking place to- 
night for amusement ?” 

“I should be sorry to suppose you came here from curiosity,” answered 
Blake. 

“And why, pray!” cried Portia, quickly. “What possible danger can 
there be in ladies going anywhere they choose, properly escorted ?” 

“ Danger—oh, if you argue the question in the abstract, what danger can 
there be in anything that does not imperil life and limb?” 

“Don’t hit too hard, Mr. Blake. I really can’: bear hard hitting from any 
one to-night. If you knew how worried I am, wha, trouble of all sorts lies on 
my mind, you would be more lenient to me—to me and to my faults!” 

She raised her hand with a quick gesture to her forehead, and her veil fell 
to the ground—by accident or intention, who shall say? In her whole life 
Portia Ffrench had never looked handsomer than she looked at this moment; 
her light summer dress, artistically relieved by flowing drapery of black lace, 
the minglement of lamplight and moonlight shining on her picturesque, I talian- 
hued face. Never had she looked handsomer; never had her beauty fallen so 
powerless on George Blake’s heart! Fresh from the simple charms of a girl 
whose every look, whose every tone, was natural, Portia Ffrench with her town- 
taught air and well-posed attitudes, yes, and with the town-made artistic dress 
and the veil fluttering exactly at the right moment to the ground—Portia F french, 
with all her superior breeding, with all her superior grace, struck him—the 
word must out—as more than half an actress. And Blake had known so many 
actresses! had been spectator, on and off the stage, at so many a scene of 
touching contrition and repentance! The comparison of itself was a disillusion- 
ment. 

He picked up the veil and returned it to her gravely, and without answering 
aword, At that moment their eyes met, and Portia knew the truth. 
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“TI can’t think why it is,” she cried, in her lightest tone, “but I am perpetu- 
ally feeling that we are all acting our parts in a play to-night—the effect of so 
much music, and lamplight, and colored fire I suppose ; Susan as the ingenuous 
village heroine, of course, and Ted and I1—well, we’ll leave that alone—and you 
O Mr. Blake, you as the great tragic element of the whole piece. If you coul 
see your face! Teddy,” she paused a minute till her cousin and Susan came 
up; then, with the prettiest mock-unconscious air of familiarity, stole her hand 
under Teddy’s arm, “did you ever see any one grown so tragic-looking as Mr. 
Blake? Really, Susan, if this is the influence you exercise over people | shall 
expect to hear of some horrible ending to poor Dolly.” 

“ A pity some horrible ending didn’t happen to him earlier in the day,” re- 
marked Teddy. “If it had, the widow would have kept at home, at least I 
suppose she would, for one evening, and we should have been spared the 
trouble of waiting for her. How much longer do you intend to wait for Mrs. 
Wynne, Portia?” 

It would be ridiculous to say that Teddy Josselin’s lazy voice could ever 
sound authoritative. In his way of asking this question, however, there lurked 
just a ring, a suspicion of latent self-assertion. And George Blake’s ear detected 
it in a second. Whatever the avowed rupture of their engagement, the real re- 
lations between these two people had not, he felt, grown more distant since 
he was with them last. Teddy Josselin was already on the verge of having 
opinions. 

“T was proposing, just now, to Susan, that I should take her home in a han- 
som. Now, if a hansom would only hold four people—” 

“ But two hansoms would hold each two people,” cried Teddy, brightening, 
“and that makes four. What a splendid fellow you are for ideas, Blake. We'll 
get two hansoms, if hansoms are to be had, and Blake shall run away with 
Susan to the east, and I—no, that’s where ideas always break down, you can’t 
reduce them to practise. My cousin and I could never drive up to grandmam- 
ma’s house at midnight.” 

“ Condy looking from a garret-window in her night-cap, and grandmamma 
probably, at that very moment, stepping out of her carriage,” said Portia. “No, 
we couldn’t go to Eaton Square, but we could go to the Wynnes’. We are all 
invited to finish the evening and have supper there.” 

“Host and hostess both unavoidably absent,” remarked Teddy. “ Well, 
bad though Mrs. Wynne’s supper parties are, anything would be better than 
remaining longer on one’s legs. Susan, my dear, take my arm—oh, some one 
else has taken it—then Blake will bring you.” 

Ana off Teddy Josselin walked ; he and Portia speaking never a word the 
moment they were alone together ; Blake and Susan in the rear. 

“To-night’s experience has shown you a sample of fashionable pleasure-tak- 
ing, Susan?” 

“Yes, indeed it has. Such a sample that I wish I was a fashionable per- 
son myself. I think, altogether, it has been the pleasantest evening of my 
life.” 

“ And now, of course, you are looking forward to finishing the night with a 
gay party at Mrs. Wynne’s ?” 

**No, Mr. Blake. I am looking forward to our drive home in a hansom.” 

However, the difficulty Teddy had spoken of regarding putting ideas into 
practise once more made itself felt. Neither two-wheeled or four-wheeled cabs 
were to be had for money. After walking a considerable distance down the line 
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of carriages, they came upon the Wynnes’ barouche, close behind it little Lord 
Dormer’s brougham, the servants chatting together in the moonlight; their 
theme, perhaps, the social manners and customs of the class assigned to them by 
Providence as masters. 

“ Thank heaven, one thing at least is open to us,” cried Teddy, with relief. 
“We can sit down without the London apprentice and his sweetheart treading 
every minute on our toes.” 

And he had just stretched his hand forth to open the door of the Wynnes’ 
carriage when the unmistakable, shrill tones of a “ Dysart voice ” made them- 
selves heard, and up came Mrs. Wynne herself, in excellent spirits and humor 
with everything, on Lord Dormer’s arm. 

“ And we are all safe and sound!” she cried, not taking sufficient notice of 
the man she_ believed to be her husband to notice that it was some one else. 
“ No adventures, no runaways ?” 

“ None, except Mr. Wynne,” said Portia, lowering her voice. And then the 
story of Dolly’s base conduct, and of Blake’s opportune rescue of Susan had to 
be told again ; Portia giving whatever slight additional edge the story was capa- 
ble of receiving by her manner of narration. . 

Mrs. Wynne burst out laughing. “That zs so like Dolly!” she cried, 
aloud ; philosophically indifferent, it seemed, to the presence of the servants. 
“Just what he does with me. ‘My dear child, there’s some one I haven’t 
seen for a hundred years—wait one minute.’ And then off he goes and I never 
get a sight of him again. Now, how can we pack? We are very late. I told 
Nelly Rawdon to come at eleven. Lord Dormer, you can make room for some 
one. Portia, my dear,” aside, “introduce me to Mr. Blake.” 

At the time when Blake’s infatuation was at ifs height, when scarce a night 
passed without his haunting Portia Ffrench at some theatre, concert or ball—dur- 
ing that brief taste that Blake had had of fashionable life, he had known Mrs, 
Wynne well by sight, but had resisted all Portia’s endeavors to make them better 
acquainted. “A woman witha harsher voice and harsher nature. A woman 
without the charm of youth, or the grace of age.” This from the first had been 
the judgment of the fastidious young treasury clerk upon the “syren” whose 
allurements many a girl in her first season, many a wife in the first year of her 
marriage, had had cause to acknowledge. His opinion was not likely to be mod- 
ified by the circumstances under which he met her to-night. 

“| hope we are to see you, Mr. Blake?” Portia had now gone through the 
ceremony of introduction. “The rest of the party are all coming. We want 
supper and champagne, I am sure, to support us after our adventures.” 

Susan, who was still on Blake’s arm, looked up at him eagerly. ‘“Docome!” 
that look said, as plain as a look could speak ; but to no avail. He had to rise 
early, he had given up late hours altogether, he begged of Mrs. Wynne to excuse 
him. And so, almost crying with disappointment, Susan had to get into the car- 
riage with Mrs. Wynne and Portia; and Blake, taking off his hat, wished them 
all a formal “ good-night,” and walked away. 

He had gone without shaking her hand, without saying a single kind word of 
parting, felt Susan, blankly. She turned her face away, thinking how empty and 
disappointing a place the world was, and found that Blake had come round to 
her side of the carriage. The formal salutation, the cold good-night had never 
been meant for her at all. 

“What time do you start to-morrow, Susan, and from what station?” he 
asked, in a whisper ; “ of course, I am coming to see you off.” 
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“Will you—will you, really? Oh, how nice—I’m so glad! I was afraid, 
when you took off your hat so grandly, I had seen the last of you.” Her face, 
as she spoke, was within a couple of inches of Blake’s, in the moonlight ; one of 
her soft curls brushed his cheek. 

“Don’t talk of our seeing the last of each other, Susan. I hope that won’t 
happen until—oh well, forty or fifty years hence. What station do you start 
from ?” 

“ Waterloo Station, sir. Mr. Goldney has written all my journey on a card, 
and made me learn it by heart. I leave Waterloo at eight thirty-five, Bradshaw.” 

“Very well. At eight thirty-five, Bradshaw, I shall be on the Waterloo plat- 
form. Come in good time, Susan, and if you can leave Mr. Goldney behind 
you, do.” 

And then a whispered good-night—a good-night in which the hands met, 
“and the spirit kissed ;” and Blake was gone, and Susan left wondering ina 
sort of dream how the hours would pass till eight thirty-five, Bradshaw, to-mor- 
row! Of the remaining fifty years or so that she might have to pass in the world 
without Blake, and with Tom Collinson, nothing. Who that loved ever thought, 
ever reckoned beyond the next meeting ? 

Oh for Fnday night ! 
Friday at the gloamin’— 

Oh for Friday night ! 
Friday’s long in comin’. 

“ And now that the Ursa Major has departed, I suppose we may start,” cried 
Mrs. Wynne. “Portia, my dear, why do you encourage such terrible bears in 
the shape of men as you do?” 

Teddy Josselin, on the piea of wishing to smoke, had gone in Lord Dormer’s 
brougham, and the three ladies were alone. 

“I beg your pardon, Laura, dear!” said Portia, sweetly. “What did you 
ask me?” 

She took off her veil as the carriage started, and turned her face round with 
a smile, to her friend. ’ 

“IT asked you how you can encourage such fearful creatures in the shape of 
men as you do, my dear child?” 

‘“‘T suppose because I have no taste for fearful creatures in the shape of little 
boys,” answered Portia. “ That is a taste, like the taste for olives, that belongs 
to maturer years, my dear Laura.” 

And after these gentle amenities, the friends lapsed into silence; silence 
which lasted until the carriage stopped before Mrs. Wynne’s house, where the 
brougham, with little Lord Dormer and Teddy Josselin, arrived a minute or two 
later. 

A young lady, whom Mrs. Wynne saluted with a kiss and addressed as “ Nelly 
dearest,” and whom Portia called “ Miss Rawdon,” and presented with three 
stiff fingers, was sitting in evening dress in Mrs. Wynne’s pretty little drawing- 
room. A few ornamental figures of the other sex were also dispersed about there, 
not looking exactly as if they belonged to the place, and yet with something in 
their appearance that indefinitely suggested to you the idea of the place belong- 
ing to them. One of these mirrors of fashion was in an easy-chair on the bal- 
cony, smoking ; a second reclining on a sofa, languidly interested in the shape 
of his own nails ; another was patiently allowing Nelly Rawdon to flirt with him 
over a book of photographs. All of them were young, and all very much alike, 
and all “very pretty gentlemen, indeed,” thought Susan, as her shy eyes were 


raised, during the ceremony of introduction, to their faces. 
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Nelly Rawdon was a young lady of four or five-and-twenty, Mrs. Wynne’s 
second-best young lady friend and chaperon ; a young lady with very scarlet 
lips, hair of the same shade hanging loose upon her shoulders (fine shoulders 
they were, shoulders invariably made the most of!) and quite unlimited com- 
mand of the kind of language which it is so hard to classify without using the 
school-boy word, “ chaff.” 

Portia never despised herself so heartily as when she was thrown with Nelly 
Rawdon in the Wynnes’ house. She would go anywhere, she would stoop to any 
society in quest of excitement; would sacrifice pride, delicacy, self-respect, so 
long as she could gratify her thirst for admiration, her restiess longing for the 
diversion of the moment. But refinement of taste, rather than of feeling, was in- 
herent in the granddaughter of Colonel Ffrench ; and Nelly Rawdon’s loud voice 
and louder jests jarred on Portia’s sensibilities just as it jarred on her when the 
poor young woman would insist upon decking her flame-colored hair with crowns 
of pinkest roses. She knew well enough how men spoke of Nelly ; knew the 
dozen or more pitiful histories; after being the heroine of which, Nelly, at five- 
and-twenty, was Nelly Rawdon still. And even while she would not quite give 
up a house where there was always “something going on ’”—something to gratify 
vanity, or at least get rid of the weight of time—never, as I have said, despised 
her own character so heartily as when she found herself within its walls, with 
Laura Wynne and Nelly Rawdon for associates. 

“Tt makes one ashamed of being a woman only to look at such women as one 
meets here,” she remarked, when she and Susan had gone to Mrs. Wynne’s 
dressing-room to take off their bonnets. The men are well enough—one expects 
so little from men of their stamp—but the women ! but Nelly Rawdon! I don’t, 
of course, mean to question the designs of Providence, but why are women like 
Nelly Rawdon ever called into existence ?” 

Partly, it seemed, to minister to the intellectual solace of men like Teddy 
Josselin. On returning to the drawing-room, the first thing that greeted Portia’s 
sight was her cousin, lazily nestiing in the laziest chair the room contained, with 
Nelly at his side fanning him; fanning him and, as Portia with quick resent- 
ment felt, amusing him. The unwonted ill-humor that had clouded Ted’s face 
during the evening was gone; he was laughing, as much as he ever laughed, 
over some remark of his companion’s, while the heightened color on Nelly Raw- 
don’s face, the heightened animation of her voice and manner, told plainly 
enough that she was interested in her empioyment. “Poor Nelly’s devotion to 
people might certainly be a little more subdued,” Teddy would acknowledge 
sometimes, when Portia was upbraiding him for his bad taste in being amused 
by “such a person.” “Still, she never bores you—takes the trouble even of 
laughing at her own jokes off your hands. Few of the fellows I know tell a 
story as well as Nelly Rawdon.” “For their own credits’ sake, I should hope 
few of the fellows you know tell such stories!” Portia would retort, with cold 
disgust. 

She gave them one steady look, quite as steadily returned by Ted’s blue eyes, 
then turned away toward an open window, where Mrs. Wynne and little Lord 
Dormer were studying astronomy together upon the balcony. And, on the in- 
stant,a scheme of perilously-prompt retaliation crossed Portia Ffrench’s mind. 
In her justification I must say that there was much in her present position to 
make Portia’s pride smart. The escapade which, in an evil hour, she had con- 
sented to join had, in very truth, originated with Mrs. Wynne. She had allowed 
herself to be made ignoble use of—a screen behind which to hide Mrs. Wynne’s 
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superior folly! And now what had she gained ? George Blake’s respect for- 
feited, George Blake’s old love for her sullied; a fight for power (their first) 
going on, with every prospect of her becoming the loser, between herself and 
Teddy; and now Teddy, in her very presence, encouraging the attentions of a 
woman whom she detested and despised like Nelly Rawdon! 

The blood mounted into Portia’s dark cheek, a light shone in her eyes. She 
moved in the direction of the window, and paused just where Lord Dormer could 
see her to the greatest possible advantage ; her face turned toward him in pro- 
file ; her hands clasped, and hanging down in an attitude full of pensive grace ; 
her figure, with its rounded lines and perfect youthfulness, presenting a suffi- 
ciently marked contrast to the pinched, waspish proportions, from which youth 
had so long fled, of little Mrs. Wynne. 

Before two minutes had passed, Lord Dormer’s attention wandered a good 
deal more than Mrs. Wynne liked, from the stars. He was not an enthusiast 
on any subject; but at twenty years of age few men are so jaded or so obtuse 
but that a face like Portia’s, its possessor willing, must influence them for the 
moment. And Portia willed that the influence should extend over very much 


longer than the moment. ‘ 
“Do you know anything about the stars, Miss Ffrench?” asks his lordship 


presently. 

Portia, on this, moves a step nearer, hesitates, goes outside the balcony, and 
lifts her beautiful face to the heavens. 

“1 know Ursa Major,” she answers, gravely. “ You will not see it by looking 
at me, Lord Dormer. Look away to the north, where I point.” 

And the arm whose soft large curves the muslin sleeve softens, but does not 
hide, is raised, and Lord Dormer has to correct his standing point, to follow the 
direction Portia indicates ; to make original remarks about the stars seeminga 
good way off; to wonder if it can be true that there are mountains and volcanoes 
and all that sort of things in the moon? 

“I’m sure | don’t know about volcanoes,” replies Portia Ffrench. “It would 
be very nice, I think, to be able to go up to the moon, like Hans Pfaall, and live 
there, away from everybody.” 

“ Not everybody, surely!” says Lord Dormer, with a fat little sigh. 

And then Mrs. Wynne remembers that it is high time to be thinking about 
supper, and, with a vexed little rustle of her silken skirts, leaves the balcony. 


By the time supper was announced Portia had her intended victim well in 
hand. It did not occur to her to feel humiliated by the part she was playing, the 
feelings she was gratifying. It was far easier to shock Portia Ffrench’s artistic, 
than her moral sense. Pink roses in scarlet hair, a loud voice, a coarse jest, 
caused her absolute physical nausea. She saw no ugliness in a woman posing 
her charms for the brief captivation of an idiot’s senses, provided only the charms 
were posed gracefully. And nothing, it must be admitted, could be fuller of 
grace than her manner with Lord Dormer. She held him aloof, and yet she 
drew him closer at every instant ; she said no word that the whole world might 
not have listened to, and yet every tone of her voice, every glance of her eyes 
flattered his vanity into believing that she was trying to please him, and him 
alone. He began to wake up; his blood to quicken, not as much, of course, as 
the last seconds of a race, or cast of the dice at a critical moment in chicken 
hazard could quicken it, still with a pleasant tingle of oncoming intoxication, 
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very new for him to feel in the society of a lady. His heavy face lightened ; 
every now and then he originated a remark. 

Mrs. Wynne, bearing her defeat with the enforced good-temper in which 
women of the world excel, laughed longer and louder, and seemed in ever 
heightening spirits during the whole of supper. But she knew perfectly well 
that defeat was impending, and listened to each low word that fell from Portia’s 
lips, noted each passing expression of Portia’s face, with inward trembling of the 
spirit. For Lord Dormer himself, Mrs. Wynne cared about as much as did 
Portia Ffrench. But she had every intention of prolonging Lord Dormer’s at- 
tentions not only over the end of the London season, but into an autumn at 
Cowes ; into yachting excursions ; perhaps into next winter and the Mediterra- 
nean—was not poor Dolly’s throat always delicate about Christmas? And now 
here was the rival she most dreaded in the world, her own familiar friend and 
counsellor, evidently and of set purpose, about to cross her path ! 

For the wiles of manceuvring mothers, for the lures of marriageable daughters, 
Mrs. Wynne cared not a straw. She had entered too often into the lists with 
these legitimate opponents, had too invariably come off victorious, to be afraid of 
them, abave all, when the prize to be won was a Lord Dormer! But Portia— 
an instant told her this—Portia no more meant to marry Lord Dormer than she 
meant to marry him herself. They met as fair foes on equal ground; only with 
the superior weapons of youth and beauty, the animus (no trifling advantage this) 
of invasion upon Portia’s side. 

Thinking these things, Mrs. Wynne ate her supper, and drank her champagne, 
and excelled herself in pleasant words and looks for her different guests, and al- 
together conveyed to Susan’s mind an impression of being one of the happiest, 
best-contented women in existence. Teddy Josselin, meanwhile, still at Nelly 
Rawdon’s side, still encouraging Nelly Rawdon’s attentions, ate Azs supper and 
thought his thoughts—of which we shall know more hereafter. 

Midnight had merged into the small hours before any one moved from the 
table ; and by the time Portia and Susan left the Wynnes’ house, a broad, pink 
flush of daylight stained the sky, cloudless at this hour as though the great city 
were a hamlet. Portia leaned her face out of the carriage and gave a sweet fare- 
well smile to Lord Dormer as he stood watching to see them drive away. At 
Teddy, who had brought Susan to the carriage, she scarcely looked. Her eyes 
were aglow, her cheeks flushed; her whole face was looking admirably 
handsome, even after a night’s dissipation, even with the cold light of morning 
resting on it full. Portia Ffrench had found a new excitement, a new peril, al- 
most a new emotion. 

“IT was so sorry you and Mr. Josselin got divided from each other at supper,” 
said Susan. “ You must have found it very tiring work talking so long to that 
stupid little boy.” 

“ That stupid little boy has more thousands than he knows how to get rid of, 
my dear,” answered Portia. “ Never say another word against him in my pres- 
ence. Isn’t St. Sauveur on the sea, Susan? Well then, Lord Dormer will 
bring me overin his yacht to pay you a visit—me, Aunt Jem, George Blake—any- 
one I like.” 

“ Mr. Josselin one of the party, of course,” suggested Susan. 

“Well no, I think not,” answered Portia. “I don’t know how it is, but I’m 
afraid Mr. Josselin and Lord Dormer don’t take much to each other’s society.” 

And after this the conversation dropped. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“ GARDENS at Chelsea, gardens at Chelsea!” said Mr. Goldney, next day at 
breakfast, when Susan was giving him an “eclectic” account of her night’s dis- 
sipation. “Why, bless my heart—no, no, that could never be—still if they 
were public gardens !—and who did the party consist of, do you say, my dear 
Miss Fielding ?” 

And then Susan had to go through the muster-roll again. Mr. and Mrs, 
Wynne, distant relations of Lady Erroll’s, Miss Ffrench, and her cousin, and 
Lord Dormer—she forgot, unaccountably, to mention George Blake’s name. 

Mr. Goldney listened, with a conviction that Joseph Fielding must have been 
a much nicer fellow than he ever took him for, to this enumeration of Susan’s 
acquaintance. The old gentleman was not a tuft-hunter; indeed, his life had 
never thrown him into positions where tuft-hunting was possible. He was sim- 
ply a middle-class Englishman, and felt the natural satisfaction of his race and 
nation at being brought in contact, no matter how indirectly, with the pleasant 
little follies of the upper classes. If these Chelsea Gardens turned out to be what 
Mr. Goldney half suspected, there could be no very great harm in a frolicsome 
visit paid them from the house of a countess, and with a peer of the realm and 
minor offshoots of the aristocracy forming the party ! 

‘* They were public gardens, I know,” said Susan, “ and there were fireworks, 
and crowds of people, all very smartly dressed. If ever I live in London, I 
mean ”—with a sigh this—“ when Mr. Collinson comes back, and he and I live 
in London, those are the sort of places I should like to go to.” 

Mr. Goldney looked at her over his spectacles. “Ah,” said he, “ there is an- 
other subject, an important subject, my dear young friend, that you and I: ought 
to have a long talk about. But my time is so terribly full! Ten minutes to 
nine—well, we have just eight minutes left, then ; for I’m afraid I have no chance 
of returning till dinner. Now, are there—are there,” he shifted his glasses so as 
to regard her through, not over them, “any advantages to speak of in this en- 
gagement you have entered upon?” 

“T don’t quite know what you would call advantages, sir?” said Susan, 
playing with her teaspoon. 

“Well, has Mr. Tomlinson, Collinson, to be sure, Collinson—I was thinking 
of another case—has Mr. Collinson private means? Very little. Birth—not 
that it is of the slightest consequence, still, as an old friend of your father’s, I like 
toask? None. Profession? None. My dear young lady, what as Mr. Col- 
linson that, at your age and, you must let me say, with your attractions, you 
should engage to marry him? I have only a few minutes to spare, but as an old 
friend of your father’s, allow me—dear me, dear me!” taking out his watch, 
“there is Pancras striking nine! I am four minutes and a half slow, positive- 
ly ! ” 

And he jumped up, and hastily collecting the papers that lay beside him on 
the breakfast table, rushed away from the room. “I’m sorry our chat has been 
so short,” turning to Susan, who had followed him, “but I have, unfortunately, 
business of the highest importance, and that won’t wait for me. We will finish 
it all this evening. Good-bye, my dear—pray think seriously over what I have 
said.” 

And away Mr. Goldney hurried, forgetting Susan and Susan’s love-affairs be- 
fore he had turned the corner of the square. A man whose opinions are worth 
six-and-eightpence each can scarcely be expected to throw away many of them 
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gratuitously ; especially on the subject that women weakly regard as the most 
important business of their lives. 

Susan felt relieved at the abrupt ending of the discussion. Little as she 
loved, impossible as it would ever be for her to love, Tom Collinson, she had 
given her word to marry him, and to Susan’s unsophisticated mind a promise, 
right or wrong, was absolute. Joseph Fielding (under his outside shell of scep- 
ticism, it might be juster to say, of non-conformity with received opinions, a 
man of austerely-upright conscience) had reared his child in the belief that false- 
hood of all sins was the most intolerable, the most degrading to character. Some 
day the casuistry of passion might suggest to her that truth is relative; that 
while adhering rigidly to truth in the letter, it is possible grossly to violate it in 
the spirit; that in boldly forfeiting a promise to an unloved lover there may be 
nobler courage, truer honor, than in adhering to it. Suggestions like these, I 
say, might be for the future. At present, Susan looked upon herself, beyond all 
recall, as Tom Collinson’s future wife, and she shrank away from any discussion 
in which her heart but too promptly joined issue against him at the instigation 
of others. She was to marry Tom Collinson, a year or two years hence—and 
in the meantime was to see Blake to-night! Opening the dining-room window, 
the girl leaned her face among the smoky heliotropes and geraniums on the 
window-sill, and, looking up at as much blue sky as could be seen from Bruns- 
wick Square, fell into a day-dream— 

Oh for Friday night ! 
Friday at the gloamin’.— 

Oh for Friday night ! 
Friday’s long in comin’. 

It had been agreed the evening before that Susan should go to Eaton Square 
toward the middle of the day, to bid Portia good-bye. “Grandmamma looked 
queerly at me this morning when I returned from visiting you,” Portia had said, 
“and Miss Condy, I cannot help thinking, is watching me; so I had better, on 
the last day of my visit, keep myself virtuously under their eyes. Come early, 
and you will find me in the square, with Condy and Arno. Horrible though the 
prison walk is, it is better than grandmamma’s big drawing-room, and I have 
something to say that I want no walls to listen to.” 

Accordingly, when Mr. Goldney’s brougham stopped before Lady Erroll’s 
house, Portia, who stood watching at one of the square gates, ran across the 
road and met Susan as she got out of the carriage. She was looking five years 
older than she had looked in the first flush and triumph of last night’s conquest. 
Her complexion was pale, with the dead, sickly pallor dark complexions are apt 
to assume after dissipation ; her eyes were heavy, her lips unsmiling. 

“ T know what you think of my looks,” she cried, in answer to the expression 
of Susan’s face. “ When I have really amused myself over night, I am always 
like this—dead, literally dead, till I get some new sensation, bodily or mental, 
as a ‘pick-me-up,’ next day. And I was really amused, absolutely excited, 
last night, little as you may have thought it. Come away as far as we can get 
from the enemy, and I will tell you my plans for the future—or as many of them 
as it is good for you to know.” 

They had now entered the square, and Portia led Susan away toward a tol- 
erably shady seat, twenty or thirty feet distant. Eaton Square was looking as 
melancholy and aristocratic as square could wish to look. A most noble old 
gentleman, with a green shade over his eyes, tottering along, supported by his 
valet, a Lady Adeliza, six months old, in the arms of her attendant, Miss Condy 
slowly pacing up and down with a large white parasol, under whose shade re- 
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posed Arno. Dogs on foot were not admitted in the square ; so, as Arno’s car- 
riage exercise was not considered sufficient by the physician for his health, it was 
a part of Miss Condy’s duties thus to air him in the forenoon. 

As the two girls walked past her, Portia shook one finger with playful mean- 
ing at Arno, and was at once rewarded by a roli of his vindictive Italian eyes, a 
wicked display of broken fangs. Miss Condy, at the same instant, looked at her 
steadily, Susan thought with a look quite as full of malice as was Arno’s snarl. 

“The poor creature hates me, would injure me if she could, I believe,” said 
Portia, when they were out of hearing. “Happily, I am never likely to be in 
her power. If she had seen me—tracked us, as for a moment I suspected, last 
night—but the thing is impossible! and yet all this morning I have thought I 
saw new animus on old Condy’s face. The working of my guilty conscience, I 
suppose.” 

“But there are others in the world to fear as well as Miss Condy,” said 
Susan. “Are you quite certain of all the people we were with last night keep- 
ing silence ?” 

“T am quite sure of little Lord Dormer,” said Portia. “He will do for the 
future as he is bidden. Dolly Wynne is too obtuse to remember anything twelve 
hours after it happens, and Laura—oh, well, Laura’s friendship is of too old a 
date to run the risk of betraying me now. Susan, my dear, sit down here—it is 
tolerably sheltered, and tolerably secure from listeners—and tell me what you 
think of my latest conquest? Is not Lord Dormer charming? We did not half 
exhaust the subject last night. That little boy has run through one huge for- 
tune already, and will come into another on his next birth-day, Susan.” 

“He may be very rich,” said Susan; “but he is horribly ugly, and, I should 
say, if you won’t be offended, a thorough fool. It may be my ignorance, but I 
cannot see Lord Dormer’s charm,” 

“Why, you have specified it to a wiesan said Portia. “ Don’t you know the 
proverb about a fool and his money? To say of a man that he is enormously 
rich and enormously foolish, is to say that he is fair game for everybody, a gold- 
en goose, at whose plucking we can all assist. I have some feathers in prospect 
already, Susan. That was sober earnest that I told you about the yacht.” 

“If I was in your place,” said Susan, resolutely, “if I was in your place I 
would rather give up all the yachts that ever floated than run the chance of of- 
fending Mr. Josselin. I know \ ery well now that you and Mr. Josselin care for 
each other. How can you be cr.el enough to risk hurting his feelings ?” 

“ Hurting his feelings!” cried Portia, lightly, and yet her lip gave a quiver. 
“ My dear Susan, Ted Josselin is not made of the fragile stuff you suppose. As 
long as Ted Josselin has good dinners and wines, and a grandmamma to 
pay his debts, and a Nelly Rawdon to amuse him, his heart won’t break, depend 
upon it! We are paupers, both of us; we must each push our own interests as 
best we can. Make our way, like the son in the old story, honestly if we can, 
but make it. I’m quite determined to make my way, Susan, and—” 

“ Portia, Portia,” screamed out a gruff voice, horribly human in its inhuman- 
ity, “you will come to grief, Portia—come to grief!” 

Susan started ; Portia turned round her face with a laugh. ‘ Don’t be scared 
— it’s only old Sam, the parrot. If you put on your spectacles, you'll see him in 
the sun, at the drawing-room window. Ever since I was sixteen, Ted taught him 
to preach me that little sermon, ‘ You’ll come to grief, Portia.’ How well I re- 
member the day the poor boy first got him to say it! I’m sure I don’t see what 
is to keep us women from coming to grief. Susan, do you know—of course you 
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don’t, though—what it is to feel that everything is going to the bad with you, 
that circumstances, a great deal stronger than yourself, are drifting you down the 
stream wherever they choose ?” 

“T felt it once,” said Susan, guiltily, remembering the night when she had 
accepted Tom Collinson, the night when she dared not touch or Jook at her bit 
of pencil. 

“ And I feel it at this minute,” said Portia. “If Sam never spoke opportunely 
in his whole reprobate life before, he has done so now. The thing is,” putting 
her head on one side, as a woman will do when she is choosing a new dress or 
ribbon, “how to come to grief with the best grace? There are so many ways of 
arriving at the same end.” 

I must remark, in justice to Portia Ffrench, that, in saying all this, she was 
but half in earnest; the consciousness of the perilously-false ground on which 
she stood, the sense of running a new kind of danger, alluring her, very much as 
the possibility of losing his balance allures an Alpine climber to the brink of a 
glacier. 

“You know what I said this morning about my paying you a visit,” she 
went on; “Lord Dormer is going to bring his yacht about the world just 
wherever I bid him, and what I want to speak to you about now is this: Aunt 
Jem and I are going to have a fortnight’s wild dissipation this summer. We have 
been plotting, and poor old aunt has been saving up for it during the last 
two years. A number of the rooms at Halfont have got to be whitewashed and 
the roof made a little water-tight, and we must all clear out. Grandpapa and 
Jekyll go to Bath—in August ; ‘if one is forced out of one’s own damp house,’ 
says grandpapa, ‘additional warmth, not cold, is what one should look for ;’ and 
aunt and I have unconditional leave of absence. Well, Susan, without betraying 
too many secrets I may say that I want to go to some place where we shall not 
be too narrowly watched—I mean where Lord Dormer can be as devoted as 
he likes, unchilled by the gaze of the world—and I think this little French town 
where your Uncle Adam lives would be quite a fitting Eden for us. I have said 
nothing to Aunt Jem, but she would go to Kamtchatka if 1 bade her, and so 
would—” 

A hansom at this moment stopped before Lady Erroll’s house, from which 
descended Teddy Josselin, his fair, boyish face fresh as the moss-rose bud in his 
button-hole. He walked across the road and leisurely entered the square. Miss 
Condy was leaving just as he came in, and he stopped and shook hands with 
her, then patted Arno’s head. The hard face of the poor bondswoman lighted ; 
Arno put up his ears, and half wagged his dislocated old tail. 

“ Nelly Rawdons, Condys, Arnos, all vile things like Ted Josselin,” said 
Portia, with a curl of the lip. “For the sake of distinction, only, one feels in- 
clined not to like him.” 

But the flush that deepened on her cheek as he drew near, the flush she had 
to lower her parasol to hide, did not look much as if this state of distinction 
were as yet attained by her! 

“You are out early to-day, Mr. Josselin!” He had now shaken hands with 
Susan, and taken his hat off, with distant courtesy to herself. 

“ My usual time,” said Ted, placidly. “ During the last five years, I believe 
I have always come to see you at about this hour, whenever you were in town. 
Can you make room for me, Susan ? ah, I thought you could—thanks.” 

He sank down en the bench between the two girls, and smiled. In positions 
where less happily-gifted men would rack their brains in search of fitting re- 
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marks, it was Teddy’s invariable plan to smile and look handsome, and experi- 
ence told him that the plan was a wise one. Portia glanced at him coldly, 
and knew that she had never loved him so well as now, when, for a dozen hours 
or more, she had been telling herself that she hated him! She had no lofty ideal 
of men, although, at fitting times and seasons, she could enlarge with great good 
taste and feeling upon such an ideal. The true child of Lady Portia Dysart, she 
liked the fair patrician beauty, the refinement, the dandyism of Ted Josselin by 
instinct—and instinct, as it generally proves, was the safest guide Portia F french 
possessed. To a rougher, more sterling lover, men like little Lord Dormer 
might have proved dangerous rivals; in Portia’s imagination, at least. Ted 
Josselin beat them at their own weapons. Whatever their quarrels, whatever 
his derelictions, Teddy was always the best looking, best appointed, best man- 
nered man Portia knew. It was, consequently more than an injury to her affec- 
tions, it was a stab to her vanity to lose him even for an hour. She glanced at 
him coldly ; glanced with the slightest increase of warmth half a minute later ; 
then their eyes met, and they were reconciled—began, both of them, to say the 
most disagreeable things they were capable of. And with lovers whose united 
ages scarce make up half a century, you may always regard this as a sure sign of 
reconciliation. 

“ Susan and I were just talking over our autumn plans. She is going tolive 
at St. Sauveur, in Brittany (Brittany is in France, 1 must acquaint you, Mr. Jos- 
selin), and Aunt Jem and I are going there for a fortnight in August. We shall 
cross in Lord Dormer’s yacht.” 

“Poor Dormer! You are not a very good sailor, Portia—is Miss Jemima?” 

“Taman excellent sailor, when I am in good spirits. Whenever you have 
seen me at sea I have been in attendance on grandmamma, and there has been 
no one to amuse me. I am not at all afraid of being ill in the Lily.” 

“Poor Dormer! The Lily has never been farther than the Solent yet.” 

“ The Lily will go a great deal farther than the Solent this year. I am not 
at all sure that, after Brittany, I won’t go and look up Jack Dysart in Norway. 

Teddy Josselin laughed, a mild, good-tempered little laugh; but that irri- 
tated Portia more than the bitterest sarcasm could have done. 

“You must forgive me for not seeing what amuses you!” she said. “I evi- 
dently say my wittiest things by accident.” 

“Oh, dear, no, there was nothing witty at all,” said Teddy, and now he 
laughed aloud. “It was only the idea of you and Aunt Jemima and Dormer 
looking up Jack Dysart in Norway! Forgive me for being so foolish, Portia.” 

“T have forgiven chat, long ago,” said Portia. 

And then, Teddy continuing to look imperturbably good-tempered, she ab- 
ruptly seemed to forget his existence, and began talking across him to Susan. 
“Yes, Aunt Jemima will go wherever I bid her, and so will—the other person 
we were speaking of. What I want you to do, Susan, is to find out about lodg- 
ings; for we won’t spend the very few pounds we possess on hotels—” 

“ Dormer not spend the very few pounds he possesses on hotels?” inter- 
rupted Teddy, looking mystified. 

“ Three rooms, the size of cupboards, would be enough for us, provided there 
is one decent looking-glass, and a balcony. I don’t mind about shabby chairs 
and tables, but I must have a balcony—” 

“ Like last night,” put in Ted with his little foolish air. 

“ And we could go out and dine at fadles @’héte, and places—poor, dear, old 
aunt at fables dhéte/ Now will you promise to write directly you get there?” 
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“And you must look for lodgings for me, too, Susan,” said Teddy, when 
Susan had promised to look diligently for three cupboards, a decent looking- 
glass, and a balcony. “It is an odd coincidence, but I have made up my mind 
to go to Saint—Saint—where is it, "Tia, dear? this autumn.” 

At the familiar “’Tia, dear,” the appeal to her superior intelligence which 
words of more than three syllables, French or English, invariably called forth 
from poor Teddy, Portia at first frowned with all her might. Then, in spite of 
herself, her lips softened, and in another instant the tender look that on rare, too 
rare occasions made her more than handsome, broke over her face. 

“Why, you don’t mean to say Nelly Rawdon is going to St. Sauveur ?” she 
remarked. 

“I hope not, for my own sake,” said Ted gravely. “Susan, if ever you are 
married—I mean if ever you are going to be married—no, I mean if ever you 
have a good-looking cousin whom you can’t by possibility marry—beware of 
jealousy. It’s a quick-sand—” 

“On which people who go down to the sea in yachts are particularly prone 
to founder,” cried Portia, tossing him a little piece of jasmine that she had un- 
pinned from her waist-belt. “Oh, Ted, when will experience teach you that met- 
aphor is not your forte ?” 

“ And when will experience teach you that resistance is not yours? thata 
woman is never so charming as when she knocks under with a good grace? Oh, 
well, not ‘knock under,’ then,” for Portia’s eyes flashed, “ but when she confesses 
she has been in the wrong. You have been in the wrong, my dear child, and 
you have apologized, in your way, and I accept the apology. Peace is made.” 

So these two quarrelled, repented, and were reconciled, each playing at “half 
a love with half a lover ;”” Miss Condy meanwhile watching them from behind the 
venetians in the dining-room, and old Sam at intervals screeching out his proph- 
ecy, “ You'll come to grief, Portia—you’ll come to grief,” from the balcony above. 
Months afterward, when the game begun in jest had turned to bitterest earnest, 
on a night spent beside a death-bed, a blankest to-morrow all her prospect, how 
clearly Portia remembered every detail of that summer noontide scene ! 

They walked with Susan, a few minutes later, to the brougham. “And be 
sure you write me at once,” said Portia, when they had shaken hands and bidden 
good-bye. “ Three cupboards and a balcony—don’t forget.” 

“And be sure you write to me, too,” said Teddy, holding Susan’s hand, affec- 
tionately. “And if you are a very good little girl, perhaps I’ll bring a friend of 
mine with me to St. Sauveur.” 

“ Ah, but Susan’s engaged, Susan’s affections are another’s,” cried Portia, 
as Susan’s face dimpled and grew rosy red. “What business have you, sir, to 
divert people from their lawful allegiance ?” 

“It is the business you have brought me up to,” said Ted with all the inno- 
cence imaginable. 


It was two o’clock when Susan got back to Brunswick Square; six hours 
and a half before the meeting so sighed for, so “long in coming ;” the meeting 
that was to last five minutes and be the awakening point from the one supreme, 
delicious dream of her life! How could the interval be better employed than in 
writing to Tom Collinson? ‘He had begged that there might be a letter await- 
ing him at a certain address he had given Susan in Dunedin, and some portion 
of her last day in England ought, she felt, to be consecrated to him—the right- 
ful owner of all her days, of all her thoughts, now and forever more. 
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She went at once up to her bedroom, took her writing-desk from her port- 
manteau, and dutifully set herself to the task of composing her first love-let- 
ter. “My Dear Tom, I am quite well, and hope you are the same.” She was 
not a good correspondent, as she had told George Blake; had no more nat- 
ural genius for letter-writing than for any other form of expression, and these 
opening ideas were not immediately succeeded by a flow of others. So she put 
down her pen, and began absently rearranging the contents of her desk, hoping 
thoughts would suggest themselves. 

Accidentally, or by the mechanical force of constant habit, her fingers touch 
the spring of a certain secret drawer in which lies a pocket-book, of which the 
reader knows, and before she can reflect on what she does, a two-inch end of 
pencil is in her hand. She lifts it for a moment to her short-sighted eyes, then, 
pressing one little palm over the other, holds it closely, wistfully for a good 
many minutes; the tenderest look you can imagine giving warmth and sweet- 
ness the while to her whole face. Is this the way to write a love-letter to an 
absent sweetheart? With stern resolution, Susan: puts the pencil away out of 
sight, snatches up her pen, and goes on: 

“T left Eliza the day before yesterday. I am in London with Mr. Goldney, 
and last night I went with Portia Ffrench to some gardens at Chelsea. It was 
very nice. There were fireworks and a band, and a great crowd, and I got lost, 
which was very terrifying, but luckily J met Mr. Blake. I was all right then, 
and we walked about a long while, and he is going to see me off to-night, and 
perhaps—” ¥ 

A charming letter truly to send to a jealous man like Collinson, a man whose 
last pathetic injunction, spoken and written, had been, “ Don’t flirt with Blake.” 
Thoroughly discouraged by the complicated difficulties of writing letters, love- 
letters especially, Susan here tore up the sheet of paper into a dozen pieces, re- 
turned her desk to her portmanteau, then finished what still remained to do of 
her packing, seated herself by the window, and wished anew for eight o’clock. 
It would be much easier to write to Tom from St. Sauveur, she felt sure. In- 
teresting for him to hear about the French nation, and Uncle Adam, and her 
journey ; was it possible that a post or two could make any difference in places 
as far away as New Zealand? For she had just got so much out of the narrow 
path now as to feel that her own conscience needed apologies. 

Mr. Goldney did not return home till a quarter to six, and the moment din- 
ner was over he announced that it was time to start. To Susan’s dismay, he 
also announced his intention of accompanying her to the station. 

“Indeed, sir, I don’t think you need take that trouble. I believe I have 
sense enough to buy my ticket and see to my baggage.” 

“I don’t doubt your sense, my dear Miss Fielding,” said the old lawyer. 
“What one has to consider in these matters is, what is right. It is not usual 
for young ladies of your age to go about London unescorted.” 

Susan was silenced. Long years of Miss Collinson’s moral rule had taught 
her that, in all arguments about right and wrong, the two words, “ not moral,” 
must be regarded as final. And so it was, leaning on Mr. Goldney’s arm, that 
Blake first caught sight of the small figure for which he was watching on the 
platform at Waterloo Station. Here Susan’s blindness for once stood her in 
good stead. If she had seen her friend she would, infallibly, have stopped to 
speak to him, and Mr. Goldney as infallibly have felt it his duty to keep guard 
at her side till the train started. Happily, she did not see him ; and happily a 
coolish east wind was causing draughts the entire length of the platform. And 
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draughts always gave Mr. Goldney toothache! So, when the ticket was bought, 
and Susan was fairly in her place, and a guard had told them that there were 
still ten minutes to wait, the old gentleman, drawing up his coat-collar to his 
ears, inquired if she would think it very rude of him torun away? Wind in 
the east, symptoms of his old enemy; alas, Miss Fielding must remember that 
he was not so young as he was once! 

“Oh, pray—pray go,” cried Susan, eagerly. “I mean, thank you very much 
for coming; but pray don’t run a risk of taking cold. The wind really is quite 
sharp.” 

Mr. Goldney pressed her hand once more, begged her not to lose her ticket, 
to talk to no one but ladies on her journey, to drink a little brandy and water if 
she felt sea-sick, and always to look upon his house as her home. Then ran as 
fast as he could go out of the draught, and back to his comfortable brougham, 
and in another minute a voice that brought all the blood up into Susan’s face 
was speaking to her. 

“You are here, then, after all, Mr. Blake ? When we came along the plat- 
form, and I couldn’t see you, I felt sure you had forgotten me.” 

“Did you?” The door of the carriage had been shut by Mr. Goldney’s 
care ; but, as he spoke, Blake opened it, then stood on the step and bent forward 
toward Susan. Never had she felt so thoroughly alone with him as at this mo- 
ment. ‘“ Did you care enough about my coming to think whether I had forgot- 
ten you or not ?” 

No answer to this. 

“ Susan, I have something very especial to tell you. I had better say it at 
once, before the old gentleman with the coat-collar returns. You must write to 
me.” F 

“T cannot,” said Susan, very low. “Ask me anything but that. I told you 
before what promise Tom Collinson made me give him.” 

“Tom Collinson—ah, we will discuss about Tom Collinson another day. 
Don’t write me a letter at all, then. Write your address ona sheet of paper ; 
add some statistics as to the climate and scenery of St. Sauveur, and direct it to 
George Blake, at the Treasury. You needn’t even sign your name.” 

“Well, I don’t see how that could be called a letter!” hesitates Susan, her 
moral declension proceeding even more rapidly. 

* Of course, it could not,” says Blake. “The thing is settled. Now, the 
next subject to consider is—Susan, I have thought of nothing but you dur- 
ing the last twenty-four hours. I don’t at all like the thought of losing sight of 
you—” 

“Beg your pardon, sir—room here, ma’am,” cries a porter, and an old lady 
gets into the carriage. She has many wraps and hand-bags; she has questions. 
to ask about her luggage. By.the time she settles into her place the second 
bell rings. They are to have three minutes more of each other in this world. 

“You will be gone directly,” says Blake ; the door is shut, and he can only 
speak to her distantly through the window. “And I have said nothing that I 
meant to say. I think it is likely you may see me in St. Sauveur, my dear. 
My holiday is next month. I have a great mind to come and sketch the Breton 
peasants, Susan.” 

“ Everyone is coming to St. Sauveur,” cries Susan, jealous suspicion 
aroused ina moment. “ Mr. Josselin, Lord Dormer, Portia, and now you, Of 
course, you didn’t know anything about Portia’s movements ?” 

20 
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“ Nothing in the world—don’t let us lose time by talking about other people. 
I may come to St. Sauveur, Susan, may I not ?” 

At the tone of his voice, every fibre of Susan’s heart thrills. She is fright- 
ened at what she feels, and gets confused! “You had much better stay away, 
I’m sure. If Tom was to return—” 

“ Susan, don’t waste another moment. Let us talk only of ourselves.” 

“Well, then, for my sake, you had better keep away.” 

In this moment Blake knows all her secret ! 

“ Decide as you choose,” he says, pretending to be hurt. “I will certainly 
not trouble you with my presence unless you bid me come.” 

The last bell has rung; the guard glides swiftly along, locking up his pris- 
oners in their carriages. 

4 “Perhaps you are right, little Susan. Give me your hand—let us part 
friends, at least !” 

She stretches him an ungloved, trembling hand, and Blake grasps it—can 
she ever forget that warm, protecting grasp? “I'll write in the way you told 
me,” she cries, relentant. “It could never be called a letter, could it ?” 

“ And though I musn’t see you any more, you will not forget me ?” 

Their hands are parted ; the train is already in motion. 

“Forget!” echoes Susan, drearily. And then Tom Collinson, her engage- 
ment, everything in the wide world but the fact of losing Blake, fades from her, 
and this poor little daughter of Eve puts her head through the window, and in 
her clear, girl’s voice, cries, “ Come !” 








THE TWO WAYS. 


9 WAS Sabbath ; and, with clang on clang, 
A deafening crash of church-bells rang: 

The day for penance and for dole, 

For sackcloth and an ashen soul— 

So had my childhood learned in fear. 

And forth I fared, with mood severe, 

Clad in my soberest and best, 

With God’s own world to keep his Rest. 

Through orchard, field, and wood I paced, 

Rasping a dry thought, solemn-faced. 

But suddenly—* What is this ?” I thought ; 

“Does Earth keep Sabbath as she ought ?” 

And looking round about, I sought 

Some comrade with me, on my way, 

In woeful weeds to drape the day. 

—All nature given o’er to glee! 

No psalms, no dirge, no minor key ; 

Each grass-blade nodding to the rest, 

As one who knows a hidden jest ; 





THE TWO WAYS. 


The thrush still hurrying, loud and gay, 
To find the lost thread of his lay ; 
And chasing, as he flies along, 
The fleeing ripple of his song, 
The giddy blue-bird flits and sings— 
A bit of azure sky on wings. 
Down the tree-trunks the shadows trace 
The tremble of their dancing lace ; 
The drifting apple-blossoms meek 
Brush their white kisses by my cheek ; 
The bobolink bubbles o’er with glee 
In tumbling, headlong melody ; 
And from the cat-bird’s hedge is sent 
His quick, low chuckle of content. 
In all that choral symphony 
Of flower, and bird, and waving tree, 
And happy sky, and laughing sun, 
I found in holy woe not one. 
—Save only, through the churchyard gloom 
Returning, at a new-made tomb 
A bitter mourner, black-arrayed, 
Whom fools in robes had faithless made, 
Wept the lost angel he had wed 
As though her soul—and God—were dead. 
Him only; and, as evening fell, 
An owl, that sought some mate as well, 
Was hooting from his hollow tree— 
“Will none be doleful now with me, 
Will none with me sad penance do?” 
And still he hooted: “ Who ?—who, who?” 
E. R. SILL. 





THE JERSEY COWS. 


three smaller ones, lying some ten to thirty miles from the French coast, 
belong to the English crown, In the year 912, Charles the Simple, by treaty, 
resigned the possession of the district called Normandy to Rollo, the bold 
Northman, who, with his wild fighters, had cut his way from the snow and rocks 
of Norway, to the richer fields and milder climate of France. He took posses- 
sion then of these islands, which, with the other domain of William the Con- 
queror, came to be part of the English dominions, in the year 1066, These 
beautiful little islands are all that now remain to England of the old duchy of 
Normandy, about which the kings of England and France were once so perpet- 
ually at war. 

The French government has always turned a longing eye upon these islands, 
so contiguous to their coast, and so convenient as bases of operations, should 
war come between England and France; and, in the year 1781, a descent was 
made by a French force of eight hundred men, which held the island of Jersey 
for a few days, when it was routed and driven away. 

Tradition says that these islands were once a part of the adjacent coast, and 
that the sea, in the ninth century, swept away the necks of land which once 
joined them to France. It is plain, to-day, that these little worlds are possessed 
by a peculiar people, unlike the Anglo-Saxons in appearance, manners, language, 
and institutions. They not only retain their old habits and ways of government, 
but the language of the courts and churches remains French, while that of the 
common people is the old Norman or Romance language. English is, however, 
generally understood, and is encroaching upon the old dialects. While retaining 
these traits and peculiarities, they have drifted away from the old religion, and 
know it no more. In 1851, of the fifty-seven places of worship in the island of 
Jersey, but two were Roman Catholic; the rest were: Church of England, 20; 
Methodist, 24; Independent, 5 ; and some others. 

Lying away from the lines of travel, and cut off from much intercourse with 
the rest of mankind, these islands, through all these centuries, have gone along 
in their own small ways, and have come to be among the most curious and inter- 
esting places possible to the students of human nature, and the lovers of beau- 
tiful cows. 

The island of Jersey, with which we now have to do, is about twelve miles 
long and six broad, and contains some forty thousand acres. The northern coast 
is a rocky bluff, rising from the sea three or four hundred feet ; thence the land 
slopes away to the south. It is charmingly diversified with hill and valley, and 
wood and fertile field ; and all is divided up among some sixty thousand people, 
so that we see to every acre there exists one and a half inhabitants. The largest 
estate in the island is but seventy-four acres, and the great majority contain from 
one to fifteen acres each. Upon these little farms families are born, and live 
and work, and thrive, with at least the average of happiness and misery, so far as 
outsiders can judge. 

The equal inheritance of lands, which has brought about this curious sub- 
division, is due to the old custom of the Northmen, who did not recognize the 
rights of primogeniture. Nor has the feudal system prevailed there; so far as 
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we know, the inhabitants have held their lands as freeholders, not as tenants of 
the Duke; and death has divided the estates equally among all the children, 
unti] they have become what they now are. 

St. Helier is the largest town, and contains, in and near it, nigh one-half the 
population of the island. Both it and St. Aubin are now considerably frequented 
by that large body of English people who live on half-pay and the pleasing 
recollections of the past, rather than the flattering hopes of a coming time. 
They make a society which, of itself, is a curious study, one which the native 
population does not greatly concern itself with, except so far as to supply its 
wants, and receive pay therefor. 

The climate is damp and cool, most of the year, the thermometer ranging 
from seventy-six degrees to twenty-four degrees. But it is one which Mr. In- 
glis, who spent time there and wrote upon the subject, believes to be eminently 
favorable to persons liable to pulmonary troubles. Here they can be well fed 
and well housed at reasonable rates, which is rare in foreign lands ; and, if they 
go before it is too late, may have good hopes of a fair measure of health. 

But it is certain that the native race is not handsome. The men are not 
large, nor are they visaged like the gods, and it is asserted that, on the whole 
island, is not to be found one “ fair ladye” whose face and form are in the like- 
ness of a Venus Victrix. That this is due to climatic influence is hardly to be 
supposed ; rather to these facts: That the race here failed to inherit, at the start, 
the divine attributes ef beauty; that, shut off from all intermixture with other 
and more beautiful races, they have but perpetuated and intensified their own 
peculiarities ; that now, for centuries, they have intermarried, so that the whole 
population, almost, is united by ties of blood; that life has been monotonous, 
and unvaried ; that they sleep little and eat poorly ; and we have reasons enough 
to show why the race should not have increased in beauty. 

Travellers mention, as one of the peculiarities of the people, that they seem 
to be awake and moving at all hours of the night, and that no day is long enough 
for their unending industry. This must, of course, tell upon their physique, and 
must sap the sources of physical beauty. But if not beautiful, the people are 
thus most painstaking and frugal. There is not a beggar on the island, of Jersey 
blood, and hardly a criminal; and the whole people seem ready to suffer any 
extremity rather than sacrifice that pride of independence which they have in- 
herited from their remote ancestors. On these small farms they live, and work, 
and thrive. The orchards of Jersey are famous, and their cider is a great article 
of export. They produce, also, for sale, great crops of wheat, barley, oats, pota- 
toes, and butter and cows, of which we shall have more to say. Vraic, or sea- 
weed, is greatly prized, is a main means of manure, and is used also as fuel. 

Every house has its garden, which blooms with myrtles and hydrangeas, and 
in every house is to be found a most self-dependent and industrious household. 
The best they raise they sell, and their frugality is such that they need to buy 
but little. Cabbage soup is a staple and succulent form of food ; it costs little, 
it feeds much. So unwilling are these people to spend their hard-earned coin, 
that men have been known to feed away their best wheat to animals rather than 
use their money to buy poorer. So careful and thorough is the cultivation, that 
a farm of eight and a half acres is known to have fed thirteen cows, six heifers, 
two horses, and eight pigs, and to have furnished other support for the family. 
The women are helpmeets, indeed, going to market themselves, as well as per- 
forming other work. It may be satisfactory to women wanting work to know 
that nearly all the tailors outside the cities are women, men considering the pro- 
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fession of tailor unsuited to them. While the farming is very productive, a 
small portion of the people are engaged in the oyster fisheries, and another por- 
tion in trade with Great Britain, and also with Newfoundland for fish. 

A few words about the civil polity of the island, and we shall come to the 
most interesting creature of the island. From the earliest times they seem to 
have practised a sort of self-government, partaking of the nature of a democ- 
racy; they do still. The states are composed of a bailiff (appointed by the 
crown) as president, twelve jurats, twelve rectors, and twelve connétadbles. 
These are convened by the bailiff whenever he sees cause. There are a gov- 
ernor and lieutenant-governor appointed by the Crown, and the governor 
appoints the twelve rectors, who combine civil with ecclesiastical duties. The 
judges and constables are elected by the rate-payers, and the character of the 
government is thus a limited democracy. The ordinary laws of England do not 
apply here. But careful travellers say that party spirit is rife, and the whole 
island is split by warring factions. Hence, they hold that the system of elective 
judges is as bad as any system can be, and that it must and does vitiate justice. 
Yet this people cling with tenacity to their inherited ways, and are jealous of all 
interference and change. 

We come, now, to the Jersey cow; the gentlest, the richest, and, as many 
assert, the most beautiful of her kind. As to the name: All over England and 
America she is often called the Alderney, which is incorrect, and seems to have 
grown out of this fact: The vessels which formerly traded to the Channel Is- 
lands, having touched at Alderney last, were reported in London as having 
arrived from that island, and the cows on board, though really from Jersey, were 
thus called Alderneys. The truth is, that the real Alderney cow is not at all 
equal to the Jersey for beauty; and that of the island of Guernsey is larger and 
coarser in form, though valuable as to quality. 

Next to vraic, the blessing held in most esteem by the Jerseyman is his cow. 
He may starve himself, he may starve his wife, he may pinch his child, but never 
his cow. Food put into her comes back as golden butter; care given to her 
results in beauty, and thus becomes gold; but not so with wife or child. No 
one will begrudge the care given to the milk-giving cow; but it will yet be seen 
that the crime of this nineteenth century is the persistent neglect of the human 
creature, which results in weakness and misery, and, finally, in degradation of 
the race. 

In 1868, it was found that there were on this island six thousand four hun- 
dred and twenty cows, heifers and calves of allages. But it is asserted by judges 
who have recently visited the island, that the stock is not to-day up to the old 
standard ; indeed, that better specimens exist now in this country than are to be 
found in the island of Jersey, and that many herds in England are greatly supe- 
rior to any herds in Jersey. It is not difficult to understand this, when we 
remember that the love for these beautiful cows has been greatly stimulated in 
England for the last sixty years, until it has become, with some wealthy men, a 
sort of mania, so that they have been ready to pay large sums for the finest 
stock, and thus have tempted the farmers of the island to sell away their best 
animals. Toa certain extent, what is true of England is also true of America; 
and the price of a fine cow, which once was but £10 in Jersey, has now advanced 
to £40 or £50. It is clear that the small farmers, to whom wealth is never pos- 
sible, cannot resist such persuasions. Present pleasure is stronger than future 
gain; or, as some would put it, “a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,” 
or, “after us the deluge.” But this policy is short-sighted, and it might be a 
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wise act in the insular legislature to place restrictions upon the export of cows 
for a few years tocome. In 1789, that legislature made it a grave offence, sub- 
ject to fine and forfeiture, to import cows or bulls which, by mingling with theirs, 
should degrade the quality. We see the result in this most high-bred, delicate, 
yet hardy animal, whose butter-giving qualities have given her world-wide re- 
nown, whose gentleness makes her the pet of the household. 

The perfect Jersey cow is thus described by Mr. Swain, one who’ has made 
her a study through twenty-five years : 

I consider the cows on the island of Jersey, Norman mixed with another distinct breed, the main char- 
acteristics of each being yet plainly visible, although growing less so yearly. ‘The Norman or Guernsey cow 
is larger, has buff nose, white star in the forehead ; weak, shelly horn, yellow or waxy near the head, incline 
downward with double curve ; hair of but one kind, does not change color; very yellow skin, even to the end 
of their tails, where there is an accumulation of coloring matter, which a Guernseyman calls a lump of butter ; 
the long hair of the tail starts higher up, and the horn, when taken off, is compacted, smooth on the inside ; 
color, yellowish-brown, and white. 

The best or highest type of the other breed on the island of Jersey has black tongue, black nose, mealy 
muzzle ; black, pointed, firm horn—inside, when taken off, shows deep flutings—standing high, with single 
curve, forming nearly a semi-circle ; color of skin, udder and inside of ears, olive-brown, black streak in the 
ear ; tails terminate in a small tuft of long hair, skin of tails, near the end, scaly, without an accumulation of 
coloring matter; color of hair of females, chocolate or mink color, no white spots; calves, when young, have 
fine, soft hair, of one color, but when at from four to eight months old a larger, coarser hair projects through 
the first hair, frequently of different color, and tipped with white or brown. The males are generally darker, 
some nearly black; these animals I have, for convenience, called wild Jerseys. Jersey cows were, and, I 
think, now are, of all grades, from the two extremes | have tried to describe. 

This writer is one who has made the peculiarities of the Jersey cow a spe- 
cialty, and has arrived at the above conclusions ; which, however, it is but fair 
to say, other breeders do not fully agree with. But for whatever reason, whether 
from a native wild stock on that island or not, it is quite certain that we find here 
a breed distinct from those of Guernsey or of the adjoining shores of Normandy 
or Brittany. The president of one of the Berkshire societies, himself a careful 
breeder, says that while the dark colors and black tongues are now most liked, 
as indicating more hardiness of constitution, for himself he thinks those of one 
color as hardy as another. 

To those who have had an opportunity of studying the Guernsey cow, in com- 
parison with the dark Jerseys, it is clear that there is a marked difference, enough 
to characterize them as a distinct sub-variety; and, although they are much 
mixed now, it is not to be doubted that they still exist so pure as to transmit and 
perpetuate their peculiarities of color and form. It is believed that the dark 
Jersey will never produce light-red calves, while the light-reds and yellows of 
the Guernsey will never, if unmixed, produce the dark-browns or mink colors. 

To those who are believers in the doctrine of the unity of races, who there- 
fore believe that al! varieties of the cow have proceeded from one original stock, 
it may be interesting to know that there exists now in Mr. Swain’s herd an ani- 
mal which is a cross, perhaps one-quarter, of the American bison with our com- 
mon cow; that this cow has peculiarities like the dark Jersey—such as the long 
hair coming through the short, the single-curved horns, and the dark-yellow color 
of the skin, showing in the ears and on the udder. A further cross, now in prog- 
ress, may serve to illustrate the doctrine more clearly. 

Professor Low, of Edinburgh, who has studied and written about the varie- 
ties of English cattle, believes that the breeds existing on these islands are 
essentially the same, though varying in different herds. An examination of Mr. 
Dinsmore’s large herd (one hundred in all), a large part of which is imported, 
shows cows from the island of Jersey varying greatly in form and color. He 
has the black tongue and mealy muzzle, he has the dark colors ; he has, also, the 
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white nose, and the light-yellows and reds, which are said to be distinctive of 
the Guernsey. It is, however, true that, in form the Jersey cows are lighter and 
more deer-like than those of the island of Guernsey. 1 find in Professor Low’s 
book,* a suggestion which may help us. It is, that some of the darker varieties 
on the island clasely resemble the Norwegian cattle of to-day. Is it not possible, 
therefore, that these old sea rovers, in their many expeditions, have taken their 
cattle to these islands, where their natural hardiness and vigor have impressed 
themselves upon the stock even to the present day? We have here a possible 
solution of Mr. Swain’s theory, as to a breed of wild Jerseys, marked by the 
dark colors, black tongue, etc. 

The Jersey cow, as we have her, is of medium size or small, with a small, 
compact head, a soft eye, slender limbs, and of a delicate color—red, brown, or 
squirrel-gray—the under parts running into a tawny white or buff. The favorite 
color is, perhaps, gray. The first impression, to those who are not used to them, 
is, that their colors seem weak and faded ; lacking, as they do, the positiveness 
of our more common stocks ; but hardly any one who has an eye for a pretty 
animal can resist the charm of the Jersey cow. 

As to this animal in America, where she has rapidly grown in favor. An 
effort has been made by a gentleman interested in the matter, to collect statistics 
as to the stock owned here, and up to the spring of 1869, it stands thus : 


Massachusetts - - - - 293 Kentucky - 
New York 202 Missouri 

New Jersey - 164 Canada - 
Pennsylvania Long Island 
Maryland - Vermont - 
Connecticut Maine - 


Rhode Island 
Ohio - - - - - Total - - - - - 1,075 


It is estimated that this will be swelled to some two to three thousand, as the 
number in Canada is known to be much greater than thus reported. 

Among the most noted herds with us, we may mention those of Mr. Motley, 
Mr. Adams, Mr. Frost, Mr. Wellington, Messrs. Converse & Flagler, Mr. Good- 
man, Mr. Mackie, of Massachusetts ; of Mr. Waring and Mr. Brown, of Rhode 
Island ; of Mr. Beach, and Mr. Robbins, and Mr. Billings, of Connecticut ; and 
Mr. Fuller has just sent one of Mr. Swain’s dark stock to Vermont to help the 
butter-makers there. In New York we have Mr. Dinsmore, Mr. Swain, Mr. 
Hand, Mr, Cameron, Mr. George, Mr. Wing, Mr. Haven, and others ; in New Jer- 
sey, the Howes, Mr. Stockton, Mr. Redmond, Mr. Hoag; in Pennsylvania, 
the Sharplesses, Mr. Kuhn, Dr. Twaddell; in Maryland, Mr. Glenn, the 
McHenrys, Mr. Ridgeley; Mr. Anderson in Ohio, and various others in dif- 
ferent parts. 

The question now may well enough be asked and answered: Why do we pay 
great prices, and take great pains to import and to breed these small cows of the 
island of Jersey? Is it because of their beauty? Is it a mere whim, and 
fashion that is soon to pass away? The reply to this last is, that the whim or 
fashion has lasted in England now for some sixty or more years, and has been 
growing here for at least thirty. 

As to the first question, Mr. Morton, of Farmington, one of the earliest 
and most distinguished breeders of this stock, says: “Seventeen years’ expe- 
rience convinced me unqualifiedly of their superiority to all others as butter 
makers.” 


* “ Domestic Animals of Pritain.” 
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Judge George, of Orange County, says: “I have tried Durhams, Ayrshires, 
and Devons, and I think the Alderneys (Jerseys) decided/y more profitable for 
butter.” 

Mr. Goodman, of Berkshire, has made a pound of butter from five quarts of 
milk. We come, then, to the great yield from the great cows. The largest yield 
of milk from Mr. Sharpless’s cow.“ Duchess,” was twenty-one quarts per day, 
and thirteen pounds of butter per week, upon grass alone; Mr. Motley, near 
Boston, has a cow of this breed, which gave in one year 511 pounds of butter. 

This is his own account : 

She was put to bull September 10, 1853, and calved June 12, 1854: commenced saving her milk May 10, 
stopped April 25, being fifty weeks, giving 511 pounds 2 ounces; average 10 pounds 3 ounces per week. 
Her feed was fair pasturage until August, then a feed morning and night with green corn fodder—as long as it 
lasted. ‘Tvok her up for winter November 14th; her feed in winter as much hay as she woud eat, three 
quarts of cob-meal per day, and an occasional feed, every other day, perhaps, one-half bushel roots. 

Messrs. Converse & Flagler’s account of their two cows, “ Lady Milton” 
and “ Creampot,” is, perhaps, unprecedented. It is as follows, for June, July 
and August, of 1868 : 

“ Lady Milton :” product milk, 1,595.75 quarts ; product butter, 249.18 pounds. ‘‘ Creampot: ” product 
milk, 1,533 quarts; product butter, 239.42 pounds. 

This last included but twenty-four days of June. This shows a product of a 
pound of butter from about six and a-half quarts of milk, while ordinary milk 
will not give more than about one-half that amount. It is safer to expect that 
one pound of butter can be made from ten quarts of milk. Just how these cows 
have been fed has not been stated, but it is fair to conclude that they have had 
just as much food as they could eat, and of .the best. We are, therefore, left in 
doubt as to the actual profits of these great yields, and we are not to be led to 
expect that all Jersey cows do this or can be made to do it. But it is valuable 
as showing what some may dg The inquiries I have made lead to the beliet 
that the Jersey cow kept in the ordinary way will give from 160 to 200 pounds 
of butter per year; that she yields it on little food, and that the butter is more 
easily made than from ordinary milk. It is a fact also that the butter is of 
higher color and flavor; and beside it sells at from seventy-five cents to one 
dollar per pound, because of these extra qualities. There is a difference of 
opinion as to the cost of keeping the Jersey cow, and the general opinion is that 
it is less than for ordinary and larger cows. Practically, however, the same 
amount of food is given to them as to other cows ; so some farmers say. But, as 
it is estimated that it takes one fifty-fifth of the cow’s weight of hay to support 
her, it is clear that a cow weighing six hundred pounds will cost less to keep 
merely, than one whose weight is a thousand pounds. Above supplying the 
necessary waste of the system, whatever the cow eats goes into fat, or growth, 
or milk. It is not desirable that it should go into fat, but rather into milk. 
Nor is it important that it should go into growth unless for purposes of beef. 
We come then to milk. It is found that some milk is rich in butter, other in 
cheese. The Jersey is richest of all in butter, the Ayrshire in cheese. There- 
fore these two may be chosen as best for their respective qualities, while the 
union of the two has been found to produce the very best cow for general use 
yet known, the Model Cow. 

What are some of the other good qualities of the Jersey cow? 

Our correspondent writes : 

The peculiarity of the Jersey cow is the long time she continues to give milk. We try to put the cow dry 
six weeks, but sometimes we cannot succeed, and have had to milk down to the day of calving. I had one 


cow that was not dry in three years. ‘The richness of the milk, and the long time the cow continues to give 
it, in my mind, more than compensates for the larger quantity cows of other breeds give. 
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The best milkers of the Jerseys may be those who give from fifteen to twen- 
ty quarts per day, but there are few such ; then come those who give, through 
the summer, from ten to fifteen quarts, below these are some who give very rich 
milk, and of the small quantity yield much butter. On the island of Jersey 
those who reach fifteen quarts per day are rare, most giving from seven to 
twelve. But there the cow is teddered, has .not so free range as with us, or so 
rich pastures. It is asserted that for these reasons the Jersey cow does and 
will improve in size with us; but it may be at the cost of her richness. If the 
cow is shaped and modelled by the influences of climate and food, we may be- 
lieve that, in the long progress of the ages, distinct varieties may run together, 
even if they are not bred in andin. The tendencies, however, at this moment, 
seem the other way, and indicate that great care and attention to peculiarities 
not only perpetuates, but intensifies them. And this seems to fly in the face of 
the theory that climate and natural influences do make or unmake these various 
breeds. The production of Shorthorn cattle, Bakewell sheep, etc., seems to 
prove 4hat varieties are the result of breeding rather than climate. 

Another marked peculiarity of the Jerseys is the precocity of the heifers, 
which have been known to produce young at the early age of thirteen months from 
the day they were born; and it is common for them to drop their first calves be- 
fore they come to the age of two years. This fact must have to do with the size 
which the heifer reaches ; for it is clear that when a part of the food eaten goes 
to nourish the foetus, it cannot go to make bone and flesh for the mother. With 
some farmers, this want of size is a serious objection, because, if the cow goes 
to the shambles, she makes less meat. It is a question, however, whether two 
small carcasses are not worth as much as one large one ; experience has proved 
that when made into beef the Jersey cow is second to none. 

It must interest all to know how some of the best breeders who are making 
a specialty of the Jerseys manage and feed their stock. It is impossible, of 
course, that all should agree, or that the methods of all should be given. I 
therefore give notes of the practise of Messrs. Converse & Flagler, whose cows 
have been so amazingly productive: The heifers are allowed to calve at two 
years old. Feeding during seven months of summer is in this wise: Bulls loose 
in pens, fed on hay, a little meal bran and vegetables, with grass, green corn-fod- 
der, etc. Yearling calves in pasture, well watched from stray bulls. Cows in 
short pasture, changed from one pasture to another frequently. In case of 
drought or too short feed, feed on green corn-fodder night and morning in stalls. 
Cows separated into two parcels, keeping those together who agree best with 
each other. In winter, strive to give the greatest variety of feed, and at stated 
periods, uniformly. Prime English hay, some salt hay, steamed with bran ; 
dried corn-stalks and fodder, cut and steamed with bran, beets and carrots 
cooked by steam. 

Cows are carded in winter, and kept perfectly clean; allowed to run outa 
short time in all pleasant days of winter. 

Calves are weaned the second or third day after birth, and brought up by 
hand on new and skimmed milk, mixed about half and half at first; later, 
skimmed milk is increased until they are four to six months old. Meantime 
they are taught to eat cooked vegetables with a little bran. Of other breeders, 
one says: “ For winter feed, fifteen pounds of hay per day, eight quarts of bran, 
and four quarts of carrots.” Another, “ Assuming a cow is to calve in the spring, 
her daily portion of food for the three months of winter should equal twenty- 
five pounds of good hay, and six quarts of grain, corn and oats ground together, for 
instance. . . After the cow is dried off the meal should be reduced one-half, 
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and in case of cows disposed to flesh up rapidly, hay alone, if the best English 
or upland is used, may be given, as there is great danger of fat cows becoming 
injured in calving, especially if not exercised daily.” 

There is here a considerable difference in methods even among the best. 
But it is undoubtedly true, that much care and good food do produce great re- 
sults. Whether it will pay the ordinary farmer to cut and steam the food is not 
absolutely proved ; but some of the best of them do not doubt it, and therefore 
they practise it. And there can be no doubt that those who are raising fine 
stock to improve the breeds of the country, will find it for their interest to do 
this, as their animals must be more beautiful and more productive. 

The demand for the Jerseys is on the increase in every quarter, and particu- 
larly among the breeders and dairymen of the West and South-west ; and why ? 
Not only because the pure-bred cows sell at high prices, but because the mix- 
ture of one Jersey cow’s milk with that of say eight ordinary cows, will percep- 
tibly improve the butter of all ; and also that the calves from the Jersey bull and 
ordinary cow, are improved as butter-makers. Great importance is attached by 
the most intelligent breeders now, to the bulls ; it is imperative that they should 
be from great milkers, as it is found that they are likely to transmit and perhaps 
increase the quality of the mother. A good cow and a good bull will be likely 
to produce heifers whose virtues excel their parents, while bad cows and bulls 
will be likely to produce progeny with their own vices exaggerated. 

The prices at which pure-bred animals sell, would seem to indicate that 
there is profit in raising them. Now and then, chance animals may be bought 
at low figures, but from the best breeders, heifer calves six months old will cost 
from $125 to $175; yearlings in calf from $200 to $300; while cows vary from 
$200 to $500 each. Bulls are cheaper. But much depends upon color, mark- 
ings, and so on; and there is as much dandyism as to Jersey cows as in 
ladies’ dresses. 

The Jersey is a butter cow, and great care should be taken that this is con- 
stantly kept in mind. All else should be sacrificed to that. No heifer which 
does not prove herself superior in this respect should be bred from, and no bull 
should be tolerated which has not inherited this one virtue from both his pa- 
rents. 

So far this stock is almost wholly to be found among capitalists or “ gen- 
tlemen farmers,” as they are called; men whose tastes lead them to give 
both time and money to foster a higher standard, or to produce and spread a 
better stock. These men are among our benefactors, and while they are some- 
times slighted by the ignorant, the prejudiced or the envious—and even among 
farmers—they deserve the thanks and praise of all. At any rate, they enjoy a 
great, pure, and unalloyed satisfaction in seeing their cows grow and their calves 
suck ; they know that what they do is good for themselves, and a benefit to all 
mankind ; they know, too, that when their cows are happy the butter is better, 
and ¢hat they do eat. 

Once more allow me to ask the attention of our good and beautiful women 
to this most interesting and productive occupation. It seems that there isa 
surplus of one hundred thousand women in the State of Massachusetts alone, 
and at a recent meeting in Boston, a cry went up for work and bread. They are 
starving for food, and dying for want of work. Here is an occupation which 
any woman can engage in, who has capacity for doing anything on her own ac- 
count. These Jersey cows are remarkably gentle ; they can be handled and fed 
more easily than a child, and they will pay for their care. Even when the food is 
all bought at market prices, it will cost but about forty cents per day, and if a cow 
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gives but twelve quarts per day, it will sell in almost all cities and large towns 
for ten cents or more per quart. There need, then, be no more outcry as to 
starvation wages, by any woman who will leave the seductions of the city, and 
devote herself to the care of but one cow. Many doubt whether these suffer- 
ing, talking women really mean what they say; but hunger is a serious matter. 
Still, if they persist in thronging the cities, in urging themselves where there is 
no room and they are not wanted, if they will not live in villages and on the 
land, they must starve and suffer. It is with them as with men. The land 
wants more than it has of both, the cities less, and no meetings, no speeches, 
no resolutions, no deafening cries can furnish work or food where there is none, 
The economy of God is unsparing, and it seems foolish to fight it ; women must 
go to the work if the work will not come to them, or they must suffer with hun- 
ger and die of despair; and they are false and delusive friends who preach 
another doctrine. 

But women are sometimes weak as well as unwilling ; and they are so easily 
influenced by the follies of fools, that it is a pleasure to be able to hold up ex- 
amples which may encourage and sustain them in freeing themselves from the 
sufferings of cities, and the slavery of competition. We have before us the ex- 
perience of Lady Pigott, an English farmer of note, who devotes herself to her 
business, and makes money by it. She is in earnest about it, and she carries 
forward her plans with a vigor which may well inspire ber sisters with a desire 
to follow her lead. In recent papers I find a few notes which illustrate this, 
She says: 


I know that some breeders have laughed at my making such a point of the milking properties of a cow; 
but I am certain that we shall eventually have te consider this as the next step in which we must improve our 
cattle. . . . That a propensity to milk well is traceable through a whole family, no one can doubt who 
has ever been at the trouble of noticing, even in one limited herd, what differences there are as to one tribe 
being good for the pail, the other just the reverse ; and when we see farmers prefer the great, coarse, half- 
bred bull for their herds of dairy stock, rather than to give a trifle more for a smaller, but purer-bred beast, 
can we wonder at the scores of slow-going mongrels that frequent our fairs and markets! But to goa step 
further—do farmers, as a general rule, ask what sort of milkers the dam, the grand-dam, etc., were of the 
bull they are about to buy? Seldom, 7/ ever. At the auction of the late Mr. Cloun’s herd, last year, two 
miles distant, a friend of mine heard a farmer say, when a non-pedigreed cow was brought into the ring, “ Ah, 
them’s the sort; none o’ your high-fashioned stock for me; I likes em with constitootions, and black noses, 
and crumpled-up horns ;”’ and he actually bid for and got the ugly thing, though the pedigreed cow, just be- 
fore sold, was a neat, compact little cow and a great milker, and both went within a pound of each other! So 
much for the ordinary farmer’s sagacity! But we Aave men of great intelligence and powers of appreciation, 
though certainly, in my humble judgment, not many of them are to be found in Suffolk. 

In reference to paying extravagantly high prices for choice animals, her la- 
dyship gives a bit of her own experience, as follows : 

Victoria Regia is a marvellous breeder ; 500 guineas were given for her dam, Victoria, in 1860, and when 
Ward brought home my new, unseen purchase, he gravely shook his head. ‘‘ She’s just a neat little cow, but 
—s500 guineas and the journey—well, well! to be sure her ladyship knows best!’ Ward evidently be- 
grudged the money. Victoria bred V. Regia, V. Rubra, and Prince Victor, and died of inflammation of the 
lungs a week after the latter’s birth. V. Rubra also died; and the non-lovers of Shorthorns were 2:!ighted } 
How they twitted me with their remarks as to the “risk,” “‘unprofitableness,” and “absurdity” of giving 
” Their condolence savored more of sarcasm than sympathy ; but I went on my way. 


such “‘ wicked prices. 
And I now affirm that Victoria was the cheapest purchase I ever made. 

Lady Pigott has sold of the produce of this remarkable cow about $14,000 
worth of stock. One of the many illustrations of the proverb, applicable to 
stock-breeding as well as to other matters, the best is the cheapest. 

Now, if the “glorious hundred thousand” of our little Massachusetts will 
but devote their energies to the care of but one cow each, they will add to their 
lean purses nigh three hundred and sixty-five dollars per year, and they will in- 
crease the wealth of the State by the modest sum of thirty-six millions, five 
hundred thousand dollars per annum! Will they do it ? 

CHARLES WYLLYs ELLIOTT. 





OUR MINERAL SPRINGS, 


F the temperature of mineral waters, and of the different values of the 
() Mineral Springs of the United States, there is still, perhaps, left some- 
thing to say which will invite a reading in these August days. 

The temperature of spring water is generally from 50 degrees to 55 degrees 
Fahrenheit, which is also the temperature at which it is most grateful to the pal- 
ate. Natural waters, we all know, are sometimes warm, and even hot or boil- 
ing. The New Geyser in Iceland throws up boiling water, and certain springs 
near Naples and in Lombardy have a temperature within twelve to thirty de- 
grees of the boiling point. In the United States hot springs are very numer- 
ous, those of peculiar interest on account of their temperature being the 

DEG. FAHR. DEG. FAHR, 

White Sulphur, Virginia - 62 Great Salt Lake - 123 

3ath, Berkeley Co., Virginia - 73 Hot Sulphur, California - 127 

Lebanon, New York - 72 Hot Springs, Oregon - - - 164 

Healing Spring, Bath Co., Va. - 85 Malheur River Hot Spring - - 193 

Hot Springs, Bath Co., Va. soto 110 Hot Spring, Pyramid Lake, Utah - 208 

The waters of hot springs are frequently used inwardly, but their chief value 
is for the purpose of bathing. As regards the nature of their heat, singular 
opinions are held. Some think it is different from ordinary heat, and adheres 
more closely to the water. Granville says the water from the Spitalquelle, after 
serving several purposes of health and comfort at Gastein, is transmitted, at the 
rate of fifteen cubic feet per minute, through a series of connected wooden pipes 
to Hof Gastein, a distance of seven miles; during which /raje¢ it loses only 
two degrees of heat. He adds: “I am one of those who, having experienced the 
effects of thermal heat on my own person in the case of six or seven mineral 
springs, firmly believe that ordinary water raised artificially to a similar degree 
of temperature, does not produce the same efiects. Gastein and Wilbad, the 
latter at 97 degrees, the former at 120 degrees, are the very antipodes of warm 
bathing in their results. The first excites, disturbs, and agitates the nerves, 
though its temperature be allowed to cool down to the same degree as that of 
Wilbad before it is used. The latter, on the contrary, soothes, softens, and tran- 
quillizes every part of the animal frame. Yet neither holds in solution more 
than four grains of solid and active ingredients in a pint, and of the two, the 
water which is exciting, namely, that of Gastein, contains by far the smaller pro- 
portions of those ingredients; but its temperature in a natural state is much 
higher. Heat, therefore, here would seem to be specific in its action, and conse- 
quently different from ordinary heat.” 

Speaking of the hot springs at Bath, in England, which have a temperature of 
116 degrees Fahrenheit, the same authority says: “ Their effect on the surface of 
the body is to produce a red, lobster-like color. They also make it smooth and 
soapy instead of rough and corrugated, as is the case with water heated artifi- 
cially.” In this instance it is evident that the effect spoken of was due to the 
presence of soda in the water, and not to any peculiarity in the action of the 
heat. 

As regards the greater tenacity of naturally-heated water for its heat, we can 
only say that it would be easy to comprehend that the presence of a considera- 
ble quantity of saline material in water would alter its capacity for heat, or 
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specific heat, as it is now called. But it is expressly stated that the waters con- 
tained only a very small quantity of solid matter. We therefore conclude that Dr. 
Granville must have been peculiar as regards his sensations, or perhaps he may 
have been mistaken in his observations. At all events, our present knowledge of 
heat does not explain why there should be any difference between water heated 
artificially, and that heated by natural or volcanic heat ; and there is every rea- 
son for supposing that there is no difference whatever. 

When springs are visited for the purpose of bathing, the best time to use the 
water in this manner is before breakfast, or an hour before dinner, or if perspira- 
tion is desired, immediately before retiring to rest. If the baths have too stimu- 
lating an action they should be diluted—one bath a day, and in some cases one 
in two days, is sufficient. At first a person should not remain in the bath more 
than from ten to fifteen minutes, afterwards the time may be prolonged. As in 
the case of drinking the waters, so also in bathing, the advice of a physician 
should be sought; for persons have died in baths, and others have been struck 
down by paralysis caused by their injudicious use. 

The effect of a bath is more marked when thé whole body is submitted sud- 
denly to its action, as in the plunge bath. Sometimes it is better to walk into 
the water rapidly down an incline than to plunge in. It is not improbable that 
baths may act in part by the absorption of their mineral constituents through the 
skin, especially when the body has been immersed for some time, for it is often 
found that there is a continued bitter saline taste after bathing, though none of 
the water may have entered the mouth. 

The shower and douche baths are of great value in the treatment of many 
forms of disease, and in all well-regulated spas suitable means are provided 
to enable the bather to direct streams of water at any desired temperature 
against different parts of the body. The good effects arising from the use 
of such douche baths in certain diseases of women will, it is hoped, lead to 
their more general introduction at all springs. There is no doubt that if they 
were more extensively used greater benefits would accrue from the use of hot 
mineral waters. There is much yet to learn regarding the manner of using 
such streams or jets of water as douches, for as different effects are produced by 
electricity, accordingly as we use it, so in the case of the douche bath, different 
effects are produced according as we employ a fine spray, or a large volume of 
water at a high or low velocity. 

Next to mineral baths, sea baths are of the greatest value; indeed we may 
regard sea water as a kind of mineral water, containing chiefly chlorides and sul- 
phates of soda and lime, with a minute quantity of bromine and iodine. Some 
suppose that its organic matter produces a good effect. There is no doubt 
that it does so when decaying in the form of sea-weed, and thereby impregnat- 
ing the air with the odors that are found on the coast. Sea baths are of great 
benefit in glandular and lymphatic diseases, in certain diseases of the skin, and 
in nervous affections. The action of the water is, however, inseparably connected 
with that of the air, for sea-water baths taken in a tub at a distance from the 
shore are useless. 

Mud baths were used in very early times, the first mention being that of the 
angel who went down into the pool at a certain season to trouble the water, and 
thereby render it more healing. Pliny says, “The very mud of mineral springs 
may be employed to good purpose, but to be effectual, after being applied to the 
body it must be left to dry in the sun.” The mud from sulphuretted and arseni- 
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cal waters is highly recommended at present, especially in the treatment of can- 
cer and certain skin diseases. 

The moss that grows in mineral water has also been used from early times 
as a local application in gout and skin diseases. Even the scum or froth that 
collects on the surface of certain waters is highly vaunted as a local application. 
Vapor and gas baths have been recently introduced at some spas, and are said 
to produce satisfactory results. 

The acknowledged medicinal value of mineral springs, and their consequent 
pecuniary importance, has frequently led to the sophistication of natural waters 
in order to gratify the cupidity of their owners. Even springs of ascertained 
value have been thus manipulated, or “ messed,” as it is called. The most no- 
torious example of this reprehensible practise was the messing of the Chelten- 
ham water by Adam Neale and Matthew, who admitted that they threw into 
the wells many dozens of pounds of Epsom salts daily. The knowledge of this 
deception produced such a reaction in the public mind that for many years the 
springs were avoided, even though they possessed valuable properties in their 
natural state. Such deceptions are inevitably exposed sooner or later, and the 
injury thereby wrought to the spa, as in the case of the Cheltenham Springs, re- 
quires many years to efface its evil effects. 

Though mineral springs are to be found scattered throughout the United 
States the great majority are either in the Appalachian chain, extending from 
Maine to Alabama, or in the Rocky Mountain region. Such facts as these 
would seem to imply the existence of some connection between the sources of 
these waters and the causes of upheaval of these great mountain ranges, and it 
is not at all improbable that many valuable springs may in future be discovered 
either in. these ranges, or in lines parallel to them, and in their immediate 
vicinity. 

From what has already been said regarding the valuable properties of min- 
eral waters, it is evident that the development of such natural resources of a 
country is a matter of no little importance. In the case of the older or long- 
known springs, the knowledge of their existence was, in many instances, derived 
by the early settlers from the Indians, among whom, for example, the White Sul- 
phur Springs of Virginia passed under the name of the Medicine Waters of the 
Hunting Grounds of the Shawnees. Generally, the discovery of the medicinal 
virtues of a spring is the result of accident, the attention of the people being 
drawn to cases which have been relieved or cured ; a certain degree of notoriety 
is obtained, and it soon becomes a place of fashionable resort. Science is then 
called in to determine the constituents upon which the properties of the water 
depend, and to establish the reputation of the spring on a firmer and more ra- 
tional basis. 

The mere analysis of a water cannot enable a physician to prescribe it with 
complete satisfaction, since it is necessary to know the action of the mixture of 
ingredients as well as of each individual constituent. A thorough examination 
is, nevertheless, of the utmost importance in enabling him to judge what classes 
of diseases are most apt to be benefitted by the waters of a given spring. In- 
stead, then, of the analysis being the last link of a chain of evidence regarding the 
value of a water, it should be the first ; and it has often occurred in our experience 
of such matters that most important and unsuspected properties have been dis- 
covered through the medium of a carefully-conducted examination. 

It is estimated that there are many thousands of mineral springs in the 
United States, only a very few of which have as yet been subjected to a proper 
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analysis. It is to be hoped that this source of national wealth will before long 
receive the attention it so richly deserves, and that by the discovery of new 
springs the advantages of a sojourn in the vicinity of such restorers of health 
may be brought within the pecuniary means of those whv cannot afford to travel 
to a great distance. 

Though the springs of the Appalachian range are of special interest to the in- 
habitants of the Eastern portion of the United States, those of the West command 
our attention, and surprise us, on account of their magnitude. Some of them 
are, in reality, subterranean rivers that have burst their way to the surface, as in 
the case of the Franklin River, which takes its origin in large, cold springs, some 
of which send off rapid creeks a foot deep and over fifteen feet wide. In the 
Rocky Mountain region, Nevada presents the greatest variety in its springs. They 
are at all elevations, the smaller being innumerable, while there are many over 
one hundred feet in diameter and one hundred feet deep. Its thermal waters are 
often found on mounds formed by their own deposits, and in some instances 
these elevations cover many acres and are over fifty feet in height. Hot and 
cold springs are sometimes so close together that one may at the same moment 
dip a hand into each. Some show a kind of tidal movement, and one, known as 
the Steamboat Spring, emits a loud, puffing noise, like a high-pressure engine. 

In the region about the Great Salt Lake there are many extraordinary springs, 
some of which are of great size, and have a very high temperature, as may be 
seen by referring to the table of temperatures in the first portion of this article. 
Our knowledge of these wonders of the West is yet in its infancy, and though 
much of interest is known, our limited space will not permit any farther discus- 
sion of their properties. The springs of the East, on the contrary, possess a pe- 
culiar interest and value, on account of their proximity and well-ascertained 
properties. We shall, therefore, examine those that are extensively known 
somewhat at length. 

Of all the Eastern States, Virginia is the richest in the number and variety of 
her mineral springs. Within her borders there are found sulphur, chalybeate, 
saline, aluminous, acidulous and thermal waters. The early settlement of the 
State, and the character of the settlers, many of whom were from the better class 
of English, led to the early development of these natural resources. The White 
Sulphur Springs were a fashionable resort nearly two centuries ago, though tents 
were the best accommodation that the place afforded, and the bathing tubs were 
ordinary farm troughs hewed out of the enormous primitive forest trees. In 
1784, a great advance was made by the erection of log huts, which have in later 
times been succeeded by hotels that can accommodate more than 2,000 guests. 

The White Sulphur waters are highly recommended for certain forms of dys- 
pepsia, for chronic disease of the liver, spleen, bowels, and urinary organs ; also 
in various diseases peculiar to women. In chronic disease of the brain and 
nerves, and in many eruptive diseases of the skin, relief is speedily obtained. 
Rheumatism, gout, and mercurial diseases are, in many instances, greatly allevi- 
ated, if not cured. These results are, however, only to be obtained by the judi- 
cious selection and proper use of the waters under the guidance of an experienced 
physician. Where the latter cannot be found, the sufferer will obtain very useful 
information in the work of Dr. J. J. Moorman, the resident physician at the White 
Sulphur Springs, and to whom we are indebted in a great measure for our knowl- 
edge of the valuable properties of these waters. 

The Berkeley Springs, of Virginia, were also famous in colonial days, when 
the accommodation consisted of a few log huts and temporary tents, generally 
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constructed out of wagon-covers. The want of cultivation in the surrounding 
country obliged each family to bring their own provisions, a necessity that was 
rendered doubly arduous on account of the character of the roads, many of which 
had not even arrived at the dignity of a “corduroy.” The bathing-house was an 
artificial pond formed by scooping a hollow in the sand and surrounding it with 
a close pine-brush fence. This commodious “ Badhaus” was alternately used 
by the ladies and gentlemen. When the former were to be in possession, a tin 
trumpet resembling the modern fish-horn was sounded, and the men retired to a 
distance, leaving the gentler sex in full and undisturbed enjoyment of the bath- 
ing facilities. 

The season at these springs is said to have resembled a camp-meeting, at 
which dancing, fiddling, drinking, and gaming were the order of the day. There 
was a great demand for the more permanent and aristocratic structures, as there 
is inour day for cottages at Newport and Saratoga. Even the “Father of his 
Country ” was a speculator in desirable spring property, for in his will we find 
this entry in the list of property disposed of, “ Bath springs. Two well-situated 
and handsome buildings, to the amount of £150.” And he adds, “ The lots cost 
me, to the best of my recollection, between fifty and sixty pounds twenty years 
ago. Whether property there has increased or decreased in value, and in what 
condition the houses are, I am ignorant, but suppose they are not valued too 
high.” 

The hot springs of Bath County, Va., are very valuable in the treatment ot 
all chronic diseases, but more especially in gout, rheumatism, and glandular en- 
largements. The temperature of some of these springs is as high as 110 degrees. 
They exert a powerful stimulant action on the whole system, and great care should 
be used in determining the temperature at which they are to be employed, as 
serious consequences have followed their injudicious use. In order to avoid the 
errors that might arise from misunderstanding regarding the temperature of a 
bath, a scale of values has been generally agreed upon, as follows : 

DEG. DEG. DEC. DEG 
Acold bath - + 32to6o A tepid bath - - 85to 92 


A cool bath - 60to75 Awarmbath - g2to 98 
A temperate bath - - - 75to8s5 A hot bath - - - - 8tor2 


While the warm bath is always grateful, the hot bath is more properly 
remedial in its action, and it should always be regulated by the thermometer, 
as indeed should all baths. The properties of the bath waters have been 
made the subject of special study by Dr. J. L. Cabell, who has been for many 
years connected with the University of Virginia, and who has recently become 
the resident physician at the springs. Under his able superintendence much is 
to be hoped for in the development of these valuable medicinal resources, and 
the inauguration of the policy of appointing men of acknowledged ability to 
such positions is a good omen for the future development of these sources of 
national wealth. 

The Sweet Springs, in Monroe County, have been found of great value in 
dyspepsia, attended by neuralgia and cramps, also in the treatment of women 
who are enervated by nursing, or from long confinement, in which they have 
been deprived of exercise and fresh air. These waters have been used with es- 
pecial success as douche baths, and have acquired a great reputation in the 
treatment of sterility produced by certain causes. 

New York stands next to Virginia in the number, variety, and value of her 
mineral waters. Saratoga, Ballston, Sharon, Lebanon, and Avon are household 
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words in our city, and who has not heard of High Rock, Empire, and Congress 
water ? 

Analyses of the Croton water used in New York for domestic purposes, show 
that it contains about 5 grains of solid mineral matter to the gallon, while Con- 
gress water contains about 600 grains: 400 of this is common table salt; car- 
bonates of soda, magnesia and lime constitute about 190 grains ; and of the re- 
mainder, 5 grains is carbonate of iron, 3.5 hydriodate of soda, and 1.5 grains 
silica. The examination of the gaseous contents shows the presence of 311 
cubic inches of carbonic acid, and 7 of atmospheric air to the gallon. 

The other springs of Saratoga and Ballston Spa resemble Congress water in 
their composition, the difference consisting chiefly in the proportions of the va- 
rious solid ingredients. The Empire Spring, for example, contains 12 grains of 
hydriodate of soda to about 500 of solid residue, being in this respect the richest 
of all the springs of this group. 

The carbonic acid held in solution in these waters, enables them to dissolve 
the large amount of carbonates of lime and magnesia shown by analysis. On 
the escape of the gas, these solids are precipitated, and thus form a deposit, 
which in the case of the High Rock Spring, has accumulated to a considerable 
height around the original formation, and gives it its characteristic appearance. 
It is this gaseous ingredient that has made these the most attractive of all our 
springs; the saline purgatives that enter so extensively into their composition, 
together with the iron and iodine they contain, also give them medicinal proper- 
ties of the greatest value, and render them useful in the treatment of a variety 
of diseases. But with all these advantages in their favor, their injudicious use 
frequently causes trouble. Dr. Steel, whose analysis and long acquaintance with 
these springs has rendered him an authority on the subject, says: “ These wa- 
ters are so generally used, and their effects so seldom injurious, particularly to 
persons in health, that almost every one who has ever drank of them assumes 
the prerogative of directing their use to others ; and were these directions al- 
ways the result of experience and observation, they certainly would be less ob- 
jectionable ; but there are many persons who flock about the springs during the 
drinking season, without any knowledge of the composition of the waters, and 
little or none of their effects, who contrive to dispose of their directions to the 
ignorant and unwary, with no other result than to injure the reputation of the 
water, and destroy the prospects of the diseased.” 

The governing idea of the majority of the pilgrims to Saratoga seems to be 
that the benefit to be derived from the water, is in direct proportion to the quan- 
tity consumed. They consequently swallow an amount of the saline fluid that 
no healthy stomach can tolerate, much less one enfeebled by disease. Fortu- 
nately for the foolish experimenter, the overworked organ generally rejects the 
dose, but sometimes it is retained, when the most disagreeable consequences 
follow. ‘ The pulse becomes quick and feeble, the extremities cold, the head 
painful and dizzy, the bowels swollen and tender, and the whole train of nervous 
affections alarmingly increased; and should the unfortunate sufferer survive the 
effects of his imprudence, it is only to renew his worst apprehensions, from the 
loss of confidence in what he probably considered a last resort.” 

These waters are adapted to the treatment of obstructions of the abdominal 
viscera, both of the intestines, glandular and vascular systems. In bilious af- 
fections, dropsies, renal diseases, chronic rheumatism, gout, scrofula, many cu- 
taneous eruptions, mercurial diseases, chlorosis, and other diseases peculiar to 
females, they generally give relief, and often materially aid in effecting a cure. 
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Sulphur waters are very common in New York, but only a few of the springs 
contain enough of the gas and of solid matters to make them valuable; or if 
they do, are not yet sufficiently developed to have attained more than a local 
reputation. Of those that are more extensively known, the Sharon and Avon 
are perhaps the most important. They contain about twenty cubic inches of 
sulphuretted hydrogen to the gallon, and are also rich in saline ingredients. 
They differ from the Virginia springs in not containing the peculiar organic 
matter found in those waters ; but they hold in solution a greater proportion of 
sulphates of soda and magnesia, and of chloride of sodium, These slight va- 
riations do not, however, materially change their properties ; they are, therefore, 
applicable in all those cases to which the Virginia sulphur waters are suited. 

In concluding these brief remarks on the springs of the United States, we 
cannot avoid drawing attention to the essential difference in the manner of liv- 
ing adopted at the European and American spas. Here men, women, and chil- 
dren, to the number of many hundreds, are crowded in immense caravansaries. 
They feed at a table where the chief object of each is to struggle to gain his 
share of badly-cooked viands, and get the full value of his money, regardless of 
the injury he is doing his digestive organs. By the ladies, the chief portion of 
the time is occupied in competing with each other in the matter of dress, and 
thereby making themselves as uncomfortable as possible, and throwing every 
obstacle in the way of their recovery. 

In Europe, on the contrary, the hotels are small; the vast majority of those 
who frequent the spas live in pretty cottages, and gather about them all the 
comforts and necessities of ahome. The social meetings are those of well-or- 
dered communities, and conducted as much as possible in the open air. Every- 
thing is made to assist in the restoration of the health of those who seek the 
springs for the advantages they offer. 

Why should not we adopt this system of separate houses? Instead of dwell- 
ing in enormous establishments, where the air is poisoned by the effluvia from 
the bodies of a thousand people, and the rooms approach in size the dimensions 
of a commodious coffin-—where the noise of passing feet and the cries of the 
rising generation utterly destroy night rest—why do not we live in comfortable, 
neat, roomy cottages? They might ‘be arranged around a central hotel, pos- 
sessing rather the character of a restaurant than that of an overgrown boarding 
house. From this, asa centre, meals might be served to the surrounding houses 


at any desired time. Such a system would greatly increase the attractions of a 
spa, and add to the profits of those who have a pecuniary interest in it; and un- 
til it is generally adopted, and families thereby enabled to live in peace and 
quietness, breathe pure air, and sleep undisturbed, our springs will not begin to 
attain the development of which they are capable, nor do a tithe of the good that 
a bountiful Nature has given them the power of accomplishing. 

Joun C. DRAPER, M. D. 








THE STORY OF A LIFE. 


N looking over some old papers the other day, I found, unexpectedly, this 
I pile of yellow, worn sheets, which now lies before me. The sight of them 
thrilled me with a strange, sharp pain, as if a lover, after a long succession of 
years had ebbed and flowed, should come all unawares upon the handful ef dust 
which once stood to him for all the world’s beauty and sweetness ; and as he 
would turn hastily from marred cheek and faded curl, so I eagerly thrust these 
memorials of the past back into the dark where they had slept so long, and turned 
the key in the lock. But not so easily could I turn the key upon memory ; not 
so easily remand that forlorn ghost to the chambers of silence. 

And so for some days I have been brooding over that life whose story is 
partly told here—that baffled, cheated life, as it seems to us who look from the 
outside, though doubtless He, who knows how to bring beauty out of desolation, 
all along held in His hand the immortal compensation. 

Now that for these five summers past, the grass has been growing over that 
far-away grave; now that he has got close to the secret of things, and knows, 
maybe, how it came about and why it was to be, I think there can be no harm 
in writing out the story in full. It may serve to warn somebody off the shoals 
upon which he was wrecked. Why so many lives must be warnings instead of 
guide-posts we shall never know till the cross-lights which confuse and perplex 
us now are fused in the white radiance of the Hereafter. 

In the same desk with these other papers lie packages of Ray’s letters. He 
was a most generous and voluminous correspondent, writing when absent upon 
short journeys, with or without excuse, and speaking far more freely by his pen 
than he could ever persuade himself to do by his lips. For there was a certain 
reticence about him which attracted while it repelled ; it was no stone wall, 
high-built and inaccessible, which shut you out from his heart, but rather a green 
hedge, where birds sang and flowers bloomed, and through whose openings you 
got glimpses of sunny fields beyond. 

I suppose I am by nature a hero-worshipper. Atleast I am certain I find 
in myself that propensity to fall down and worship greatness when it comes in 
the shape that pleases me, which is perhaps characteristic of impulsive women, 
who divine goodness and beauty at sight, and learn their opposites slowly. And 
so I bent the knee to Ray from the moment that I entered his house, to be, what 
I trust I was, a friend and companion to the end of his life. My five years of 
seniority were greatly in my favor. Seniority zs a great advantage when one is 
aunt, or sister, or friend ; for although it may be true, as somebody has lately said, 
that men do not like to be taught or corrected by women, and only desire in 
them that amount of intellect which serves as a cushion for their own, still I 
think they will tolerate and excuse superiority when it has superior years to fall 
back upon. And so, when Ray and I had our hot discussions, and our eager 
disputes, and our almost quarrels, which never were quarrels quite, I found my 
seniority a tower of strength where I could always retire when the battle waxed 
fiercest. 

I learned in these years to know him thoroughly ; all the intricacies of his 
character were plain to me. I knew where he was strong and where he was 
weak ; what woful mistakes he was likely to fall into, and where he was absolutely 
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inaccessible to temptation. And this knowledge I gained partly through the 
kindness of circumstances, and partly because Ray was absolutely without dis- 
guise. And yet I think few people knew him wholly. They were more or less 
familiar with the tall, slight figure which clothed so thinly his rare, magnetic 
soul; with his nervous gestures ; with the sweet, wonderfully-sweet smile, which 
by times illuminated his odd, not handsome, but singularly winning face ; the 
blue eyes, which could laugh like a child’s or soften like a woman’s ; the delicate, 
clearly-cut chin, and the mouth, whose reticent, tender lips shut as closely over 
a great sorrow as they could smile readily in sympathy or mirth; they knew 
somewhat of his power and genius ; they basked in his geniality ; people, young 
and old, brought their troubles, their needs, their griefs to him, and were com- 
forted ; they talked over books with him, and admired his bright and profound 
criticisms ; and everybody loved him. But just here, just outside the peculiar- 
ities that made the personality of the man, the knowledge of his friends stopped, 
as the knowledge of most friends must stop. Only here and there one can enter 
the Holy of Holies. 

If his wife only understands him, I used to think, all will be well. But if 
Ray marries a coarse, a shallow, or a selfish woman—or anybody who is all 
these, for this trinity is one whose relation has no mystery, then farewell to my 
hopes of Ray. I became so possessed with this idea, at last, that I always 
opened his letters when he was absent with a feeling of apprehension. Ray’s 
wife was the great terror of my days, as inevitable as retribution. 

I was sanguine that Ray’s choice would be worthy of him; and yet I was al- 
ways prepared to see my worst fears realized. And so when at last a letter did 
come, and I knew, as by a revelation, what she was, I laid the letter down calmly, 
felt my heart stop beating, and something in me said—“ It is just as I expected!” 

I kept saying these words over and over till Dora came; said them while I 
swept and adorned and made the house beautiful for her; said them till she came. 

How well I remember the night Ray brought her home in the cold Christmas 
weather ; lifted her out of the sleigh, all wrapped up in furs and shawls as she 
was—a little brown bundle of something—and carried her lightly in his strong 
arms over the strip of new-fallen snow which lay between the door and the gate, 
crossed the entry, and ‘set her down in the middle of the parlor floor. 

“There, Aunt Lou! Now, Dora, look about you !” 

And then the creathre unwound some yards of a scarf of soft, scarlet wool 
from about her head, and pulled at various strings, and tugged at buttons. And 
Ray essayed to help, in spite of me, with his large, awkward man’s hands, and 
helped so well that the little fur-lined hood tumbled off, and a great mass of 
crinkling, curling, glistening black hair—black as black could be—came rippling 
all over her shoulders in opulent, shining waves, and a dark, singular face looked 
up at me with triumph, and pleasure, and defiance, and curiosity in the eyes. 
Gray eyes! They should have been black, for her skin was like a quadroon’s, 
and her face had the beauty of the dark races, at once alluring and repulsive. 

“Ts your name Cleopatra?” I murmured, under my breath. 

“Her name is Dora,” said Ray, but half understanding. “Kiss her, Aunt 
Lou ! kiss my wife,” and Ray’s face shone elate, and he walked about the room, 
and evidently would have liked to dance ; and, in short, comported himself like 
a man who has secured the Koh-i-noor among women. 

“ Your wife ! why, Ray! she’s onlyachild,” I said, in great wonder, and with 
a growing conviction that my Ray had made a fool of himself. That little, pale, 
dark, subtle, small-brained woman the wife of my noble Ray. Oh, me! 
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I was speechless. And while I stood thus, a living impersonation of an out- 
raged sense of the fitness of things, this small woman glided up to me, put one 
of her fefite hands into mine, and said in a very positive, self-conscious tone: 

“T am eighteen, Miss Lou!” 

“Think how that sounded to thirty-five ! 

“Eighteen! oh, my! and Ray is thirty. Eighteen from thirty leaves twelve, 
I think. I beg your pardon, you pretty, venerable old lady.” And then I kissed 
her, and she returned the salute with a certain formal stiffness of manner, which, 
I dare say, Ray called dignity, and said she was sure she should love me—of 
course, she couldn’t have been sure—and hoped I should love her, which I very 
much doubted. 

And then we all had tea, and Ray’s air of responsibility and young-husband 
dignity, as assured as if it were two years instead of two weeks old, and his gal- 
lant fondness, and his careful repression of his superior masculine intelligence, 
which was apt to be rather self-assertative, was something wonderful and de- 
lightful to behold. 

After tea, when the fire had thawed her out, and the cold chicken and toast 
had refreshed her, Dora got acquainted quite fast, laughed and told stories about 
the journey, made little jokes—not very funny ones—at Ray, sent him up stairs 
a good many times, walked about and examined things, and was graciously 
pleased to approve most of them, and, finally, when Ray and I fell into earnest 
talk about some new book, cuddled up in the great chintz-covered easy-chair and 
went to sleep. 

Our discussion fell off, and our eyes wandered to the sleeping face. Ray’s 
lovingly, mine, though yet critical, softening somewhat. She looked younger, 
more girlish, when asleep. Somehow she had impressed me as an old woman in 
spite of her soft, smooth skin. 

“You must be good to her, Ray,” I said, in a whisper. 

He came behind her chair and looked down reverently into her face. 

“T will—God knows I mean to be,” he said, his voice low with emotion, 
“You must help me, Lou. If you see me going wrong call me back.” 

The winning smile came to his face. He looked so tender, so good, I knew 
him to be so noble, so true, that I granted him absolution on the iustant for his 
small sins of obstinacy and self-will. They were not very grave faults after all, 
and I remembered that he was only a man, and forgave him. 

We talked on ip a low tone, and by-and-by Dora opened her eyes and said, 
composedly, that she thought she had perhaps better retire. How long those 
gray eyes of hers had been regarding us from under the lids I don’t know. I 
felt much more comfortable after Ray had carried her off up stairs. 

He came back presently, sobered, less triumphant, more like the bachelor 
nephew who had been my only companion for seven years. He sat down in his 
own place, and I, with my sewing, took my own place, and the fire flamed, and 
the clock ticked, and the books, ever constant and delightful companions, looked 
down from their shelves, and the night wore on, as so many other nights had 
done, and it was just like the old time, when there was only Ray and I, until a 
light footfall on the floor above startled us into recollection of the new life which 
had come into ours. 

Perhaps I felt a little pang then, ‘knowing what I had lost, knowing that Ray 
could never be again quite the same to me. This jealous affection, with which 
women, especially lone women, cling to the few or the one, though often ridi- 
culed, seems to me quite natural and inevitable. You can but feel sore at the 
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intrusion of a new love, however long you may have anticipated or even wished 
for it. 

And this, I suppose, was what made me speak a little more sharply, and less 
sensibly than I should have done, in reply to Ray’s remark : 

“You'll love her, Lou! I’m sure you'll love her.” 

“Love her? Very likely. I am apt to love birds, and babies, and kittens— 
and I think Dora much like the last—I am not sure I’m not afraid of her claws. 
I do wonder, Ray Stuart, that you should choose such a woman for a wife. 
Woman, indeed! A child in years—and I know not what, in truth.” 

Now I know this was very imprudent. I knew it then, but I think I told you 
I was impulsive. Usually I control myself, and am cautious and proper, like 
other people ; but under great stress of feeling my prudence gets swept away, 
and a sharp thing says itself. 

“Ts she a woman to fight the battle of life at one’s side ?” 

Ray rose, and stood by the fireplace, studying the dying coals for a minute, 
and then meeting my eyes gravely and frankly, said: 

“ Lou, the hard part of the fight is over for me. If there are any more con- 
flicts to come I can wage them alone. Anyhow the thing is done, and I wish 
you would make the best of it.” 

His voice softened, faltered a little. Was there a misgiving in his heart, 
then? I did not know. I only guessed. But the thought that there might be, 
swept away the last bit of sore feeling. 

“J will, Ray, I will,” I said, humbly ; and then I added, “ What magnificent 
hair she has! and such a dainty, Petite figure. 

Ray smiled, his own enchanting smile. I was glad to have pleased him. 
“Thank you! That is like your own kind self, Lou. And now let me tell you 
how I found her.” 

He sat down again, and I piled on more wood, and the clock ticked, and the 
fire blazed, and the night went as so many nights had done—with a difference. 

He told me all about the little drama in which he had taken a part. It was a 
very simple play, repeated upon many a stage. A young girl, an old aunt, a 
young man who begins to wonder why the wife he waits for does not come, a 
kindly woman who thinks it no harm to vary the monotony of life in a country 
parsonage by a little innocent match-making—these were all. And the dénoue- 
ment was, perhaps, inevitable. 

“‘ Now you see how it was,” said Ray. 

I nodded. Surely! I saw it all quite plainly. Was it not in the spring, 
“when a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love?” I knew how 
the green fields, and the azure skies, and the soft, west winds had wooed him ; 
how all the sweet influences of nature had allied themselves to the tempter ; 
how longingly, when those sweet days were over, he had looked back from the 
fireside where only his plain-faced, maiden aunt sat, and enviously recalled 
Dora’s youth and prettiness, and thought—not consciously, no, not consciously 
—but not the less really thought, that the ideal wife was long in coming, and was 
it not an illusion after all, and was thorough sympathy possible or essential, and 
would it not be foolish to throw away a chance of happiness for a dream of the 
imagination? And circumstances had joined hands with inclination, and he 


had drifted with the tide. 


I folded up my work. 
“TI see, by your face, you don’t like it, Lou,” he said, impatiently. “Yet you 


always wished me to marry. You are unreasonable.” 
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“No, Ray. I'll pray night and day that this marriage may be a happy one, 
but all my praying won’t make it so against the laws of nature.” 

“Why shouldn’t it be?” asked Ray, almost angrily. He rose and walked 
about the room. “I want a wife, not a colleague,” he said shortly. 

“A wife is a colleague, in a very high sense.” 

“You'd rather,” continued Ray, not minding my remark, “ you’d rather I’d 
marry a domestic, affectionate woman, without intellectual gifts, than a hard, 
angular, unsexed woman, all brain and no heart ?” 

“I never guessed that, with good men—they are not so very common, are 
they ?—it must needs come to a choice of evils. When it does, one must decide 
what is to him the least. But I never happened to know a woman all brain and 
no heart. Did you?” 

Ray was laying up some fallen brands, and, perhaps, that was why he didn’t 
answer me. 

“And I think I have heard in some sermon—was it one of yours ?—that 
breadth of soul implies understanding as well as culture; that narrowness and 
hardness are the outgrowth of ignorance; that intelligence is genial, and sym- 
pathetic and tender—” 

“Lou, Lou! You find it easy to turn my words against me. But you can’t 
always live out your theories.” 

“‘ Ray, that is the worst thing I ever heard you say.” 

He reddened, and looked, and was ashamed. “See here, Lou! You’ve been 
true to your dreams. Your heart has been starved, because you couldn’t accept 
the food fate provided. What have you gained?” 

“I’ve kept my own self-respect,” I said; and I added, more to myself than 
him, “A man, or woman, can do without happiness, and instead thereof find 
blessedness.” 

“Perhaps, perhaps,” said Ray, his face softening. “But men are not so 
strong as women in some things, I doubt. My heart craves more substantial 
food. I want my little wife to love me. I want children to climb about my 
knees. And I am thirty years old. Lou, believe I’ve done wisely, and let us be 
thagkful.” 

The tears were in my eyes when I promised, which I aid in good faith. I 
sat a long time after he left me. I must think it out now, but after to-night I’d 
shut my eyes to everything, for Ray’s sake, if I could. I would try to forget my 
unfavorable impressions, and look at Dora through rose-colored glasses. 

In a week or two the new order of things seemed as old as the world. The 
people called, curious as they would be, to see the minister’s wife. 

Mrs. Vandervere surveyed her critically. “There’s something stiff and 
formal about her. She gives you the impression of a self-willed, self-opinionated 
person. Is she obstinate, my dear Miss Lou?” 

“T hope not,” I said, with involuntary alarm. ‘“ Ray has a strong will of his 
own, you know.” 

“Very true, and two such wills—” Mrs. Vandervere paused, and my imagi- 
nation filled out the picture. ‘ Men make such curious mistakes,” continued 
the lady, reflectively. “They think an ignorant girl would, of course, yield 
everything. They forget that ignorance is always headstrong, wilful, unreason- 
able. Intelligence is docile, open to coaviction, candid and just.” 

“But, Mrs. Vandervere—” 

“Never mind, my dear! There! don’t look so frightened. If he’s made a 
goose of himself, I dare say he deserved it, and domestic trials, they say, are 
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admirable discipline; though, to be sure, I wouldn’t have him fitted for heaven 
quite yet.” And Mrs. Vandervere smiled down upon my alarm, and departed. 

During these days of exhibition, Dora bore herself with an af/omd, a cool- 
ness, a perfect composure, which must have arisen, I think, from a serene con- 
sciousness of her exalted merit. She was so old, so old! What would I not 
have given for one glimpse of such girlishness as belonged to her eighteen years. 
An indiscretion would have been a relief. Did I say I would look at her through 
rose-colored glasses? I did my best; but the imagination shrank hopelessly 
from the attempt to glorify anything so utterly prosaic and common-place. 

I kept out of the way of my married lovers. I would not have been Madame 
de Trop for the world. But when Ray was in his study, and Dora and I sat 
together sewing, then was I brought into full knowledge of her meagreness, her 
narrowness, and her essentially matter-of-fact temperament. 

She talked about her Aunt Mehitabel, who was very rich, and whose wealth 
she seemed to covet; of the style in which her friends in Redleaf lived; of the 
lovers she had refused, and of her new and old dresses. This last was an inex- 
haustible topic. She dearly loved to see herself prettily arrayed, and it required 
planning to accomplish this. She had a wise head in these matters—knew just 
how a breadth could be turned to hide the ravages of wear and sunshine, and 
what could be made of material hopeless to ordinary eyes. And this was all that 
she knew to any purpose. 

Don’t think I would pretend that she was silly. She was only hopelessly 
mediocre. A little of that foolishness that Charles Lamb delighted in, would 
have been a relief from this dead-level of common-place. 

Dora was dreadfully proper and correct. She had a little set of opinions, all 
carefully labelled and put away as safely as she bestowed her ribbons and laces. 
Nobody was ever to question them. If anybody did so, it was resented as a 
personal insult. As for controverting them, that was a sheer impossibility. 
Nature had marked out a little circle for her, and she walked it assiduously, day 
after day, and she would walk it to the end of her life. 

The confidence of utter ignorance is, in its way, sublime. You may lavish 
rhetoric, you may waste logic upon it, and you only intrench it more firmly ; yow 
may hurl argument at it, and you only multiply its defences. Just as the accu- 
mulation of our shot and shell made Sumter at last impregnable. 

It was one of Dora’s peculiarities that she couldn’t spell. I don’t think Ray 
minded her innocence of the multiplication table. It almost amused him to hear 
her insist that eight times nine was sixty-three ; but he was certain a lady should 
be able to write a graceful letter. Any lapse in this particular shocked and dis- 
gusted him. What was nigh upon being their first quarrel grew out of the in- 
tricacies of the English language. 

“T am going to spend the afternoon with Mrs. Vandervere,” announced Dora, 
one morning. “She sent me a note, yesterday, asking me.” 

1 “Have you answered it?” asked Ray, quickly. 

“Oh, yes, and here itis. You must mail it, if you please,” and she passed 
him a billet. 

“ May I read it?” he inquired. 

““T suppose you can, if you choose,” returned Dora, pouting 4 little. 

He did not heed it; his eye was just upon the address: “ My deer Mrs. Van- 
dervere ! ” 

“Oh, Dora, Dora, this will never do!” he exclaimed, a vivid color leaping 
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up to his face. “You must let me write the note for you. Your note would 
shock Mrs. Vandervere,” he added. 

“ Let’me see what there is so shocking about it,” said Dora, snatching the 
paper. ‘“ You’re so absurdly particular.” 

“Is that the way you spell dear ?” demanded Ray, in despair. 

“To be sure it is. If d, double e, r, doesn’t speli dear, pray what does it 
spell?” asked Dora, triumphantly. “I appeal to Aunt Lou.” 

Aunt Lou, who always, upon principle, declined to act as umpire, hastened 
to make her escape; but she saw Dora burst into tears, and heard her sob out 
that Ray was a tyrant, and he didn’t love her, and what did he marry her for if 
he thought she was such a goose. 

Poor Ray! poor Dora! Such a mistake, you see, hurts both ways. With 
an inferior man, Dora would have run comfortably enough in her little groove, 
and her prim, orderly, industrious ways would have found their due appreciation. 

Now they were swallowed up in the one great disappointment. Not that 
Ray ever spoke of it. But it was written on his face, rang in his voice, found 
expression, when he did not suspect it, in his written words, and uttered itself 
in pathetic prayer. 

“I'd never advise a girl to marry a minister,” said Dora, one day. 

* Qh, Dora!” 

“] wouldn’t,” she insisted, laughing, but a good deal in earnest. “ When 
you want to talk to him he’s always planning out a sermon.” 

“If you could get him to read his sermons to you,” I suggested. 

“Oh mercy! Not for the world!” cried Dora, energetically, “1 hate ser- 
mons. They’re so prosy.” 

“ Not Ray’s?” 

“ They’re sermons /” said Dora, with a shrug. Everything that belonged to 
Ray’s work was equally distasteful to her. 

Ray changed fast. The inspiration had somehow gone out of his life. He 
was moody, sometimes a little bitter. The taint of cynicism was upon much 
that he wrote. He had lost his hold upon the great, uplifting truths that used to 
be so dear to him, and he was drifting down, down. I could have wept night 
and day over the change. Yet this was the first year, the honeymoon was not 
gone out of their sky. What would it be when the years grew many? But I 
had a hope, and before that year waned, a new, sweet influence came to soften 
all asperities, to freshen all old delights, to relight the fire on the altar of love. 
Dora’s baby was a tender comforter. Such a perfect specimen of babyhood. 
Ray rejoiced over the tiny girl, The hardness slipped away from him. His 
delight was simply past expression. On that great tide Dora floated back to her 
old place in his heart. She grew second in his eyes. Ray’s imagination in- 
vested her with superhuman sweetness, He liked to call her his Madonna. If 
only she had been so made that when the glory dropped away the likeness to 
the angel had remained. But Dora was, unhappily, very human. She hated 
pain, she hated being shut up in the house, and she liked very much to have her 
own way, 

“T shall call the baby after Aunt Mehitabel,” said Dora, as soon as she got 
strong enough to assert herself. “I think if I do she'll give the child all her 
money.” 

“Mehitabel!” said Ray, aghast, and looked down at the innocent little 
one. 

“Yes, Mehitabel! Or it might be Mehitabel Dora, or Dora Mehitabel! It 
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isn’t a pretty name, to be sure, but we could call her Hitty or Meta, or Bell, 
Oh, Bell! that would do nicely,” said Dora, decidedly. 

“] always thought,” said Ray, with some energy, “that one of the meanest 
acts a parent could do was to give a child a hideous name and then shirk the 


consequences in that way.” 

“ But think of the money, Ray.” 

“I do think of it. I wouldn’t hang that name to that little one for all the 
wealth of all the old women in the country.” 

Dora was angry. “I should think I might have the privilege of naming my 
own baby,” she said, in her stiff, resentful way. 

“ But, my dear, its Ray’s baby, too,” I suggested. 

This view of the case made no impression whatever upon Dora. No rea- 
soning ever did make any impression upon her. At least once a day the battle 
was fought anew over the cradle, and baby remained nameless. But even with 
Mehitabel impending, it throve like a blossom in the sunlight. Not one of those 
superfiuously fat babies which remind one so much of little, clean, fat pigs, but 
a dainty creature with limbs that would have delighted a sculptor, and a face like 
a flower. 

Ray believed in compensations—most people do whose lives are thwarted 
and straitened. Was this little one his compensation? One day, when baby 
was eight months old, Ray looked up from his newspaper, one morning, and 
said, “ Here, Lou, is your friend, Agatha West, home by the Tripoli.” 

“ Agatha!” I cried, and my heart gave a bound. 

“You want ta see her?” said Ray, kindly, seeing my excited looks. “ Write 
and ask her to come here at once, if Dora is willing.” 

“Will somebody be good enough to tell me who Agatha West is?” said 
Dora. “ An old sweetheart of Ray’s? In that case I don’t want her here.” 

“Oh, dear, no,” I said, eagerly, “ Ray has never seen her. She is a dear 
friend of mine.” 

“Oh,” said Dora, indifferently. 

I ran up-stairs and wrote my note to Agatha. In an hour my messenger re- 
turned. She would be with me that afternoon. I was in a fever of excitement. 
Ah, she could come now! Now it was too late; circumstances adjusted them- 
selves easily. Once I had wished nothing in the world so much as that Ray 
and Agatha should meet. I fell in love with her at a watering-place, where we 
were both staying; and for two years I tried to bring her where Ray couid do 
the same. But people fell sick, people died at most inconvenient times, cars 
ran off the track, and mail-bags got themselves lost in sheer spite. It was work- 
ing against fate, and I succumbed. But it was hard. 

At dark, a carriage drove up. I ran down, and in a moment she was in my 
arms—the same Agatha, fresh, true, original, unspoiled. I knew that at the first 
instant. “Oh, Agatha!” I cried, “ you’re just yourself still.” 

“T hope that is praise,” she said, with her soft, low laugh. 

Praise? When I see such a girl as Agatha, it seems almost a pity to be a 
woman. If one were a man one could woo and win her, and that would be a 
thing to live for. Agatha was only a young girl when I parted with her, five 
years before, and you can never tell very truly what a girl will be. At least you 
are always subject to disappointment. That wonderful, peculiar charm of youth 
hides all defects in its glamour ; it glorifies common-place, and makes even stu- 
pidity touching ; besides, some natures, like some plants, flower forth once in 
the spring-time, and then all the season through there is nothing but dry stalk 
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and unlovely leaves. That was not like Agatha. Her girlish grace was all there, 
but an indescribable womanly sweetness had been added. 

“ She is quite stylish,” commented Dora. “ Not exactly pretty, but—” 

“ But something far better,” I suggested. 

Dora looked puzzled. 

When all her wardrobe was nicely bestowed, Agatha came to my room, and 

chatted in the twilight of a thousand things. 

“T always thought I should come to you at last,” she said. 

“Yes, but now it is changed,” I said, with quick regret. 

“It is a dear home to you still?” she asked, quickly. 

“Oh, yes, there is the baby te pet, you know.” 

“ And Mrs. Stuart.” 

“ve.” 

Not then or ever did we have any confidence about Dora; but I am sure 
Agatha understood her. Yet she had one of those universal natures, so rare 
and so beautiful, that go out to all, in some measure, and make up the mediocrity 
of others by their own overflows. And so Agatha grew fonder of Dora than I 
had ever done. 

“ There is Ray,” I said, presently. 

“ Now I shall see this paragon of nephews. I’m quite curious,” said Agatha, 
and she leaned forward, and looked into the gathering twilight. All she saw 
was a tall, slight figure in a close overcoat. 

Dora joined us as we went down into the drawing-room ; and baby, who had 
taken a fancy to Agatha, insisted upon being transferred to her arms. And so 
it happened that when Ray shook hands with her, his child was nestling in her 
bosom. It was a little thing; but we both remembered it afterward. Agatha 
was very charming that night. Ray’s sweet, rare smile came often ; and so often 
as it did I knew she had pleased him. 

“How do you like Ray?” I said, that night, as she stood by the fire in her 
chamber, her long, loose hair about her shoulders, and her face shining out of 
the cloud white, and pure, and lovely. 

“I like him. He impresses me peculiarly,” she said softly, and while she 
spoke her eyes had a certain rapt look that always made me feel that her soul 
was away in fields I had never explored. 

“You have seen a good deal of society in these five years, Agatha,” I said, 
presently, “and have known, I dare say, some distinguished men.” 

“ Yes,” she said, with an indifferent, absent air. 

“T thought somebody would have come for you before now,” I said, softly. 

“For me?” a tender red now flickered up to her cheek. “Oh, no, that 
isn’t for me, Lou, that isn’t.” 

“My dear!” 

“Tt is’nt,” shaking her head and laughing softly. “I’m the superfluous 
woman.” 

“ Nonsense.” 

“Well nonsense, then! It’s all nonsense, loving, and marrying, and all,” 
she answered, gaily. 

“But there’s worse nonsense.” 

“ Yes—marrying and not loving is worse. But, Lou, dear, why do you keep 
me up to say silly things to me. Then good-night.” 

The next day was Sunday, and we went to church. “I don’t think Ray was 
as interesting as usual,” said Dora, who always felt called upon to criticise—and 
criticism with her usually meant fault-finding. 
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“TI liked it,” said Agatha, with spirit. “He told me I was a sinner, and 
that is a thing I hear so seldom from the pulpit that I felt quite refreshed.” 

“T suppose we’re all sinners,” said Dora, as one who should say, I suppose 
we’re all mortal. “ But, Agatha, are you a sinner?” 

“Oh, yes. I feel very good just now, but I don’t doubt there are frightful 
possibilities of evil in me.” 

“Are there? I shouldn’t think it. You look very innocent and good.” 

“Dol? But this is Sunday. And I’ve*been to church and heard beautiful 
singing, and tender prayers, and that sermon. Lou, does he often preach like 


that?” 

“ Often,” I replied. 

She said no more; but I know that from that day Ray was set apart ina 
niche by himself, and consecrated by her imagination. Strange I never thought 
of danger; and yet not so strange. I had, I suppose, the feeling that marriage is 
a safeguard. Andso a true marriage is. I forgot that Ray’s could not be ; and I 
was glad to see him brighten under Agatha’s influence. I told him what she 
said about the sermon. 

“She says such fresh things,” he returned, smiling. 
how the dryest subjects are vitalized by her warm, active mind. 
To be sure, she needs to be solidified ; but, for a young 


“T am amazed to see 
And she has 


accumulated so much. 
woman, her gifts and acquirements are wonderful. 

“ Solidified ?” I cried. ‘ Ray, a woman all brain and no heart—” 

“Lou, have mercy! don’t quote my foolishness to me,” said Ray, coloring a 


good deal. “You women are implacable; you never forgive a sin against your 


self-love.” 

“ Shall I tell Agatha that?” I asked. 

“If you do, tell her I meant to except her?” said Ray. 

“What are you two talking about?” cried Dora, “Is it Agatha? She’s 
going away, do you know? Ask her to stay, Ray ?” 

“Is she going?” and Ray turned to me with a changed face. 

“| can’t spare her,” continued Dora; “she’s so good about the baby. I feel 
quite safe with her here. Do persuade her to stay, Ray.” 

“T will,” said Ray, in a low tone. 

Mrs. Vandervere came in that day. She was very intimate with Mrs. Stuart. 
I don’t think Ray wholly liked it, but Mrs. Vandervere was very graceful, and it 
“How interesting your friend is,” she said to 


wasn’t very easy to repel her. 
She is Bettina, with the crazi- 


me with enthusiasm; “so original, so winning. 
ness left out. She tells me she has promised to stay till Christmas, 1 shall bring 


my brother over to see her.” 


‘“* Ah, yes, do!” 


“That means don’t,” said Mrs. Vandervere, with nonchalance ; “ but I shall. 
I should be delighted to have her for a sister-in-law. By the way, I wonder 
Mr. Stuart didn’t admire her. 


“ Ray never saw her till lately.” 
“ Ah, what a pity. They seem to be excellent friends now,” said Mrs. Van- 


dervere, regarding them with a searching look, Mrs. Vandervere always made 
you feel as though your soul stood unclothed before her. I am perfectly sure 
she divined my plans in regard to Agatha and Ray, and my disappointment also. 
Mrs. Vandervere came with her brother. Captain Conwell was quite well in his 
way ; but that one should name him and Agatha in the same breath! However, 


he came, he saw, and was conquered, 
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Agatha came into Dora’s sitting-room that day, her apron full of white chrys- 
anthemums. They were just coming into flower. While she sorted and 
arranged them, Dora and I rallied her gently upon Captain Conwell’s devo- 
tion. 

“T think, though, I shall forbid the banns,” I said, playfully. 

“ Dear Lou, there will be no need,” replied Agatha, quietly. 

“It would be an excellent match for you,” said Dora, with a wise air. “ Cap- 
tain Conwell is generally much admired.” 

“ Pray, Mrs. Stuart, which of his charms is irresistible? His six feet of 
common clay, his splendid black eyes, his lovely moustache, or his magnificently- 
furnished brain? Or is it the combination of all his perfections ?” cried Agatha. 

There was a scornful ring in her voice that jarred upon my feelings. It was 
so unnatural. 

“I never heard you speak so before, Agatha. What hurts you?” 

“Just this, Lou. It hurts my pride to be so readily assigned to a man whom 
I wouldn't admit into the outer courts of my heart, to say nothing of its secret 
places. Now, this Captain Conwell I divined at once. An afternoon in his so- 
ciety would tire me excessively. To know I must spend my life with him would 
make an end of me very soon,” said Agatha, in a glow of excitement. 

“T think you are much too particular,’ Said Dora, with her dogmatic air. 
“You want your husband to be respectable and to be good to you—” 

**And give you plenty of money,” interrupted Agatha, the latent fire in her 
eyes beginning to shine. 

“Oh, yes, that, of course. Nobody could be very happy without that.” 

“ Couldn’t one? All women are not like that, Dora, Heaven be praised. I 
could live on bread and water. I could go and dwell among the Zulus, or, what 
is quite as hard, I could sit at home and wait night after night, year out and 
year in, for my hero to come—only he must be a hero. And when mine comes 
I shail know him!” She said the last words with a soft, tender laugh. 

“ For my part I believe in love at first sight,” said Dora, who had a set of 
sentimental fancies which she kept quite apart from her practical notions, and 
which, like her religion, never seemed to have anything to do with her daily life. 

“Yes; only one must be sure that he doesn’t mistake the breeze raised by 
his own bellows for the divine afflatus,” said Agatha. 

A little pause then, which I broke. “ But, Agatha, two people can be quite 
comfortable, if they are not exactly congenial.” 

“Comfortable ! oh, yes, if it comes to that,” said Agatha, with a curious, 
quiet scorn in her voice. “I think, Lou, this is the way it is. We have two 
natures, you know. One part of us creeps along this earthly level and is con- 
tent—the other part soars toward the sky. The first has its pleasures. As long 
as you can live in that you find life’s common things satisfy. You are fed, and 
housed, and warmed. Simple, animal pleasures have a relish; common, in- 
stinctive affection pleases you. And you are quite content with companions 
that keep along this same level. But when your soul awakes ; when the winged 
thing within beats its bars and longs to rise ; when that lower level grows unsat- 
isfactory, and you long to scale the heights where greatness waits ; when imag- 
ination is kindled and reaches high and far, and the ear catches celestial sounds, 
and the earthliness becomes a clog—oh, then, Heaven help you, if instead of an 
inspiration, you have taken to yourself an incubus, I wonder if the Fall did 
not begin when the sons of God took wives from among the daughters of men!” 
There was an instant’s silence as the passionate, vibrating voice died on the air. 
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“ That sounded uncommonly like a sermon,” said Dora. “Was it borrowed 
from one of yours, Ray?” 

Agatha started, and I looked around. Ray had come in unobserved, and 
heard all. 

“ Now,” continued Agatha, with a vivid blush, “now that I’ve defined my 
position, you won’t mistake me in the future.” She glanced up at him with her 
arch smile. But the smile fied, and the eyes of the two met and lingered. 
Agatha’s blush faded out. She grew white before Ray released her from that 
gaze which seemed to charm. Then he turned and went out. Dora was play- 
ing with the baby, and Agatha came and sat down by me. 

That look, so involuntary, so full of meaning, haunted me in my dreams that 
night. There was danger, my heart said, danger in the intimacy between these 
two. But reason laughed at my cowardly fancies, and said the harm was in me, 
if any harm there was. Her regard for him was perfectly frank in its expression, 

“ He is so good to me,” she said, a day or two after. “I value him so much, 
You know I’ve never had a brother ?” 

I said a harsh thing then. 

“ But, Agatha, a man’s wife is his best friend ; she must be, always.” 

“Do you think Dora understands her husband?” asked Agatha, and her 
lucid brown eyes met mine unabashed. 

“ That is nothing to the point,” I returned sharply. “He chose her out of 
all the world, and he must abide by his choice.” 

“ Surely!” looking at me wondering ; “and he is very fond of her, isn’t he?” 

“Very fond of her!” Yes, that was it—a pitying, mournful, half-tender 
fondness ; not that robust affection that endures, and believes, and hopes to the 
end. 

A shadow crept over Agatha’s face. “ You think I value this friendship too 
highly ?” she said, gravely. “You know he will only remember me as an im- 
mature girl who flitted across his path, and whom he helped to much ; while I— 
I shall miss him. But I know that, too—I know that the ocean can’t take ac- 
count of all the little brooks that flow into it. But the brook may sing, and be 
glad and grateful—” She stopped short. She could not trust herself to go on. 

“Pray God you may not have cause to curse him,” I said, in my heart. 
Could I say any more? Could I warn her not to love Ray? I could not have 
looked in her innocent face and whispered such a thing. But I comforted my- 
self by the thought that the holidays were close upon us, and then Agatha and 
I were going South to spend the winter. Then it would all end. Meantime, 
Ray and Agatha read and talked, and had long discussions upon every conceiv- 
able thing ; or they talked small talk as only people of genius can do. It is only 
the nonsense of wise people which is utterly charming. 

Meantime, Mrs. Vandervere came into our lines from time to time, like a baleful 
Fate disguised as a Grace. She could not well be resisted ; so now she carried 
us off to the opera; now she fascinated us with longing to behold a new star 
which flashed across our sky ; she got up church festivals, where people danced, 
and flirted, and made sharp bargains for the love of religion; anon she gath- 
ered a party of lions—very tame lions—claws pared, and teeth blunted, and in- 
vited us to the spectacle. 

“TI do hope Mrs. Vandervere won’t give one of her parties while I am gone,” 
said Dora. “I don’t care for the literary people, you know, but the toilets are 
worth seeing.” 

Dora was going to pay a visit to her Aunt Mehitabel. “ Now was the time 
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for her to go, while Agatha was here,” she said. She could leave the baby at 
home. To be sure, I didn’t know much about babies, but Agatha did, and she 
could feel quite easy about it. It! She wondered how long Ray’s foolish ob- 
stinacy would oblige her to say it! 

I did not like this visit; but I had no single reason to oppose to it, and Dora 
went. Her fortnight grew to a month. We were alone, and we were happy. 
We drove and found the sport a delight. We read, and went to lectures and 
concerts, and Ray wrote, and read aloud his papers, and we criticised and 
praised, and gathered inspiration, and found our daily life rich. Ray was what 
I had once dreamed he would be, gay, graceful, debonair, charming—with eager 
outlooks, too, toward somewhat nobler and higher. The spring | had missed 
so long was there. I was glad, and yet I trembled. 

“We are so happy!” said Agatha, with shining eyes. “ But it can’t last; 
I have a premonition.” 

There was a singular beauty in Ray’s pale face as he turned and looked at 
her—a rapt sweetness that I cannot describe. 

“What is coming will come, and what is to be will be,” he said. “ Now we 
are happy.” 

A slight shudder ran over Agatha. “ Somebody is walking over my grave,” 
she said, in a low, solemn tone. 

“* My dear child, run up and get your shawl,” I said, trying to be gay, She 
smiled—a slow, secret, thoughtful smile—and then went out. We were alone, 
Ray and I. By-and-by he walked to the window and gazed out into the falling 
night. ‘ Ray,” I said, presently, and I trembled as I spoke, “ Agatha is going 
away in a week.” 

‘“‘ There was half a minute’s silence ; and then he came and stood before me, 
looking down at me with burning eyes, and speaking passionately. “ Do you 
think I can be ice and rock to her? Ice and rock? Can I see her, hear her; 
know her, and not feel? I, with this tortured, longing human heart? Did you 
think a few words said over before a priest, a prayer, a benediction, could sanc- 
tify an idle, shallow dream ? Lou, for a month past I’ve been either in heaven, 
or I’ve been looking down into hell.” 

“ Ray, Ray,” I cried, “ think of your wife.” 

“Of my wife? I do think of her as the drowning man thinks of the weight 
which is dragging him to the bottom.” 

The bitter recklessness of the tone made me shudder. “Oh, Ray,” I sobbed, 
“ God forgive you.” 

“God? Lou, do you know how I’ve suffered, as I’ve stood up there before 
the people, and prayed Him to forgive us our sins? Isitasin? Loving hera 
sin? I’ve been thinking—sometimes I think that it can’t be. You see He 
meant her for me—it was my hideous folly came in between.” 

“ Ray, the devil must be standing at your elbow. Are you mad? are you 
mad, Ray?” I cried, in terror. 

“I frighten you, Lou?” with a ghastly smile. “No, I am not mad. I think 
I shall do nothing fearful. I shall only go on living a foul lie, as fair a whited 
sepulchre as there is on the round earth. Other men, you know, might be des- 
perate, but a minister, with a reputation, a family name—oh, you see I’m held by 
strong bands. I’d toss everything over for her, only I’m not brave enough. I 
daren’t go astray; I’ve something to hold by, though conscience has gone by 
the board.” 

“ Ray, think ! in Heaven’s name, think!” I said, weeping. 
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“T am thinking, I have thought till, as you see, I’m almost mad.” 

He put his hands to his head with a look of such mournful perplexity, such 
utter woe, that it went to my heart. I dare say I did not blame him enough ? 
I loved him too well—I could not, I cannot now, be harsh. I petted him. I 
soothed him like a child who has been naughty. 

“ Agatha shall go away. She shall go to-morrow.” 

“No. Iam going to Philadelphia. I shall start very early. I shall not see 
any of you at breakfast. Be patient with me, Lou. There is only this one even- 
ing. I shall never see her again.” 

“No; you must never see her again. And sometime, Ray, this will seem 
like a dream—very sweet and very bitter—but only a dream. God is not going 
to leave you to this struggle all your life.” My words fell from him like hail 
from armor. He was where I could not help him. That night there was to be 
a little sleigh-ride—one of Mrs. Vandervere’s plans. It included a call at a 
friend’s house in the suburbs, a little supper, music and merriment. 

Agatha wondered at Ray’s paleness, pitied his headache, and talked low and 
but little all the way. But I knew every moment was sweet to him. He was 
counting the hours to the end. It was all over at last, and I was inexpressibly 
thankful. One by one the sleighs were brought up, and the party started. 
spirited, but docile creatures. We established ourselves at 


Ray’s horses were 
leisure, our friends assiduously folding the robes around us. I remember 
Agatha’s face in the moonlight—looking as if it were carved from marble, but 
unutterably soft, and tender, and lovely. Once, only once afterward, I saw it 


just the same. 


Ray took up the reins. The horses were docile, as I said ; but they had a ca- 


pacity for being frightened. What frightened them then I don’t know; but sud- 
denly they reared, plunged, wheeled swiftly, and then— I lost all consciousness 
I remember a sensation of keen, physical pain, simul- 


of what was happening. 
Somebody helped me to rise, and said that Mr. 


taneous with a great outcry. 
Stuart and I had been hurled from our seats. I think they said he clung to the 
reins until he became insensible. I hardly know what followed. I was helped 
back into the house, and presently they said that Ray had escaped death by a 
miracle, and was fast coming to himself. But Agatha, Agatha! 

Fast horses with eager men were started in pursuit. Ray came in, and we 
sat with clasped hands and looked in each other's faces, and lived through an 
eternity of agony. At last, at last, a cry went up outside. Mrs. Vandervere 
came running in. 

“She’s safe, safe!” she cried. “They say she managed to get the reins 
and stop the horses. She fainted when they found her, but she’s quite unhurt.” 

Ray started up at the first words, but quickly sat down again. Ina minute 
the door opened and Agatha stood within it. 

“ My darling, my darling !” I cried. 

She did not see me; she only looked at Ray. 
A step and she was beside him, 


He sprar g up, said something 
inarticulate, and held out his hands to her. 
He took her in his arms; looked down into her white face ; kissed her over and 
over again, and at last, with a sob of anguish, let her go, staggered toward the 


a 


door like a drunken man, and went out. And so home. 
I watched Agatha in her dreams that night. The nurse said baby was not 


quite well, and I went from one to the other. 
Agatha smiled in her sleep, murmured Ray's name, and woke up sobbing. 
When daylight came she opened her eyes, looked at me, grew red and pale, and 


22 
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hid her face on the pillow. I went down to Ray, and made coffee and prepared 
breakfast for him. In the gray dawn of the winter morning he looked wretch- 
edly haggard and ill. 

“T can’t go, Lou; not till I’ve seen her once more,” he said. 

“You must go, Ray, and you must not see her again.” 

“You are cruel, Lou; you weep for me, but you are cruel.” 

“T must be pitiless, dear.” I kissed away the hot tears from his eyes. 

“ Only once more, Lou,” he whispered. 

“ Ray, do I not love you? Think of all the old sweet times before this 
trouble came. But } will not let you stain your soul with sin. I will not let you 
trail your fair name in the mud. Go, now. No matter for the past. The fu- 
ture is yours. You must go, Ray.” 

He went, at last, saying, “I could have given her up to death last night, and 
it wouldn’t have been so hard.” 

I went up to Agatha. She was sitting in an easy-chair in her wrapper. I 
busied myself about the room. She watched me silently, and looked away when 
I glanced at her. At last I said, 

“ Ray is gone away.” 

She uttered acry. “Oh, Lou, Lou, it is I who have done it; I who have 
driven him away.” . 

“It was best he should go, dear,” I said, soothing her. 

She clung to my hand; wet it with her tears. “I did not mean it,” she 
sobbed, brokenly. “I never dreamed of it till last night.” 

There was a loud ringing below just then. I shrank from the thought of 
visitors. But, indeed, it was early for company. Ina minute there were hur- 
ried steps in the entry. The door opened. 

* Dora!” 

She glared—aye, that is the word—glared upon us. I felt Agatha shake like 
aleaf. “Dora? Yes, it is Dora! No wonder you look so. You thought I 
wouldn’t find it out. But I did. Mrs. Vandervere wrote to me. My husband 
in love with Miss West! Agatha, will you leave my house instantly! Little 
did I know I was cherishing a viper in my bosom. Oh, what a wretch you are 
to abuse my confidence so.” 

Agatha slipped from my arms. She dropped upon her knees before Dora. 
* Mrs. Stuart, I never meant it. I never thought of wronging you. God knows 
I am innocent of a dream of harm.” 

I tried to speak. I tried to stay the passion that broke forth then. She 
turned upon me. “You! You tried to prejudice him against me the first night 
Icame. I heard you.” 

What more she said I will not put upon my paper. I drew Agatha into my 
room. I gathered her wardrobe together, and packed my own trunk. We were 
all ready to go when a rap came at the door. It was the nurse, who said, with 
a terrified face, 

“Tf you please, Miss Lou, you’re to come to the baby; and Miss Agatha, 
too. She’s quite out of her head, and Mrs. Stuart is frightened to death.” 

I ran down, and Agatha followed. Dora turned to her, gave the baby into 
her arms, and broke out crying. I sent the nurse for the doctor. The baby 
had been screaming wildly ; but in Agatha’s arms she was soon quieted, and fell 
into a feverish sleep. Dr. Lyman came, looked grave, pronounced it scarlet 
fever, at which word Dora cried aloud. ‘ You will be exposed to the disease,’ 
he said to Agatha, who had the child clasped to her bosom. 
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She did not grow pale or falter. Her face was strong and glad. 

I hasten over the story of those dreadful days. That terrible fever! It 
took an epidemic form, and ran with unexampled swiftness and fatality through 
the town. Nurses were not to be had, and Dora was quite incapable in this ex- 
igency. But Agatha gave herself to the child. “It is Ray’s baby,” she said 
to me softly; and in the midnight watches I heard her murmur, “ It will atone, 
it will atone!” 

A few days and our little one came back from the way that led so far—came 
feebly, but surely came. And then Agatha drooped. We wasted skill and care. 
We besieged Heaven with prayers in vain. Some exhausting drain upon her 
vitality, the doctor said, had left her at the mercy of the disease. My darling 
girl! I think she would not have feared to go had she known. But death was 
kind. She went one night in a soft sleep, so quietly that no one knew when the 
beautiful soul started on its journey. 

And so Ray saw her once more, where she lay half hid by white blossoms, 
herself the fairest blossom of them all. 


Months afterward, bending over the baby, Ray said, softly, “ I wish, Dora, 
you would call her Agatha. She gave her life—her life, Dora!” 

If Dora could have been magnanimous! But she frowned, and said, “ In- 
deed I won’t, Ray.” 

I need not linger over Ray. The world knows the rest of the story—how pa- 
tiently, how unselfishly he lived, how grandly he died. I think no truer soul 


than his ever passed into the eternities. 
ANNA L. JOHNSON. 





THE WHITE FLAG. 


Z. 
RING ‘poppies for a weary mind 
B That saddens in a senseless din, 
And let my spirit leave behind 
A world of riot and of sin— 
In action’s torpor deaf and blind. 





Bring poppies—that I may forget ! 
Bring poppies—that I may not learn! 
But bid the audacious sun to set, 
And bid the peaceful starlight burn 
O’er buried memory and regret. 


Then shall the slumberous grasses grow 
Above the bed wherein I sleep, 
While winds I love shall softly blow, 
And dews I love shall softly weep 
O’er perfect rest that’s hid below. 
Bring poppies—for this work is vain ; 
I cannot mould the clay of life: 
A stronger hand must grasp the rein, 
A stouter arm annul the strife, 
A braver heart defy the pain. 
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Youth was my friend ; but youth had wings, 
And he has flown unto the day, 

And left me, in a night of things, 
Bewildered on a lonesome way, 

And careless what the future brings. 


Let there be sleep! nor any more 

The noise of useless deed or word ; 
While the free spirit wanders o’er 

A sea, where not one wave is stirred— 
A sea of dreams, without a shore. 


i; 
Dark Angel, counselling defeat, 
I see thy mournful, tender eyes ; 
I hear thy voice, so faint, so sweet, 
And very dearly should I prize 
Thy perfect peace, thy rest complete. 


But is it rest to vanish hence, 
To mix with earth, or sea, or air ? 
Is death indeed a full defence 
Against the tyranny of care ? 
Or is it cruelest pretence ? 


And, if an hour of peace draws nigh, 
Shall we, who know the arts of war, 
Turn from the field and basely fly, 
Nor take what Fate reserves us for— 
Because we dream ’twere sweet to die? 


What shall the untried warriors do, 
When we, the battered veterans, fail ? 
How strive, and suffer, and be true, 
In storms that make our spirits quail— 
Unless our valor leads them through ? 


Though for ourselves we droop and tire, 
Let us at least for them be strong! 
’Tis but to bear familiar fire : 
Life at the longest is not long ; 
And peace at last may crown desire. 


So. Death, I will not hear thee speak ; 
But I will strive, and still endure 

All storms of pain that time can wreak ! 
My flag is white because ’tis pure, 

And not because my soul is weak ! 


WILLIAM WINTER. 





OUR CRIMINAL POPULATION. 


HIS month we are all of us out of town—of course. Bank presidents and 
TL directors, merchants and householders, we are getting our whiff of coun- 
try air, and enjoying our leisure with dignity and composure. Our strong boxes 
we have left behind us, and our silver is under patent lock and key. But about 
them we have no corroding cares. For have not Herring and Marvin secured 
their safety? It will, therefore, only give a little innocent variety and gentle 
stimulus to our Arcadian existence to send our thoughts back where our hearts 
are, and study together for an hour that large, resourceful, vigilant, industrious, 
and keen-witted class of our fellow-citizens whose sharp eyes are fixed upon 
those same strong boxes and that burnished silver. 


Having resolved to give the public some trustworthy information concerning 
our New York criminal classes, the difficulties of my task presented themselves 
at its very beginning. I wished, for instance, to know the total of the criminal 
population, and the numbers of each class, but there were no published statistics 
upon the subject, and no one person who would admit that he was possessed of 
the information. I sought, next, to learn the value of the property yearly stolen, 
and the amount recovered ; but there were no police reports to tell me, and no 
police captain who would even hazard an estimate. Thus far I was not very 
much surprised; but I must confess my astonishment when every official con- 
sulted pretended to a total ignorance of the number of receivers of stolen goods 
and haunts of thieves in the Metropolis. I therefore felt that there was serious 
need for somebody to know something of matters so important. 

I availed myself, first, of the meagre facts officially published, and on consulting 
the report of the Police Commissioners, found the rather startling statement that 
78.451 arrests had been made during the year 1868. But an analysis of the ta- 
ble showed that 66,880 had been taken in custody for such comparatively trivial 
matters as intoxication, disorderly conduct, and various misdemeanors, leaving 
only 11,571 as the total arrests for every degree of crime, from homicide to ma- 
licious mischief. A still further examination of the table showed that there had 
been 4,927 arrests for petit larceny, 2,413 for grand larceny, 303 for picking 
pockets, 255 for receiving stolen goods, 630 for burglary, 132 for robbery,.and 78 
for murder. But when these figures had been collated no progress had been 
made in determining the number of criminals in New York, or the number of 
crimes committed. As an example, take the 303 arrests for picking pockets. 
Any one familiar with the city knows perfectly well that the figures indicate 
nearly the total number of professional pickpockets regularly plying their voca- 
tion in our crowded places, but that they do not approximate by many hundreds 
to the number of watches and wallets stolen during the year by these industrious 
gentlemen. Nor was I impressed with a high sense of the value of this official 
table when I found it reporting 78 murders in 1868, for I knew from an examina- 
tion of the Coroners’ records that no more than 48 murders had been committed, 
and that 61 was the highest number of homicides in any one year since 1856. 
The discrepancy is very great, and cannot be explained by the fact that murder- 
ers flying from other places have been arrested in the city and returned for trial 
to the places where the crimes were committed. 
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Not finding even fundamental data in the official publication, I made inquiries 
from all those police officials whom I knew to be most conversant with the sub- 
ject. It is a very poor police captain who does not know his own precinct suffi- 
ciently well to give an almost absolutely correct estimate of the number of pro- 
fessional thieves living within its boundaries ; and from the figures thus gathered 
I am certain I have arrived at very nearly the exact truth. The result will sur- 
prise many people, and seem incredible to the uninformed generalizers who al- 
ways exaggerate when they know absolutely nothing ; but it is nevertheless a fact 
that in all New York there are in round numbers not more than 2,500 profes- 
sional criminals of every kind and grade. I do not include the hundreds driven 
by want or sudden temptation to the commission of offences, and who cannot 
justly be considered as members of the criminal class ; but I do embrace every 
person, male and female, who depends exclusively upon the fruits of theft for a 
livelihood. The number seems small in comparison with the depredations upon 
property; but such is the industry and daring of New York “cross-men,” and 
they have enjoyed such immunity from punishment, that if they were as numer- 
ous as has been generally supposed no man's goods would be safe for a day. 

The great body of the outlawed come under the general name of “ sneak.” 
The accomplished bank-robber, and the skilful burglar, may object to the name 
as a badge of ignominy; but that is because they have never thoughtfully consid- 
ered the nomenclature of their calling. The term “sneak” includes all that is de- 
termined, patient, plausible, scheming, thoroughly educated and able in roguery, 
no less than it does all that is small, mean and grovelling. Sneaks differ in 
degree; but they have one common characteristic which gives them their dis- 
tinctive name. That outlaw is a sneak who does not, at the outset of his crime, 


proclaim his nefarious purpose by some word or act. The bank-robber and the 

hall-thief are alike in this respect, and hence are equally sneaks. With this ex- 
pect, jually 

planation, due to offended pride, I can marshal the sneaks in due order of prece- 


dence. 
Bank-sneaks of the first class do not number over fifty persons, and their 


ranks are rarely recruited, as the qualities necessary for successfully “ working 
the racket” are not often’ found combined in one person. Few as they are in 
numbers, they are not exclusively the property of New York, but infest in turn 
every large city, or, in the words of a policeman who knows every one of them, 
“ they jump into a town, work the street for a couple of days, and then hop away.” 
The bank-sneak is the highest possible criminal development, and brings to his 
use so much of patient research, so profound a knowledge of character, such 
readiness of resource, such perfect mental equipoise, that he seems worthy of 
being*that favorite of fortune which his high qualities have made him. The bank- 
sneak is popularly called the bond-robber, and the mention of such achievements 
as the Lord bond robbery, and the Royal insurance robbery, shows that he is in 
a line of business entirely safe and hugely profitable. He is a shrewd operator 
who manages to realize fifty per cent. on other men’s capital, and this is a com- 
mon event with the bank-sneak. He is never caught in the act of committing 
his crime, but invariably escapes, with or without the valuables he seeks to 
steal, but usually with them. Having obtained the property, if the detectives 
should get on his trail, his future proceedings are limited to negotiations with 
the despoiled owners, which are certain to result in an amicable arrangement 
whereby he secures immunity for his offence, and gets fifty per cent. on the 
transaction. Even if he is arrested, and the stolen property found in his posses- 
sion, the negotiation nevertheless proceeds and is completed, notwithstanding 
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the police may have sufficient evidence to secure his conviction, Bankers and 
detectives seem to love not justice less but money more, and they cheat the law 
to satisfy their greed. If the bankers can get all their property back without 
making any promises, they are as eager as Shylock to give the rascal only the 
letter of the law; but if the rascal can manage to retain evena tithe of their valu- 
ables, he has a certain hostage for their good behavior. Hence results the fact, 
so damaging to the community, that of late years not one of the prominent and 
adroit bank-sneaks has been sent to State Prison in New York, whatever may 
have been their fate in other States. 

Damper-sneaks are a little company not more than one hundred in number. 
By “damper,” a thief means a safe, for the reason that it is supposed to puta 
damper upon his hopes. Hundreds of business men in New York can tell from 
costly experience how damper-sneaks operate. A man of intense respectabil- 
ity of dress and demeanor, enters a broker’s office, and asks to look at the di- 
rectory, or sometimes to write a note. Permission being given him, he takes 
care to put himself inside the railing, and as near the safe as possible. If its door 
is ajar, he stands examining the directory, or writing for a moment or two, when 
two of his confederates enter, and the broker is immediately engrossed by the 
pressing needs of his new customers. While he is thus engaged, the first sneak, 
seizing his opportunity and whatever valuables he can lay hands upon, passes 
out of the office, always pausing as he goes to thank the broker for his courtesy. 
Presently the confederates leave, to make further inquiries before concluding a 
bargain, and it is always some moments, and often hours, before the broker dis- 
covers his loss. Robberies of this kind are constantly occurring, and the 
damper-sneaks probably have amore certain and a larger income than any other 
class of thieves. Bank-sneaks steal far greater amounts at a time ; but their 
thefts are less frequent because their opportunities are more rare. Tin boxes, 
containing large amounts in bonds, are not habitually left exposed to the grasp 
of the bank sneaks, who have been following them for hours, perhaps, and from 
place to place, but the damper-sneaks can safely count upon a carelessness of 
the business community which it seems impossible to cure. Safe-doors are left 
open during business hours, and while bankers persist in leaving their valuables 
thus exposed to the enterprise of a most adroit and active class of rogues, they 
yet join in the hue and cry against the police when a robbery is committed which 
their imprudence alone has rendered possible. 

Safe-blowers do not have more than seventy-five names upon their muster- 
rolls, but the little army is far more dangerous to the hoarded wealth than its 
numbers indicate. Commonly known as burglars, their skill is first called on to 
gain entrance to a building, which is generally accomplished by means of*false 
keys made from impressions in wax, previously taken from the genuine keys. 
The “ blowers,” being in the building, proceed with a rapidity and an attention 
to detail made possible by long experience. First, they lower the windows of 
the room about an inch to prevent the breakage of glass, and next they wrap the 
safe in wet blankets to deaden the noise of the expected concussion. The pre- 
liminaries thus arranged, they drill holes in the door of the safe near the lock, 
and these having been filled with powder, a fuse is attached; the explosion 
takes place, the safe is torn open, and three minutes suffice for the operators to 
seize its contents and escape from the building. This is the most hazardous of 
all robberies, and is never resorted to unless the outlaws are sure that the con- 
tents of the safe are sufficiently valuable to compensate for the risks incurred. 
Hence, it is always prefaced by a careful, and often protracted, scenting of the 
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selected premises, with the design of obtaining exact information of the profits to 
be expected of the contemplated adventure. 

Safe-bursters, do not out-number the blowers, and gain access to the build- 
ing by the same means ; but henceforward are more artistic and Jess daring. In 
common with all other classes, they work in “mobs ” of three or four persons ; 
but they go prepared to accomplish their designs, rather by dint of science than 
by brute force. First, the safe is clamped securely to the floor, so as to be made 
perfectly immovable against any pressure ; next, holes are drilled in the door, 
and in these jack-screws are fitted, to be worked by levers. The operation is 

entirely noiseless and thoroughly effective. No safe was ever made strong 
enough to withstand the tremendous power thus applied, and it is generally the 
work of a few minutes only to make the shapely strong-box a mass of iron shreds. 
So complete is the wreck that non-professionals, looking upon it, insist that gun- 


powder was used, and wonder why the police did not hear the noise of the ter- 


rific explosion. In — of fact, there had been no explosion and no noise ‘of 
any kind. The bursters, like the blowers, never take unremunerative risks, and 
never attack a safe until sure of what it contains. The attack having been made 
is pane certain to be completely successful, and the operators are as sure to 
escape undetected, with all of the valuables. 

Safe-breakers are the lowest grade of operators upon the vaunted burglar- 
proof receptacles, and are also the most numerous, as they number about two 
hundred. They rely solely upon main force both in entering a building and in 
working upon the safe, as they pry open the first with a “jimmey,” or small 
hand-bar,and belabor the latter with a hammer until it falls to pieces. Although 
thieves in the crude state, they are not altogether idivts, and so wrap the hammers 
vith old cloths as to materially deaden the noise. They are less successful 
than the other classes, and are more frequently “coppered ”—that is, arrested. 
They are, too, a hap-hazard set of knaves, and even when they have opened a 
safe, and evaded arrest, are often not recompensed for their trouble, for it has 
frequently happened that they have over-tasked their muscles in breaking down 
iron walls that enveloped nothing whatever of value. 

Bed-chamber sneaks, are the silent, invisible partners of blowers, bursters, 
and other first-class burglars, as well as of forgers, and are only about fifty in 
number. Their particular “racket” is to obtain the means of entering dwellings 
and stores without noise or violence, and they are the most insidious of all out- 
laws. They require for success in their line, more of nerve, endurance, and 
plausibility than the great mass of rogues can claim, and hence the large demand 
for their services, and the many robberies in which they have been found to be 
partners. Their energies are devoted to obtaining impressions in wax of the 
true keys, from which false keys can be made. The sneak watches a store for 
days, until he learns who has the custody of the keys, and, whether it be pro- 
prietor, clerk, or porter, he follows that person to his home until he finds a chance 

' entering the house unobserved and secreting himself in the bedvh 1amber of 
e proposed victim, On these occasions the sneak never steals or displaces 
inything, and being so adroit that he never awakens the inmate of the room, the 
fact that an impression of the keys has been taken is not known until after the 
robbery. When the keys of a dwelling, instead of those of a store, are wanted, 
the sneak ingratiates himself with the house-servants, and while deluding those 
susceptible minds with the soft words of scheming love, deftly takes a fac-simile 
in wax of the desired key. He never purloins the key oc for he is entirely 
successful in his purpose only when it is accomplishec 1 without ct ‘eating any sus- 
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picion that a dishonest enterprise is afoot. These sneaks do not wait for orders 
for particular keys, but keep constantly on hand a large and well-assorted stock 
of the most desirable wares in their line. They are the prime movers in nearly 
all the burglaries, and procure the information as to the valuables upon which 
the crimes are based, and give this, with the false keys, to their “pals,” the burg- 
lars. 

Second-story sneaks are not more than one hundred in number, and owe 
their name to a recently-devised expedient for reaching the coveted valuables of 
honesty. Formerly they worked what was called the “eatable lay,” and for a 
time quite a profitable “lay” it was. Generally working in couples, they chose 
for their operations the hour when the dinner-table was spread, and sauntering 
through some quiet, respectable street, selected a house where the basement 
door was‘ajar. One posting himself there, the other ascended the stoop and 
rang the front-door bell. Up went the servant, and while the ringer detained her 
with persistent inquiries for some mythical Jones or Smith, asserted to reside in 
the neighborhood, his confederate below walked into the deserted dining-room, 
and walked out again with the spoons and silver-ware concealed under his coat. 
But the Metropolis has so advanced, and the basement floors of houses having 
silver are now so infested with servants, that the “eatable lay” has fallen into 
desuetude, and second-story sneaks have arisen. They can only work in seclud- 
ed streets, and during the season when the dinner-hour of six o'clock is after 
dark. While the inmates of the house are all down-stairs at dinner, the sneak 
boldly scales one of the pillars of the stoop, and thus reaches a second-floor win- 
dow, which he opens with an admirable little apparatus specially prepared for the 
purpose. Once within the house, he has usually an easy task before him, for he 
finds all the doors unlocked, and roams unimpeded through all the upper rooms, 
rummaging all the closets and bureaus, and seizing whatever he can find. Hav- 
gathered all that is portable and valuable, he goes down the pillar again, or 


ine 
“—_ = 


sneaks down the stairs, and makes his exit by the front door, to rejoin his “ pal,” 
who has meantime been engaged in an operation which he styles “ piping off the 
cop,” by which he means that he has been watching the movements of the 
policeman, in order to intercept him with some plausible device if he should give 
signs of approaching the house while the sneak is working it. This sort of rob- 
bery has lately become quite common, and the diamond thefts in dwellings, 
which seemed so inexplicable, were all done by these sneaks. 

Chance-sneaks are an army about eight hundred strong, and stand at the 
very bottom of the scale of villainy, the scorn of all speculative thieves, the butt 
of all rascally ridicule, and the aim of all police endeavor. ‘They differ in degree 
among themselves, but are all equally without adroitness and _ originative 


capacity. They are poor, thriftless, aimless creatures, drifting helplessly about 
the streets by day and by night, watching for a chance to dart into a hallway 
and snatch a coat, to sneak behind some counter and rifle a till, or to purloin a 
hat, or pair of boots, or some trifling article from the street display of a store. 


bares 


ifs 


These chance-sneaks, as a rule, have evinced an amazing lack of sense in the 
perpetration of their crimes, and in their proceedings afterward. They have 
way-laid men who have not had a dollar to be stolen, and they have committed 
burglary upon retail shops which were almost certain to contain nothing worth 
carrying away. They have kept a key which was the sole result of a highway 
robbery, and they have neglected to throw away a marked penny which was the 
only result of a laborious burglary, and the trifle, which any intelligent thief 
would have cast from him on the instant, served, in both cases, to detect the 
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criminal. In common with all chance-sneaks, these blunderers are continually 
tumbling, from sheer mal-adroitness, into the clutches of the law, and their ranks 
are thus constantly depleted by arrests, but are as rapidly filled up with fresh 
recruits. Chance-sneaks are the most easily manufactured of ali villains, the 
only necessary ingredient being a willingness to steal. 

I have now disposed of the classes known as sneaks, but many other sorts 
of criminals are waiting for presentation. To me there is a fascination in this 
orderly review of the great host living beyond the pale of the law, and at war 
with all honesty, and hence I am emboldened to believe that what is not tire- 
some to write will not be wearisome to read. 

Pickpockets in New York are almost without equal as cunning, daring crimi- 
nals. They have, too, the great virtue of industry, and ply their trade with such 
unintermitting zeal that each one of them seems multiplied by a score. There 
are not more than three hundred of these light-fingered operators, notwithstanding 
a prominent detective lately announced his belief in the existence of a thousand. 
Nor would his statement seem incredible to the casual observer who should 

spend a day at the Central Detective Office and listen to the many “squeals for 

stuff,” as the singular language of the place styles complaints that pockets have 
been picked. But when this casual observer learns that the New York pick- 
pockets are the most industrious thieves upon earth; that a pair of them will 
“work ” half a dozen different lines of stages and street cars in the course of the 
same day, and then be on hand in the evening in places of public resort, he will, 
perhaps, begin to wonder why the three hundred do not every day steal every 
watch and wallet in the city. The adroitness and impudence of our pickpockets 
are matchless; and although they are so often arrested that many of them are 
probably in custody several times in every year, it is so difficult to fix their 
crimes upon them that it is a rare event for any expert professional to be con- 
victed. In “mobs” of two or three, they infest the street cars, when they are 
overcrowded. Standing upon the rear platform where every one passing in or 
out must push past them, when a good watch-chain is discovered upon a vest 
they hustle the passenger violently about under pretence of making room for 
him, and, in the ensuing confusion, the watch and chain abruptly change own- 
ers. Sometimes they repeat this operation several times upon the same car, 
within as many minutes, and when they leave a car it is only to get upon anoth- 
er, and continue to ply their trade. They are so rarely taken in the act of crime 
that during the year 1868 only twenty-five persons were brought to trial for 
assaults with intent to steal as pickpockets, and of this small number two es- 
caped conviction by reason of the insufficiency of the proof. About one-fourth 
of the pickpockets are females, who frequent dry-goods shops, churches, funer- 
als, fairs, and other places crowded with ladies. These females are equally 
gifted with the males in the stealthy, light-fingered art. 

The dexterity of these rascals is astonishing. As a case in point I must cite 
the old gentleman who had involuntarily contributed several watches to the fra- 
ternity, and becoming tired of their constant demands upon him, finally had his 
watch so strongly welded to the chain that even pickpockets could not sepa- 
rate the two, and to this precaution added that of fastening the chain securely to 
his vest. One day he entered a Broadway stage, and presently feeling a tug at his 
watch, turned around so as to give the thief every chance to prosecute his task. 
The tug was twice repeated, and a moment afterward the seat next to him was 
vacated, the clerical-appearing man who had occupied it having left the stage. 
The old gentleman laughed immoderately over his triumph, and explained to his 
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astonished fellow-passengers : “ That fellow who just got out is a pickpocket. 
He took three pulls at my watch, but you see he didn’t get it!” Again the old 
gentleman’s face was full of merriment ; but happening to thrust his hand into 
his trowsers pocket, a sudden change came over his features, and he cried out: 
“ But the rascal’s got my pocket-book, with $500 in it!” 

This experience is that of many, and there are thousands of persons, scat- 
tered all over the globe, who know from personal episodes how adroit, bold and 
industrious are the New York pickpockets. There are others at home who can 
tell that these chevaliers; more than all other thieves, are possessed of political 
power and, in some localities, are a controlling element in ward caucusses and 
nominations. The multitude of ward roughs, who do the voting, and the fight- 
ing necessary to effective voting, look up to the well-dressed, suave pickpockets 
as superior beings, and the latter accept the reverence as so much grist to their 
mills. They use the roughs to force their favorites to power, and fill high places 
with creatures dependent on their bounty and ready to do their bidding. Much 
has been asserted, and more imagined of the political power of thieves in New 
York, all of which may not be true; but it is certainly a fact that whatever of 
such power belongs to professional criminals is almost exclusively the property 
of the pickpockets, who are no less dangerous at the ballot-box than in street 
cars. 

Shoplifterg constitute another grand division of the army of rogues, and num- 
ber not more than two hundred persons, fully one-half of whom are females, who 
are by far the most successful in this line of business, as, from their costume, 
they have better opportunities for carrying away the stolen goods from under the 
very eye of the owner. These female shoplifters always operate in pairs, and 
one of the two invariably has under her dress an immense pocket, sustained by a 


girdle around her waist, which will easily swallow two or more pieces of muslin» 
or packages of similar bulk. Entering a shop together, one of them engages the 
attention of the shopkeeper, the other slips a package of goods from the counter 


into her capacious pocket. 

Forgers, speaking of them as professionals, are hardly a class, so few are they 
in number. They do not exceed twenty-five, but it must be remembered that 
the figures include only the professionals, and that the amateur forgers are four 
or five times as numerous. The forger’s first step is to inform himself of the aver- 
age of the victim’s bank account; his next to take a bed-chamber sneak into the 
speculation. His partner contributes to the stock of the concern one of the can- 
celled checks of the victim, some of his ink, and a blank check, all of which he steals 
from the victim’s office. Provided with these articles, the forger works patiently, 
until he produces a perfect fac-simile of the victim’s signature. Then the check is 
made out, generally for a sum less than $500, and the forger summons his second 
partner in some bank-sneak who has had a run of bad luck, and being tempo- 
rarily in difficulties, is ready to turn his hand to any promising job. As the 
bank-sneak can assume any shape at will, and preserve his nonchalance under 
the most adverse circumstances, it is his business to present the check at the 
bank and receive the money for it. The forger himself never enters the bank, 
but is invariably lurking in the vicinity ; so if the fraud is successful, the sneak is 
certain that the eye of his principal is upon him from the moment he leaves the 
bank, and that he has no chance to secure more than his legitimate share of the 
proceeds of the operation. By such means as these the forgers operate, and 
although few in number, they are so industrious and so skilful that the banks of 
the city are yearly victimized to the extent of thousands of dollars. Very recently 
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the city was congratulated upon the decline of the crime of forgery, and the re- 
port of the Police Commissioners was cited as showing only 113 arrests for 
the offence during the past year. But these figures included hardly one of the 
professional and dangerous forgers, and did not even approximate the number 
of times the crime had been committed. Banks very rarely prefer justice to 
their own interest, and if a forger is content to cheat them out of small amounts 
they pocket the loss in silence, and never report the matter to the police at all. 
But the fact that such and such banks have been defrauded by forged checks 
leaks out through various channels, and the police have not therefore fallen into 
the error of believing that the forgers have retired from business. Sometimes 
the forgers strike so heavily that the bank forgets its caution and “squeals ” with 
exceeding liveliness. This was the case about two years ago, when the City 
Bank paid a check for $75,000 purporting to be signed by Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
and endorsed by Henry Keep. So excellently well were these signatures 
made, that the check was unhesitatingly paid, notwithstanding its large amount, 
nor was it discovered that both names were forgeries until after some time had 
elapsed. The cashier of the bank remembered distinctly the features and per- 
son of the man who presented the check, and made a pen-and-ink sketch of 
both that enabled Detective George Elder to follow the forger through several 
States, and finally to arrest him in an interior town of Illinois. Elder also re- 
covered nearly all the money of the bank, and hence the forger isenow doing the 
State some service in the Sing Sing Prison to which place he was committed 
under the name of Henry Livingston. But while this case is one of the most 
remarkable forgeries upon record, and brought Livingston temporary, but wide- 
spread notoriety, his partial success has not induced any of his cos/rdres to imi- 
tate his example. They have chosen rather to follow the safe and beaten path. 
Confidence-operators exist only because fools and their money can be easily 
parted. Strictly speaking, they are not thieves, but belong rather to the category 
of swindlers ; nor can the majority of those detected in the offence be justly called 
professionals. Any impecunious person, whose moral perceptions are slightly 
blunted, may be driven by temporary distress to some indirection in raising 
means for a pressing emergency without intending tocommitacrime. But there 
are about one hundred men and women in New York who depend for subsistence 
solely upon the credulity of their fellow creatures. By means of some plausible 
tale they manage to filch a very comfortable living out of other people’s pockets, 
and some of them elude the vengeance of their victims for months or years. A 
recent case is the most striking illustration of the manner in which these cheats 
achieve greatness that the police annals can give. A woman, past middie life, 
of unprepossessing appearance, and by no means of winning address, was lately 
taken before a police magistrate, on a charge of false pretences, made by a man 
whom she had induced to lend her a small sum of money, by the statement that 
her uncle had recently died in Germany, leaving her a large fortune which she 
desired to settle upon the children of her first husband. To accomplish this 
purpose she wished the complainant to act as guardian of the children and 
trustee of the estate, and the money advanced was to pay a lawyer for drafting 
the papers necessary to the transfer. After her arrest, several other victims ap- 
peared against her, and it was developed that the gross amount of her frauds by 
this shallow device was upwards of $3,000. In every case the persons she 
applied to had snapped eagerly at being invested with the control of the apocry- 
phal fortune, and had readily dropped the substance they had to snap greedily 


at its shadow. 
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Receivers of stolen goods, or “fences,” as the thieves more tersely name 
them, not only make thievery possible, but are the only persons who ever become 
rich from its proceeds. The thief might steal cart-loads of costly silks and not 
be a dollar the richer, were there no fences to take the “lush ” off his hands, 
and work it again, by degrees, and unsuspected, into the regular channels of 
trade. The thief chaffers with the “fence,” threatens him, sometimes with 
physical hurt, and sometimes with the loss of his custom, but all the time knows 
that he is utterly in the power of the fence, who is the inevitable evil of his call- 
ing. Thieves are always without money, and cannot afford to quarrel with men 
who stand to them somewhat in the relation of bankers, and hence fences and 
thieves maintain amicable relations despite the fact that the thieves know that 
the fences cheat them every day worse than they did the day before. If the thief 
ever gets from the fence one-fifth of the value of the stolen goods he considers 
himself the luckiest of villains, and if he ever gets more the fence looks upon 
himself as the weakest of fools. The fences manage to keep up a semblance of 
pursuing a legitimate calling. They stand as a cordon of pickets between rogu- 
ery and honesty, and, while distrusted by both, neither can absolutely dispense 
with them. Very rarely indeed is a first-class fence fairly caught, and more rarely 
still convicted. In New York the doctrine that “the receiver is as bad as the 
thief,” has been practically discarded. Thieves use fences to “work off ” stolen 
goods, and detectives use them to trace and recover stolen property. Between 
the two, fences find not oniy safety, but great profits. It is a fortunate thing for 
the city that there are no more than one hundred of these professional receivers ; 
as they multiply, so do robberies increase. Any pawn-broker or junk-dealer is 
liable to, and very often does, become innocently a receiver of stolen goods ; but 
the amount’ of property that can be worked off through them is inconsiderable ; 
for in going to them the thief incurs a risk he will not take until all other expe- 
dients fail. It may be surmised, therefore, that the extirpation of professional 
receivers would very materially lessen the number of sneak robberies and burg- 
laries. There is sufficient probability of this result to make the experiment 
worth trying ; but there is no hope that it will be tried until detectives shall aban- 
don the practice of using one criminal to entrap another. 

There are other classes of criminals who must be briefly reviewed and dis- 
missed.  Buckhoos’’—the word was never before written, and I am not sure 
as to the orthography—is the name given toa small band of prowlers in the 
Fourth Ward, who have qualified themselves for their “lay” by one short 
voyage, whereby they pick up a stock of sea phrases sufficient to enable them 
to become boon companions of sailors ashore, and thus lure them to the dance- 
houses, where they are mercilessly robbed. As different as can be from the 
“buckhoos” are the butcher-cart robbers, once known as hog-thieves, who gain 
their title by the fact that they have a butcher cart with a fast horse attached, 
standing near the scene of an intended robbery, and jumping into the cart the 
moment their crime is accomplished, rarely fail to outstrip pursuit. Formerly 
these fellows devoted themselves exclusively to hog stealing, and a very profita- 
ble and pleasant occupation they made of it. Driving through the upper parts 
of the city, when a hog was seen in the street the cart was stopped, out jumped 
the thieves—usually two—and seizing the hog, threw it into the cart and drove 
off at a spanking gait, before the astonished animal had time to even begin to 
squeal. Very industriously, indeed, did the thieves work this “racket,” and 
they only abandoned it when the raw material was exhausted, and not a hog was 
to be seen in the streets. As the hog-thieves went down, the “smashers” came 
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up, and the peculiar plan of operations that gave these last their name, is of 
comparatively recent origin., Their first point is to provide a plate of iron about 
nine inches square, with a handle upon one side, and armed with this to smash 
in the show-windows of jewellers, or the protecting glass of banking-houses, and 
steal the valuables behind the glass. Akin to the “smashers” are those des- 
perate thieves the police style “ hangers-up,” who steal upon a man in some 
private place, bind him hand and foot, and after robbing him leisurely and effec- 
tually, go away, leaving him to loosen himself as best he may. The most nota- 
ble case of this kind is the Bowdenheim Bank robbery, when the thieves en- 
tered the house of the cashier, bound and gagged the whole family, and having 
secured the keys of the bank, robbed it without molestation. But I cannot pos- 
sibly name within reasonable limits ail the little coteries of the lawless, who 
have gained distinctive names by remarkable deeds, but who in the walks of 
their everyday crime belong to some one of the grand divisions enumerated. 

It is singular that while the police authorities of London can report that 
there are in that city 112,403 professional criminals, and 5,689 lodging-houses 
for thieves, the same authorities in New York profess that it is utterly impossi- 
ble to obtain similar facts, in the much more easily policed city under their 
charge. Under the old Municipal Police system, the captains of wards were re- 
quired to make reports of all known and suspected disreputable characters with- 
in the limits of their commands ; but under the Metropolitan »¢gzme, this excel- 
lent practice has been discontinued, and the present executive head of the Po- 
lice was not ashamed, on a late occasion, to declare that he had no idea as to the 
number of the criminal population of New York, and that it was impossible to 
obtain the information. The task thus decreed to be impossible, has been ac- 
complished in these pages, and solely by the agency of police captains and detec- 
tives, who would have been compelled to report the same facts to the Central Po- 
lice Office, had they been ordered to do so. The central authorities have indeed 
had a vague idea that it was incumbent upon them to know something of the 
criminals they are popularly supposed to have under surveillance, and hence 
there is a regulation requiring officers arresting persons known to be profession- 
al criminals, to have their photographs taken for the “ Rogues’ Gallery.” How 
rigidly this regulation has been enforced, and how valuable are its results, can 
be imagined when it is known that only 498 persons have thus far been photo- 
graphed, and that the number is made up almost exclusively of common-place 
chance-sneaks, shop-lifters and confidence-operators, and includes very few of 
the adroit and daring outlaws known to be at large in the streets. No bond- 
robber, or safe-burster, or thief of high degree, whose name is known in police 
circles the nation over, has ever been seized by the camera for the official col- 
lection. The bald fact is sufficiently suggestive, and I have never heard any 
explanation attempted. The “ Rogues Gallery” is of some little value as it is; 
but it could so easily be made a potent and complete agency in detective work 
that its paucity of faces is one of the many official mysteries crowding the mar- 
ble pile in Mulberry street, known as “ Police Headquarters.” 

EDWARD CRAPSEY. 
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ing to the writer, and tenderly expressive of the lost journalist. With 
feeling and discrimination it exhibited Mr. Tilton’s best characteristics—his 
sense, his vital sense, of the personal quality and moral state of the man. The 
penetration and sentiment of the article did much to win respect and even appre- 
ciation of Mr. Tilton, beyond the circle of the subscribers of the New York “ Inde- 
pendent ;” and among leading articles it is to be classed with the most striking of 
the New York Press; such as his own offensive “ Lotus-Eating Lawyer ;” such 
as that impressive and perfectly effective expression of the instructed judgment, 
the “ Nation’s” article on “The Sickles Testimonial.” But to express Mr. 
Tilton in his own habitual fashion, in his own decided and unchastened style, to 
illustrate precisely his overcharged phrases, his forced expressions, which make 
the verbal effect and the obnoxious sentiment and temper of much of his writ- 
ing, we should say this: Mr. Tilton is a Protestant in politics, a writer with the 
purpose of a Puritan, and the heat and fancy of a Cavalier. Mr. Great-Heart 
of our painful progress, he encountered his Giant Grim in Andrew Johnson ; 
a knight-at-arms, always ready to tilt for the women of the land, he put his lance 
in rest, and hastened to declare Miss Anna Dickinson the peerless Girl of the 
Period; a Philistine struggler less than Beecher, and more than the clerical 
contributors to the “ Independent,” he has the zest of his cause. He has heard 
the syrens of poetry, and caught something of their tunefulness ; yet is a cox- 
comb in rhetoric, and a rival of Wendell Phillips in invective—a type unlike any 
that we have been called to discuss. 

Mr. Tilton seldom delicately “operates” on his subject, but commonly 
dashes at it like a Cromwellian soldier, and demolishes it with pious ejacula- 
tions and hard blows; relenting only to indulge a floral fancy, as when he miti- 
gated his attack upon his “ Lotus-Eating Lawyer ” by the floral felicity of illus- 
trations, culled from the pastures of poetry. Theodore Tilton attacks the ob- 
jects of his hatred with the ¢/ax of a man who never distrusts himself; whose 
cruelty is the double-distilled cruelty of outraged vanity and outraged princi- 
ples, of which he is the avenger and advocate. He espouses a cause with an 
enthusiasm that is “catching,” and rushes in the van of his party, urged by 
youth, and what we admire as the noble ardor of a living heart and braiu. Mr. 
Tilton has written alike about secular and religious things—and he has mixed 
them. His object as a so-called religious journalist is to marry, and hold bound 
in detested and corrupting union secular and religious things—refusing to un- 
derstand religion as a detaching and renouncing experience of the soul, a scourge 
to money changers in the templé, a renunciation of the festive joys and political 
ambitions of the children of this world. Mr. Tilton has written about many 
things, but seldom without too much heat for a critic, and never with elegance 
and suavity of expression, yet always with energy and conviction. He believes 
so heartily in himself and in his subject, that nothing lukewarm ever comes 
from his journalistic cooking. He serves his subject “piping hot,” to be bolted 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

Mr. Tilton seems to us to be aman who has missed the discipline or the 


M R. TILTON’S tribute to the late Mr. Henry J. Raymond was becom- 
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sweetening of sorrow. Everything about him is crude and rank. The force of 
his youth never seems to have found a natural outlet; but, kept by premature 
professions of renunciation of its legitimate objects, has stagnated, and then 
spread only to feed the rank and prolific growths-of religious and secular life, 
Mr. Tilton is a modernized Puritan, with enough of Lovelace in him to make 
him love flowers and women, and, now and then, to exaggerate his floral and 
feminine fancies. His is the hard-pushing and flare-up style of writing; but it 
is always firmly expressive of the progressive and living ideas which lose to- 
day but win to-morrow. He has a certain moral sagacity which determines his 
relation to party questions. But Mr. Tilton has not a critical mind; he has not 
a philosophical mind ; he has a fanatical and stimulative mind. Clearness and 
vigor of expression, and positive convictions in correspondence with a large 
part of our public, are the chief causes of his ascendency. He really has more 
of youth in his leading articles than any New York journalist—by youth, we 
mean spirit, ardor, impatience of opposition, and enthusiastic conviction—and 
this, too, without detriment to the clearness of his expression. Had he been 
born and educated in the South, he would have been in the saddle during the 
war; and, shall we say it? not far from the political and personal animosity 
which confused the hot head of Wilkes Booth ; and yet this is, to adopt his own 
expression, forcée. The hatred, the zeal with which he wrote of Andrew Johnson 
as the “ Wickedest Man in the United States,” as a man who defied God, was 
shocking from the pen of a Christian and a gentleman. Was it because the 
matchless Phillips had set him an example of invective impossible to resist ? 
But it is dangerous to imitate in deliberate writing the phrases that leap at white 
heat from the determined lips of an orator, who must sear his conception of 
character into minds which are cased in prejudices, clogged by pre-conceptions, 
and insensible to the danger of the hour. 

Mr. Tilton affords a striking example of the bad taste and fatuity of a man 
who for an instant presumes to make himself the peculiar agent of his God, and 


in writing or speaking of a cause, espouses it, pushes it, defends it as “ God’s 
cause: ” the logical result is that he looks upon its opponents as enemies of God, 


and attempts to blast them by such phrases as “ enemies of God,” as “ exhaust- 
ing God’s infinite patience,” etc. Is it not grievous to every unsectarian mind, 
and odious to a man of the world, excusable only among fanatics, women, and 
lovers, who alike follow their impulses and rail at the enemies of their happi- 
ness? If Mr. Tilton were frankly an unregenerate man, he might be explained on 
the ground of “pure cussedness ;” but being the editor of “a Christian jour- 
nal,” how can he set such an example of spiritual arrogance? But the secular 
and arrogant man is too active in religious journals; the meek and spiritual 
man does not write leading articles for the pious press, which is devoted to what 
Matthew Arnold called “Business and Bethels,” what the “ World” called 
“ Dry Goods and Religion.” 

Mr. Tilton’s mind, robbed of those conventional verbal masks—cant phrases 
—is secular ; it is immersed in current things. "The very conditions of the jour- 
nalist-mind are incompatible with the conditions of the religious mind. The 
reverie, the dream, the abstraction, the inveterate habit of contemplation rather 
than of observation, the apocalyptic vision, the despair and the hope of the 
purely religious and spiritual mind, lifted on the broad pinions of faith and 
imagination, plunged into despair and tormented like tempted hermit !—what 
loes Mr. Tilton betray of all this? He is secular and prosaic, not spiritual and 
religious. If it is objected that this type of the religious mind is not modern, 
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that the religious mind of to-day has not the same mode of expression or of ex- 
perience as in the Middle Ages when the religious and spiritual were in the as- 
cendant, we reply that the religious mind always goes through the same ex- 
perience—is always alike in its detachment from material things, in its insensi- 
bility to the objects and ambitions of the secular or worldly mind. 

St. Augustine, Thomas 4 Kempis, Rousseau, George Sand, and de Lamen- 
nais, are religious minds—alike characterized by immense power of abstraction, 
by inveterate tendency to contemplation, and a certain superiority to the allure- 
ments of a life of action, in a word, alike wawor/dly, not occupied with the mere 
business of life, but tormented by ideals. 

Mr. Tilton’s memorial of Elizabeth Barrett Browning is one of the most 
characteristic expressions of his mind. It is Mr. Tilton in his most self-con- 
scious state; while he burns incense before a great name, he does it with the 
air and tone of one who believes himself an object to be admired. Itisa 
studied piece of writing, and Mr. Tilton exhibits pointed, paradoxical and un- 
equal phrases ; here a sentence, sharp and clear, as if from Wendell Phillips, 
there an exuberant illustration, as if from Henry Ward Beecher, but throughout 
the article the enthusiasm and energy of Tilton, and the full exercise of his tal- 
ent of interesting the reader. 

Mr. Tilton always writes interestingly, and at times is brutal and cruel, as a 
boy is brutal and cruel. He loves antithesis, and generally overstates a ques- 
tion. He has a way of saying things which makes his sensible articles abound 
in false, forced, and artificial phrases, robs his writing of harmony, and pro- 
vokes us to speak of him as a coxcomb in rhetoric. He has what we should call 
an artificial but attracting style; an abruptness of illustration and ornament 
that perhaps would have wounded Poe’s sense of literary art, and, again, per- 
haps, would have made Hawthorne think of wax flowers on the brow of a grim 
exhorter. Mr. Tilton seems to know nothing of harmony, and elegance, and 
gradation. Asa journalist and lecturer, he ornaments prose with verse: his 
prose is not unlike Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s, which is exaggerated and 
affected, yet not without striking felicities, and great energy of expression, but 
lacks an essential of art—we mean harmony. Like Mrs. Browning, he abounds 
in literary conceits that seem taken from the Elizabethan Age. 

The most striking example of Mr. Tilton’s felicity and effectiveness as a writ- 
er is his “ Lotus-Eating Lawyer,” which is full of bright, sharp touches, which 
is ironical, which is almost picturesque in expression ; certainly one of the most 
offensive and entertaining leading articles ever written in New York—pungent 
and practical, delightful to the intellect which asks only to be amused and re- 
joices in surgical operations without any solicitude for the quivering and living 
subject. The phrase about the ghostly little attorney coming from Washington 
by invitation to eat of his public dinner, and then, also, of that dish of legendary 
fruit which makes the men who eat of it forget their country, of which he had 
eaten in Washington, is admirable ; itis a Picture; it is dramatic. 

If we object to Mr. Tilton as a crude and rank journalist, it is not without a 
wish to honor him for his liberalizing services in religious and sectarian journal- 
ism. If he has made the common mistake of supposing religion and business 
compatible, of supposing that a man can lend himself to political exigencies and 
maintain that elevation of thought and abstraction from mundane things, without 
which we are secular and not religious in the conduct of our life, on the other 
hand, he has introduced /as¢e and truth into religious journalism, and tried to 
engage the sectarian mind with things of a liberalizing and varied cliaracter, 
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And Mr. Tilton should share the honor due to lecturers and journalists who 
manfully and incessantly agitated the cause of universal freedom. Gifted with 
the Protestant instinct he knows best how to reach and hold the children of this 
generation. For Sunday-schools he bespeaks the services of taste and the 
ministrations of art. If he is unchastened in political discussions ; if he presumes 
to speak for God, and claim that God’s infinite patience is at an end for this man 
or for that man—assuming that some of us may tax God ; indulging in that mon- 
strous spiritual pride which makes Pharisees and persecutors, and robs us of 
humility ; if he has the fatuity to suppose that God is like unto himself, and less 
than Shakespeare, who made no distinction between Falstaff’s heedless carcass 
and Imogen’s white soul, he is a partialist, incapable of those universalisms, of 
those fair humanities which characterize the largest and most philosophical 
minds. 

Theodore Tilton has not the excuse of the great sectarian mind of a Dante, 
just issuing from the terrors and disorders of the Middle Ages ; he is in the full 
light of modern intelligence, which refuses to conceive of God as less universal 
and kind and reconciling than Nature, which shows no trace of evil, provokes no 
invidious distinctions, but in which flowers and carrion are alike a part, and 
precious in the mighty chemistry of its being. 

It is because Theodore Tilton’s partialism, combined with his religious rela- 
tions, engender unphilosophical and partisan ideas that he is offensive to all but 
his special public, who may be said to adore him. He is in this a local and not 
a general influence. Great journalists do not exhibit such a provincial and sec- 
tarian fashion of utterance. The work of a great journalist reads as well in Paris 
as in London or New York ; it does not make us explain its violence and bad taste 


by the prejudices and pre-occupations of a special public, as is the case with Mr. 


Tilton’s work, for it never is violent and in bad taste. A sectarian and provin- 


cial fashion of utterance is incompatible with the full play of the intellect; it in- 
dicates a double fatuity, the fatuity of one’s self and of one’s creed. If any of 
us dare speak for God, we have as much reason to say he is wot tired of An- 
drew Johnson, as that his patience is at an end with him—unless Mr. Tilton ar- 
gues that the unhastened expiration of Andrew Johnson’s legal term of office was 
an indication that God did not want him any longer as President of the United 
States. We never have loved Andrew Johnson; but he is not more offensive 
than a man who presumes to dispense God’s good-will according to the muta- 
tions of mundane circumstances. 

Certainly we are not making a study of a modest or of an indulgent mind, 
but of an aggressive journalist ; not of a man of wide experience, either of books 
or of men, but one who has tasted deep of the springs of modern reform, and 
pours forth many fresh and living words. He has brought to the New York 
“Independent ” more fire, more vital taste, more love of liberty and equality, than 
is to be found in any other religious journal. Art, woman, and the negro; have 
not won a conventional or formal service from his pen; in his own way, he has 
sought to give them a place unknown to, or dreaded by men less intelligent, and 
who are still in the leading-strings of the past. 

Theodore Tilton’s writings about art are harmless, and as good as any man’s 
work in a department of literature for which one can be qualified only by special 
study. And it is important that the New York journalists should understand 
this better than they seem to understandit. Art criticism is made, in our Press, 
the common channel of blundering coarseness and ignorance—of a semi-annual 
flood of words grievous to the instructed. Our so-called art critics are men 
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who have the strange fashion of advancing art by depreciating artists ; men who 
manifest their appreciation of art by blundering through exhibitions ; who de- 
ceive the public with the pretension that they are art critics, and themselves by 
the fluency with which they use the language of dispraise. 

The sagacious and kind Thackeray knew much about art ; he treated painters 
and pictures with gentleness and discretion, having been taught by personal ex- 
perience that art is a difficult, a delicate, and but rarely a successful study. He 
never came out like a semi-annual brute with a bad digestion, to pelt fledglings 
for his own and the public amusement ; to give stones to the little ones of art, 
who asked only for that bread of encouragement which would sustain them 
amid the common obstacles and unfavorable conditions that surround the 
American artist from the first to the last hour of his life. The relations which 
our journalists hold to art, their duties, their responsibilities, are but seldom un- 
derstood. But few have the culture and goodness to know that no man is quali- 
fied to write a word of censure concerning pictures unless he understands the 
aim and the work of every school of art. What art critic—on the New York 
Press—is capable of pronouncing upon an ancient or a modern work of art, 
able to determine by what master it was painted, and to fix its place in the scale 
of merit, and express its true relationship to nature and art, unassisted by the 
freely-given suggestions of some artist friend, or a servile dependence upon 
English or French critics ? 

Mr. Tilton has an open mind in the sphere of taste, and he has good-will 
His appreciation 


toward artists, if we may judge from his occasional articles. 
it is safe to 


of Elliott was agreeable, but not of much value as art criticism. 
praise Page’s portraits, but it is not well for Mr. Tilton to overlook the claims 
of the late Mr. Furness as a portrait painter, who was distinguished, simple, 
and artistic in his work. Tosay Page is subtle and intense, as a painter of heads, 
is better than to overstate the fact of his excellence, which Mr. Tilton does when 
he says Page is the only American who can be said to belong to the whole 
world’s pre-eminent portrait painters. It is much to say that Mr. Tilton isa 
journalist who gives some intelligent personal attention to such art as we have 
to show. The writing of an intelligent man about what he enjoys in art is cer- 
tainly more helpful than the writing of an incorrigible pedagogue about what he 
does not like, which is a hint that should save journalists from blundering into 
nistaking painters for criminals, themselves for detectives, their business as re- 
porters for a criminal court, in which only suspected and guilty persons are ar- 


raigned for examination and judgment. As an art writer, Mr. Tilton is without 


a touch of spleen, and he has good-will; as a writer of political leaders, he is 
bold, energetic, and sometimes violent ; as a social essayist, he is liberal among 
sectarians, and undecided among liberals. He would be an emancipated mind 
but for the strong bond of traditional morals and the incessant influence of semi- 


religious, semi-secular associations, which formed his first youth and enlisted 
We can praise him for his energy, cleverness, sincerity, and en- 


his manhood. 
thusiasm, but not overlook unfortunate conditions of religious journalism which 


foster vanity and spiritual pride ; which bemuddle distinct things, and keep Mr. 
Tilton from being frankly a secular journalist, which he seems to be by nature, 
EUGENE BENSON, 





PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 


By CHARLES READE, 


Author of “ Foul Play,” “ Griffith Gaunt,” etc. 
CHAPTER XII. 


that contrasted with her late weakness. “Oh, it is Mr. Coventry. How 
wicked of me to forget him for a moment! Thank Heaven you are alive. 
Where have you been?” 

“T fell into the mountain stream, and it rolled me down, nearly to here. I 
think I must have fainted on the bank. I found myself lying covered with 
snow ; it was your beloved voice that recalled me to life.” 

Henry turned yellow, and rose to his feet. 

Grace observed him, and replied, “Oh, Mr. Coventry, this is too high flown. 
Let us both return thanks to the Almighty, who has preserved us, and, in the 
next place, to Mr. Little: we should both be dead but for him.” Then, before 
he could reply, she turned to Little, and said, beseechingly, “ Mr. Coventry has 
been the companion of my danger.” 

“Oh, I'll do the best I can for him,” said Henry, doggedly.“ Draw nearer 
the fire, sir.” He then put some coa: on the forge, and blew up an amazing 
fire: he also gave the hand-bellows to Mr. Coventry, and set him to blow at the 
small grates in the mausoleum. He then produced a pair of woollen stockings. 
“ Now, Miss Carden,” said he, “just step into that pew, if you please, and make 
a dressing-room of it.” 

She demurred, faintly ; but he insisted, and put her into the great pew and 
shut her in. 

“ And now, please take off your shoes and stockings, and hand them over the 
pew to me.” 

“Oh, Mr. Little ; you are giving yourself so much trouble.” 

“Nonsense. Do what you are bid.” He said this a little roughly. 

“T’ll do whatever you bid me,” said she, meekly: and instantly took off her 
dripping shoes and stockings, and handed them over the pew. She received, in 
return, a nice warm pair of worsted stockings. 

“ Put on these directly,” said he, ‘‘ while I warm your shoes.” 

He dashed all the wet he could out of the shoes, and, taking them to the 
forge, put hot cinders in: he shook the cinders up and down the shoes so 
quickly, they had not time to burn, but only to warm and dry them. He advised 
Coventry to do the same, and said he was sorry he had only one pair of stock- 
ings to lend. And that was a lie: for he was glad he had only one pair to lend. 
When he had quite dried the shoes, he turned round, and found Grace was 
peeping over the pew, and looking intolerably lovely in the fire-light. He kissed 
the shoes furtively, and gave them to her. She shook her head in a remonstrat- 


(; RACE snatched her hand from Henry, and raised herself with a vigor 
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ing way, but her eyes filled. 
He turned away, and, rousing all his generous manhood, said, “ Now you 
must both eat something, before you go.” He produced a Yorkshire pie, and 
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HE THEN DARTED BACK TO HER, AND KISSED HER COLD HANDS WITH PRET- 
TY MOANS OF LOVE.—P. 167. 
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some bread, and a bottle of wine. He gave Mr. Coventry a saucepan, and set 
him to heat the wine; then turned up his sleeves to the shoulder, blew his bel- 
lows, and, with his pincers, took a lath of steel and placed it in the white em- 
bers. “I have only got one knife, and you won’t like to eat with that. I 
must forge you one a-piece.” 

Then Grace came out, and stood looking on, while he forged knives, like 
magic, before the eyes of his astonished guests. Her feet were now as warm as 
a toast, and her healthy young body could resist all the rest. She stood, with 
her back to the nearest pew, and her hands against the pew, too, and looked with 
amazement, and dreamy complacency, at the strange scene before her: a scene 
well worthy of Salvator Rosa: though, in fact, that painter never had the luck 
to hit on so variegated a subject. 

Three broad bands of light shot from the fires, expanding in size, but weak- 
ening in intensity. These lights, and the candles at the west end, revealed in a 
strange combination the middle ages, the nineteenth century, and eternal 
nature. 

Nature first. Snow gleaming on the windows. Oh, it was cosey to see it 
gleam, and sparkle, and to think, “ Aha! you all but killed me ; now King Fire 
warms both thee and me.” Snow flakes, of enormous size, softly descending, 
and each appearing a diamond brooch, as it passed through the channels of fiery 
light. 

The middle ages. Massive old arches, chipped, and stained ; a mouldering 
altarpiece dogseared, (Henry had nailed it up again all but the top corner, and 
in it still faintly gleamed the Virgin’s golden crown). Pulpit, richly carved, but 
mouldering: gaunt walls, streaked and stained by time. At the west end, one 
saint—the last of many—lit by two candles, and glowing ruby red across the in- 
tervening gulf of blackness: on the nearest wall an inscription, that still told, in 
rusty letters, how Giles de la Beche had charged his hands with six merks a 
year for ever, to buy bread and white watered herrings, the same to be brought 
into Cairnhope Church every Sunday in Lent, and given to two poor men and 
four women; and the same on Good Friday with a penny dole, and, on that day, 
the clerk to toll the bell at three of the clock afternoon, and read the lamenta- 
tion of a sinner, and receive one groat. 

Ancient monuments, sculptures with here an arm gone, and here a head, that 
yet looked half alive in the weird and partial light. 

And between one of those medieval sculptures, and that mouldering pic- 
ture of the Virgin, stood a living horse, munching his corn ; and in the fore- 
ground was a portable forge, a mausoleum turned into fires and hot plate, and a 
young man, type of his century, forging table knives amidst the wrecks of 
another age. 

When Grace had taken in the whole scene with wonder, her eye was ab- 
sorbed by this one figure, a model of manly strength, and skill, and grace. How 
lightly he stepped: how easily his left arm blew the coals to a white heat, with 
blue flames rising from them. How deftly he drew out the white steel. With 
what tremendous force his first blows fell, and scattered hot steel around. Yet 
all that force was regulated to a hair—he beat, he moulded, he never broke. 
Then came the lighter blows ; and not one left the steel as it found it. In less 
than a minute the bar was a blade. It was work incredibly unlike his method 
in carving; yet, at a glance, Grace saw it was also perfection, but in an oppo- 
site style. In carving, the hand of a countess ; in forging, a blacksmith’s arm. 

She gazed with secret wonder and admiration ; and the comparison was to 
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the disadvantage of Mr. Coventry; for he sat shivering, and the other seemed 
all power. And women adore power. 

When Little had forged the knives and forks, and two deep saucers, with 
magical celerity, he plunged them into water a minute, and they hissed; he 
sawed off the rim of a pew, and fitted handles. , 

Then he washed his face and hands, and made himself dry and glowing ; let 
down his sleeves, and served them some Yorkshire pie, and bread, and salt, and 
stirred a little sugar into the wine, and poured it into the saucers. 

“ Now eat a bit, both of you, before you go.” 

Mr. Coventry responded at once to the invitation. 

But Grace said, timidly, “ Yes, if you will eat with us.” 

“No, no,” said he. “I’ve not been perished with snow, nor rolled ina 
river.” 

Grace hesitated still; but Coventry attacked the pie directly. It was de- 
licious. “ By Jove, sir,” said he, “ you are the prince of blacksmiths.” 

“ Blacksmiths!” said Grace, coloring high. But Little only smiled satiri- 
cally. 

Grace, who was really faint with hunger, now ate a little; and then the host 
made her sip some wine. 

The food and wine did Mr. Coventry so much good, that he began to recover 
his superiority, and expressed his obligations to Henry in a tone which was 
natural, and not meant to be offensive ; but yet it was so, under all the circum- 
stances: there was an underlying tone of condescension. It made Grace fear 
he would offer Henry his purse at leaving. 

Henry himself writhed under it ; but said nothing. Grace, however, saw his 
ire, his mortification, and his jealousy, in his face, and that irritated her ; but she 
did not choose to show either of the men how much it angered her. 

She was in a most trying situation, and all the woman’s wit and tact were 
keenly on their guard. 

What she did was this ; she did not utter one word of remonstrance, but she 
addressed most of her remarks to Mr. Little; and, though the remarks were 
nothing in themselves, she contrived to throw profound respect into them. in- 
deed, she went beyond respect. She took the tone of an inferior addressing a 
superior. 

This was nicely calculated to soothe Henry, and also to make Coventry, who 
was a man of tact, change his own manner. 

Nor was it altogether without that effect. But then it annoyed Coventry, 
and made him wish to end it. 

After a while, he said, “ My dear Grace, it can’t be far from Raby Hall. I 
think you had better let me take you home at once.” 

Grace colored high, and bit her lip. 

Henry was green with jealous anguish. 

“Are you quite recovered, yourself?” said Grace, demurely, to Mr. Co- 
ventry. 

“ Quite ; thanks to this good fellow’s hospitality.” 

“Then wou/d you mind going to Raby, and sending some people for me. I 
really feel hardly equal to fresh exertion just yet.” 

This proposal brought a flush of pleasure to Henry’s cheek, aud mortified 
Mr. Coventry cruelly in his turn. 

“ What, go and leave you here? Surely you cannot be serious.” 


“Oh, / don’t wish you to leave me. Only you seemed in a hurry,” 
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Henry was miserable again. 

Coventry did not let well alone. He alluded delicately, but tenderly, to what 
had passed between them, and said he could not bear her out of his sight until 
she was safe at Raby. The words and the tone were those of a lover, and 
Henry was in agony: thereupon Grace laughed it off. “Not bear me out of 
your sight!” said she. “ Why, you ran away from me, and tumbled into the 
river. Ha! ha! ha! And” (very seriously) “we should both be in another 
world but for Mr.. Little.” 

“You are very cruel,” said Mr. Coventry. ‘When you gave up in despair, 
I ran for help. You punish me for failure; punish me savagely.” 

“Yes, I was ungenerous,” said Grace. “Forgive me.” But she said it 
rather coolly, and not with a very penitent air. 

She added an explanation more calculated to please Henry than him. 
“Your gallantry is always graceful ; and it is charming, in a drawing-room ; but 
in this wild place, and just after escaping the grave, let us talk like sensible 
people. If you and I set out for Raby Hall alone, we shall lose our way again, 
and perish, to a certainty. But I think Mr. Little must know the way to Raby 
Hall.” 

“Qh, then,” said Coventry, catching at her idea, “ perhaps Mr. Little would 
add to the great obligation, under which he has laid us both, by going to Raby 
Hall and sending assistance hither.” 

“JT can’t do that,” said Henry, roughly. 

“And that is not at all what I was going to propose,” said Grace, quietly. 
“But perhaps you would be so good as to go with us to Raby Hall? Then I 
should feel safe ; and I want Mr. Raby to thank you, for I feel how cold and un- 
meaning .all I have said to you is; I seem to have no words.” Her voice fal- 
tered, and her sweet eyes filled. 

“Miss Carden,” said the young man, gravely, “I can’t do that. Mr. Raby 
is no friend of mine, and he is a bigoted old man, who would turn me out of this 
place if he knew. Come, now, when you talk about gratitude to me for not let- 
ting you be starved to death, you make me blush. Is there a man in the world 
that wouldn’t. But this I do say; it would be rather hard if you two were to go 
away, and cut my throat in return; and, if you open your mouths ever so little, 
either of you, you w#// cut my throat. Why, ask yourselves, have I set up my 
workshop in such a place as this—by choice? It takes a stout heart to work 
here, I can tell you, and a stout heart to sleep here over dead bones.” 

“T see it all. The Trades Unions!” 

“That is it. So, now, there are only two ways. You must promise me nev- 
er to breathe a word to any living soul, or I must give up my livelihood, and 
leave the country.” 

“What, cannot you trust me? Oh, Mr. Little!” 

“ No, no; it’s this gentleman. He is a stranger to me, you know ; and, you 
see, my life may be at stake, as well as my means.” 

“Mr. Coventry is a gentleman, and a man of honor. He is incapable of be- 
traying you.” 

“I should hope so,” said Coventry. “I pledge you the word of a gentleman 
I will never let any human creature know that you are working here.” 

“Give me your hand on that, if you please.” 

Coventry gave him his hand with warmth and evident sincerity. 

Young Little was reassured. “Come,” said he, “I feel I can trust you both. 
And, sir, Miss Carden will tell you what happened to me in Cheetham’s works : 
and then you will understand what I risk upon your honor.” 
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“T accept the responsibility ; and I thank you for giving me this opportunity 
to show you how deeply I feel indebted to you.” 

“ That is square enough. Well, now my mind is at ease about that, I’ll tell 
you what I’ll do; I won’t take you quite to Raby Hall; but I’ll take you so 
near to it you can’t miss it: and then I’ll go back to my work.” 

He sighed deeply at the lonely prospect, and Grace heard him. 

“ Come,” said he, almost violently, and led the way out of the church. But 
he stayed behind to lock the door, and then joined them. 

They all three went together, Grace in the middle. 

There was now but little snow falling, and the air was not so thick ; but it 
was most laborious walking, and soon Mr. Coventry, who was stiff and in pain, 
fell a little behind, and groaned as he hobbled on. 

Grace whispered to Henry: “ Be generous. He has hurt himself so.” 

This made Henry groan in return. But he said nothing. He just turned 
back to Coventry. “ You can’t get on without help, sir; lean on me.” 

The act was friendly, the tone surly. Coventry accepted the act, and noted 
the tone in his memory. 

When Grace had done this, she saw Henry misunderstood it, and she was 
sorry, and waited an opportunity to restore the balance: but, ere one came, a 
bell was heard in the air ; the great alarm-bell of Raby Hall. 

Then faint voices were heard of people calling to each other here and there 
in the distance. 

“ What is it?” asked Grace. 

Henry replied—* What should it be? The whole country is out after you. 
Mr. Raby has sense enough for that.” 

“ Oh, I hope they will not see the light in the church, and find you out.” 

“You are very good to think of that. Ah! There’s a bonfire: and here 
comes a torch. I must go and quench my fires. Good-by, Miss Carden, 
Good-evening, sir.” 

With this, he retired ; but, as he went, he sighed. 

Grace said to Coventry—* Oh, I forgot to ask him a question:” and ran 
after him. “Mr. Little!” 

He heard and came back to her. 

She was violently agitated. “I can’t leave you so,” she said. “Give me 
your hand.” 

He gave it to her. 

“I mortified you ; and you have saved me.” She took his hand, and, hold- 
ing it gently in both her little palms, sobbed out, “ Oh, think of something I can 
do, to show my gratitude, my esteem. Pray, pray, pray.” 

“Wait two years for me.” 

“ Oh, not that. I don’t mean that.” 

“That or nothing. In two years, I’ll be as good a gentleman as fe is. I’m 
not risking my life in that church for nothing. If you have one grain of pity or 
esteem for me, wait two years.” 

“Incurable !” she murmured ; but he was gone. 

Coventry heard the prayer. That was loud and earnest enough. Her reply 
he could not hear. 

She rejoined him, and the torch came rapidly forward. 

It was carried by a lass, with her gown pinned nearly to her knees, and dis- 
playing grand and powerful limbs ; she was crying, like the tenderest woman, 
and striding through the snow like a young giant. 
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When the snow first came down, Mr. Raby merely ordered large fires to be 
lighted and fed in his guests’ bed-rooms ; he feared nothing worse for them than 
a good wetting. 

When dinner-time came without them he began to be anxious, and sent a 
servant to the little public-house, to inquire if they were there. 

The servant had to walk through the snow, and had been gone about an hour, 
and Mr. Raby was walking nervously up and down the hall, when Jael Dence 
burst in at the front door, as white as a sheet, and gasped out in his face: “ THE 
GABRIEL HOUNDS !!” 

Raby ran out directly, and sure enough, that strange pack were passing in 
full cry over the very house. It was appalling. He was dumb with awe for a 
moment. Then he darted into the kitchen and ordered them to ring the great 
alarm-bell incessantly ; then into the yard, and sent messengers to the village, 
and to all his tenants, and in about an hour there were fifty torches, and as many 
sheep-bells, directed upon Cairnhope Hill; and, as men and boys came in from 
every quarter, to know why Raby’s great alarm-bell was ringing, they were armed 
with torches and sent up Cairnhope. 

At last the servant returned from “ The Colley Dog,” with the alarming tid- 
ings that Miss Carden and Mr. Coventry had gone up the hill and never returned. 
This, however, was hardly news. The Gabriel hounds always ran before calamity. 

At about eleven o’clock, there being still no news of them, Jael Dence came 
to Mr. Raby wringing her hands. “Why do all the men go east for them?” 

“Because they are on the east side. 

“ How can ye tell that?) They have lost their way.” 

“T am afraid so,” groaned Raby. 

“Then why do you send all the men as if they hadn’t lost their way? East 
side of Cairnhope ! why, that is where they ought to be, but it is not where they 
are, man. 

“You are a good girl, and I’m a fool,” cried Raby. “ Whoever comes in af- 
ter this, I'll send them up by the old church.” 

“ Give me a torch, and I'll run myself.” 

“ Ay, do, and I’Il put on my boots and after you.” 

Then Jael got a torch, and kilted her gown to her knees, and went striding 
through the snow with desperate vigor, crying as she went, for her fear was 
great and her hope was small, from the moment she heard the Gabriel hounds. 

Owing to the torch, Grace saw her first, and uttered a little scream ; a loud 
scream of rapture replied: the torch went anywhere, and gentle and simple were 
locked in each other’s arms, Jael soboing for very joy after terror, and Grace for 
sympathy, and also because she wanted to cry, on more accounts than one. 

Another torch came on, and Jael cried, triumphantly, “ This way, Squire! 
She is here!” and kissed her violently again. 

Mr. Raby came up, and took her in his arms without a word, being broken 
with emotion : and after he had shaken Coventry by both hands, they all turned 
homewards, and went so fast that Coventry gave in with a groan. 

Then Grace told Jael what had befallen him, and just then another torch 
came in, held by George, the blacksmith, who, at sight of the party, uttered a 
stentorian cheer, and danced upon the snow. 

“ Behave now,” said Jael, “and here’s a gentleman sore hurt in the river; 
Geordie, come and make a chair with me.” 

George obeyed, and put out his hands, with the fingers upwards; Jael did 
the same, with the fingers downwards ; they took hands, and putting their stal- 
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wart arms under Coventry, told him to fling an arm round each of their necks ; 
he did so, and up he went; he was no more than a feather to this pair, the 
strongest man and woman in Cairnhope. 

As they went along, he told them his adventure in the stream, and, when 
they heard it, they ejaculated to each other, and condoled with him kindly, and 
assured him he was alive by a miracle. 

They reached Raby, and in the great hall the Squire collected his people 
and gave his orders. “Stop the bell. Broach a barrel of ale, and keep open 
house, so long as malt, and bacon, and cheese last. Turn neither body nor 
beast from my door this night, or may God shut His gate in your faces. Here 
are two guineas, George, to ring the church bells, you dnd your fellows ; but sup 
here first. Cans of hot water upstairs for ws. Lay supper, instead of dinner; 
brew a bowl of punch. Light all the Yule candles, as if it was Christmas Eve. 
But first down on your knees, all of ye, whilst I thank God, who has baffled these 
Gabriel Hell-hounds for once, and saved a good man and a bonny lass from a 
dog’s death.” 

They all went down on their knees on the marble floor, directly, and the 
Squire uttered a few words of hearty thanksgiving, and there was scarcely a dry 
eye. 

Then the guests went upstairs and had their hot baths, and changed their 
clothes, and came down to supper in the blazing room. 

While they were at supper, the old servant, who waited on them, said some- 
thing in a low voice to his master. He replied that he would speak to the man 
in the hall. 

As soon as he was gone, Miss Carden said, in French, “ Did you hear that?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I did. Now mind your promise. We shall have to fib. You had 
better say nothing. Let me speak for you; ladies fib so much better than gen- 
tlemen.” 

Mr. Raby came back, and Grace waited to see if he would tell her. I don’t 
think he intended to, at first; but he observed her eyes inquiring, and said, 
* One of the men who was out after you to-night, has brought in word there is a 
light in Cairnhope old church.” 

* Do you believe it?” 

“No. But it is a curious thing; a fortnight ago (I think I told you) a shep- 
herd brought me the same story. He had seen the church on fire; at least he 
said so. But mark the paralyzing effect of superstition. My present informant 
no sooner saw this light—probably a reflection from one of the distant torches— 
than he coolly gave up searching for you. ‘They are dead,’ says he, ‘and the 
spirits in the old church are saying mass for their souls. I'll go to supper.’ So 
he came here to drink my ale, and tell his cock-and-bull story.” 

Grace put in her word with a sweet, candid face. “Sir, if there had been a 
light in that church, should we not have seen it ?” 

“Why of course you would; you must have been within a hundred yards of 
it in your wanderings. I never thought of that.” 

Grace breathed again. 

“ However, we shall soon know. I have sent George and another man right 
up to the church to look. It is quite clear now.” 

Grace felt very anxious, but she forced ona careless air. “And suppose, 
after all, there should be a light?” 

“Then George has his orders to come back and tell me; if there zs a light, 
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it is no ghost nor spirit, but some smuggler, or poacher, or vagrant, who is dese- 
crating that sacred place ; and I shall turn out with fifty men, and surround the 
church, and capture the scoundrel, and make an example of him.” 

Grace turned cold, and looked at Mr. Coventry. She surprised a twinkle of 
satisfaction in his eye. She never forgot it. 

She sat on thorns, and was so distrait she could hardly answer the simplest 
question. 

At last, after an hour of cruel suspense, the servant came in, and said, 
“ George is come back, sir.” 

“Oh, please let him come in here and tell us.” 

“ By all means. Send him in.” 

George appeared, the next moment, in the doorway. “Well?” said Mr. 
Raby. 

“ Well?” said Grace, pale, but self-possessed. 

“ Well,” said George, sulkily, “it is all a lie. Th’ old church is as black as 
my hat.” 

“1 thought as much,” said Mr. Raby. “There, go and get your supper.” 

Soon after this Grace went up to bed, and- Jael came to her, and they talked 
by the fire while she was curling her hair. She was in high spirits, and Jael 
eyed her with wonder and curiosity. 

“But, Miss,” said Jael, “the magpie was right. Oh, the foul bird! That’s 
the only bird that wouldn’t go into the ark with Noah and his folk.” 

“Indeed! I was not aware of the circumstance.” 

“?Twas so, Miss; and I know the reason. A very old woman told me.” 

“She must have been very old, indeed, to be an authority on that subject. 
Well, what was the reason ?” 

“ She liked better to perch on the roof of th’ ark, and jabber over the drown- 
ing world; that was why. So, ever after that, when a magpie flies across, turn 
back, or look to meet ill-luck.” 

“That is to say, the worst creatures are stronger than their Creator, and can 
bring us bad luck against His will. And you call yourself a Christian? Why, 
this is Paganism. They were frightened at ravens, and you at magpies. A fig 
for your magpies! and another for your Gabriel hounds! God is high above 
them all.” 

“ Ay, sure; but these are the signs of His will. Trouble and all comes from 
God. And so, whenever you see a magpie, or hear those terrible hounds—” 

“Then tremble ; for it is all to end in a bowl of punch, and a roaring fire ; 
and Mr. Raby, that passes for a Tartar, being so kind to me; and me being in 
better spirits than I have been for ever so long.” 

“Oh, Miss!” 

“ And oh, Miss, to you. Why, what is the matter? I have been in danger! 
Very well; am I the first? I have hadanadventure! Allthe better. Besides, 
it has shown me what good hearts there are in the world, yours among the rest.” 
(Kissing her). ‘ Now, don’t interrupt, but listen to the words of the wise and 
their dark sayings. Excitement is a blessing. Young ladies need it more than 
anybody. Half the foolish things we do it is because the old people are so stu- 
pid and don’t provide us enough innocent excitement. Dancing till five is a 
good thing now and then; only that is too bodily, and ends in a headache, and 
feeling stupider than before. But to-night, what glorious excitement! Too late 
for dinner—drenched with snow—lost on a mountain—anxiety—fear—the Ga- 
briel hounds—terror—despair—resignation—sudden relief—warm stockings— 
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delightful sympathy—petted on every side—hungry—happy—fires—punch! I 
never lived till to-night—I never relished life till now. How could 1? I never 
saw Death nor Danger near enough to be worth a straw.” 

Jael made no attempt to arrest this flow of spirits. She waited quietly for a 
single pause, and then she laid her hand on the voung lady’s and fastening her 
eyes on her, she said, quietly,— 

“You have seen Aim.” 

Grace Carden’s face was scarlet in a moment, and she looked, with a rueful, 
imploring glance, into those great, gray searching eyes of Jael Dence. 

Her fine, silvery tones of eloquence went off into a little, piteous whine. 
“You are very cunning—to believe in a magpie.” And she hid her blushing 
face in her hands. She took an early opportunity of sending this too sagacious 


rustic to bed. 


Next day Mr. Coventry was so stiff and sore he did not come down to break- 
fast. But Grace Carden, though very sleepy, made her appearance, and hada 
most affectionate conversation with Mr. Raby. She asked leave to christen him 
again. “I must call you something, you know, after all this. Mr. Raby is cold. 
Godpapa is childish. What do you say to—‘ Uncle ?’ ” 

He said he should be delighted. Then she dipped her forefinger in water. 
He drew back with horror. 

“Come, young lady,” said he, “1 know it is an age of burlesque. But let us 
spare the sacraments, and the altar, and such trifles.” 

“T’m not half so wicked as youthink,” said Grace. Then she wrote “ uncle” 
on his brow, and so settled that matter. 

Mr. Coventry came down about noon, and resumed his courtship. He was 
very tender, spoke of the perils they had endured together as an additional tie, 
and pressed his suit with ardor. 

But he found a great change in the lady, 

Yesterday, on Cairnhope Peak, she was passive, but soft and complying. 
To-day she was polite, but cool, and as slippery as an eel. There was no pin- 
ning her. ' ; 

And, at last, she said, “ The fact is, 1’m thinking of our great preservation, 
and more inclined to pray than flirt, for once.” 

“ And so am I,” said the man of tact; “but what I offer is a sacred and life- 
long affection.” 

“Oh, of course.” 

“ A few hours ago you did me the honor to listen to me. You even hinted I 
might speak to your father.” 

“No, no. I only asked if you Aad spoken to him.” 

“]T will not contradict you. I will trust to your own candor. Dear Grace, 
tell me, have I been so unfortunate as to offend you since then?” 

“No.” 

“Have I lost your respect ?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Have I forfeited your good opinion ?” 

“Dear me, no.” (A little pettishly.) 

“ Then how is it that I love you better, if possible, than yesterday ; and you 
seem not to like me so well as yesterday ?” 

“ One is not always in the same humor.” 

“Then you don’t like me to-day ?” 
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“Oh, yes, but I do. And I shall always like you: if you don’t tease me, and 
urge me too much. It is hardly fair to hurry me so; 1 am only a girl, and girls 
make such mistakes sometimes.” 

“ That is true; they marry on too short an acquaintance. But you have 
known me more than two years, and, in all that time, have I once given you 
reason to think that you had a rival in my admiration, my love ?” 

“T never watched you to see. But all that time you have certainly honored 
me with your attention, and I do believe you love me, more than I deserve. 
Please do not be angry: do not be mortified. There is no occasion; I am 
resolved not to marry until I am of age; that is all: and where’s the harm of 
that?” 

“T will wait your pleasure ; all I ask you, at present, is to relieve me of my 
fears, by engaging yourself to me.” 

“ Ah; but I have always been warned against long engagements.” 

“Long engagements! Why, how old are you, may I ask?” 

“Only nineteen. Give me a little time to think.” 

“Tf I wait till you are of age, that will be two years.’ 

“Just about. I was nineteen on the 12th of December. What is the mat- 
ter?” 

“Oh, nothing. A sudden twinge. A man does not get rolled over sharp 


? 


rocks, by a mountain torrent, for nothing.” 

“ No, indeed.” 

“Never mind that, if I’m not to be punished in my heart as well. This 
resolution, not to marry for two years, is it your own idea? or has somebody put 
it into your head since we stood on Cairnhope, and looked at Bollinghope ?” 

‘“Please give me credit for it,” said Grace, turning very red; “it is the only 
sensible one I have had for a long time.” 

Mr. Coventry groaned aloud, and turned very pale. 

Grace said she wanted to go upstairs for her work, and so got away from 
him. 

She turned at the door, and saw him sink into a chair, with an agony in his 
face that was quite new to him. 

She fled to her own room, to think it all over, and she entered it so rapidly 
that she caught Jael crying, and rocking herself before the fire. 

The moment she came in Jael got up, and affected to be very busy, arrang- 
ing things; but always kept her back turned to Grace. 

The young lady sat down, and leaned her cheek on her hand, and reflected 
very sadly and seriously on the misery she had left in the drawing-room, and the 
tears she had found here. 

Accustomed to make others bright and happy by her bare presence, this 
beautiful and unselfish young creature was shocked at the misery she was sow- 
ing around her, and all for something her judgment told her would prove a 
chimera. And again she asked herself was she brave enough, and selfish 
enough, to defy her father and her godfather, whose mind was written so clearly 
in that terrible inscription. 

She sat there, cold at heart, a iong time, and at last came to,a desperate 
resolution. 

“Give me my writing-desk.” 

Jael brought it her. 

“Sit down there where I can see you; and don’t hide your tears from me. 
I want to see you cry. I want every help. I wasn’t born to make everybody 
miserable : I am going to end it.” 
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She wrote a little, and then she stopped, and sighed; then she wrote a little 
more, and stopped, and sighed. Then she burned the letter, and began again ; 
and as she wrote, she sighed ; and as she wrote on, she mcaned. 

And, as she wrote on, the tears began to fall upon the paper. 

It was piteous to see the struggle of this lovely girl, and the patient fortitude 
that could sigh, and moan, and weep, yet go on doing the brave act that made 
her sigh, and moan, and weep. 

At last, the letter was finished, and directed ; and Grace put it in her bosom, 
and dismissed Jael abruptly, almost harshly, and sat down, cold and miserable, 
before the fire. 

At dinner-time, her eyes were so red she would not appear. She pleaded 
headache, and dined in her own room. 

Meantime, Mr. Coventry passed a bitter time. 

He had heard young Little say, “ Wait two years.’ 
evading and procrastinating, and so, literally, obeying that young man, with all 
manner of false pretences. This was a revelation, and cast back a bright light 


> 


And now Grace was 


on many suspicious things he had observed in the church. 

He was tortured with jealous agony. And it added to his misery that he 
could not see his way to any hostilities. 

Little could easily be driven out of the country, for that matter: he had him- 
self told them both how certainiy that would befall him if he was betrayed to 
the Unions. But honor and gratitude forbade this line; and Coventry, in the 
midst of his jealous agony, resisted that temptation fiercely, would not allow his 
mind even to dwell upon it for a moment. 

He recalled all his experiences; and, after a sore struggle of passion, he 
came to some such conclusion as this: That Grace would have married him if 
she had not unexpectedly fallen in with Little, under very peculiar and moving 
circumstances: that an accident of this kind would never occur again, and he 
must patiently wear out the effect of it. 

He had observed that, in playing an uphill game of love, the lover must con- 
stantly ask himself, “What should I do, were I to listen to my heart?” and, 
having ascertained that, must do the opposite. So now Mr. Coventry grimly 
resolved to control his wishes for a time, to hide his jealousy, to hide his knowl- 
edge of her deceit, to hide his own anger. He would wait some months before 
he again asked her to marry him, unless he saw a change in her ; and, mean- 
time, he would lay himself out to please her, trusting to this, that there could be 
no intercourse by letter between her and a workman, and they were not likely to 
meet again in a hurry. 

It required considerable fortitude to curb his love and jealousy, and settle on 
this course. But he did conquer after a hard struggle, and prepared to meet 
Miss Carden at dinner with artificial gayety. 

But she did not appear; and that set Mr. Coventry thinking again. Why 
should she have a headache? He had a rooted disbelief in women’s headaches. 
His own head had far more reason to ache, and his heart too. He puzzled him- 
self all dinner-time about this headache, and was very bad company. 

Soon after dinner he took a leaf out of her book, pretended headache, and 
said he should like to take a turn by himself in the air. : 

What he really wanted to do was to watch Miss Carden’s windows, for he 
had all manner of ugly suspicions. 

There seemed to be a strong light in the room. He could see no more. 

He walked moodily up and down, very little satisfied with himself, and at last 


he got ashamed of his own thoughts. 
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“Oh, no!” he said, “ she is in her room, sure enough.” 

He turned his back, and strolled out into the road. 

Presently he heard the rustle of a woman’s dress. He stepped into the 
shade of the firs directly, and his heart began to beat hard. 

But it was only Jael Dence. She came out within a few yards of him. She 
had something white in her hand, which, however, she instinctively conveyed 
into her bosom the moment she found herself in the moonlight. Coventry saw 
her do it though. 

She turned to the left, and walked swiftly up the road. 

Now Coventry knew nothing about this girl, except that she belonged to a 
class with whom money generally goes a long way. And he now asked himself 
whether it might not be well worth his while to enlist her sympathies on his 
side. 

While he was coming to this conclusion, Jael, who was gliding along at a 
great pace, reached a turn in the road, and Mr. Coventry had to run after her to 
catch her. 

When he got to the turn in the road, she was just going round another turn, 
having quickened her pace. ; 

Coventry followed more leisurely. She might be going to meet her sweet- 
heart ; and, if so, he had better talk to her on her return. 

He walked on, till he saw, at some distance, a building, with light shining 
through it in a peculiar way ; and now the path became very rugged and difficult. 
He came to a standstill, and eyed the place where his rival was working at that 
moment. He eyed it with a strange mixture of feelings. It had saved his life 
and hers, after all. He fell into another mood, and began to laugh at himself 
for allowing himself to be disturbed by such a rival. 

But what is this? Jael Dence comes in sight again; she is making for the 
old church. 

Coventry watched her unseen. She went to the porch, and, after she had 
been there some time, the door was opened just a little, then wide, and she en- 
tered the building. He saw it all ina moment: the girl was already bought by 
the other side, and had carried his rival a letter before his eyes. 

A clandestine correspondence ! 

All his plans and his resolutions melted away before this discovery. There 
was nothing to be done but to save the poor girl from this miserable and de- 
grading attachment, and its inevitable consequences. 

He went home, pale with fury, and never once closed his eyes all night. 

Next day he ordered his dog-cart early ; and told Mr. Raby and Grace he 
was going to Hillsborough for medical advice: had a pain in his back he could 
not get rid of. 

He called on the chief constable of Hillsborough, and asked him, confiden- 
tially, if he knew anything about a workman called Little. 


a , 


“What; a Londoner, sir? the young man that is at odds with the Trades ?’ 
“T shouldn’t wonder. Yes; I think he is. <A friend of mine takes an inter- 
est in him.” 
“And sodoI. His case was a disgrace to the country, and to the constab- 
ulary of the place. It occurred just ten days before I came here, and it seems 
to me that nothing was done which ought to have been done.” 


Mr. Coventry put in a question or two, which elicited from Mr. Ransome all 


he knew about the matter. 
“Where does this Little live ?” was the next inquiry. 
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“I don’t know; but I think you could learn at Mr. Cheetham’s. The only 
time I ever saw Little, he was walking with the foreman of those works. He 
was pointed out tome. A dark young man; carries himself remarkably well— 
doesn’t look like a workman. If they don’t know at Cheetham’s, I'll find out 
for you in twenty-four hours.” 

“ But this Grotait. Do you know him?” 

“Oh, he is a public character. Keeps ‘ The Cutlers’ Arms,’ in Black street.” 

“ T understand he repudiates all these outrages.” 

“He does. But the workmen themselves are behind the scenes ; and what 
do they call him? Why, ‘Old Smitem.’” 

“Ah! You are one of those who look below the surface,” said the courtier. 

He then turned the conversation, and, soon after, went away. He had been 
adroit enough to put his questions in the languid way of a man who had no per- 
sonal curiosity, and was merely discharging a commission. 

Mr. Ransome, as a matter of form, took a short note of the conversation ; 
but attached no importance to it. However, he used the means at his command 
to find out Little’s abode. Not that Mr. Coventry had positively asked him to 
do it; but, his attention being thus unexpectedly called to the subject, he felt 
desirous to talk to Little on his own account. 

Mr. Coventry went straight to “ The Cutlers’ Arms,” but he went slowly. 
A powerful contest was now going on within him ; jealousy and rage urged him 
onward, honor and gratitude held him back. Then came his self-deceiving 
heart, and suggested that Miss Carden had been the first to break her promise 
(she had let Jael Dence into Little’s secret), and that he himself was being un- 
dermined by cunning and deceit; strict notions of honor would be out of place 
in such a combat. Lastly, he felt it his duty to save Miss Carden from a de- 
grading connection. 

All these considerations, taken together, proved too strong for his good faith ; 
and so stifled the voice of conscience, that it could only keep whispering against 
the deed, but not prevent it. 

He went direct to “The Cutlers’ Arms.” He walked into the parlor, ana 
ordered a glass of brandy and water, and asked if he could see Mr. Grotait 
privately. Mr. Grotait came in. 

“ Sit down, Mr. Grotait. Will you have anything ?” 

“A glass of ale, sir, if you please.” 

When this had been brought, and left, and the parties were alone, Coventry 
asked him whether he could receive a communication under a strict promise of 
secrecy. 

“If it is a trade matter, sir, you can trust me. A good many have.” 

“Well, then, I can tell you something about a workman called Little. But, 
before I say a word, I must make two express conditions. One is, that no vio- 
lence shall be used toward him: the other, that you never reveal to any human 
creature, it was I who told you.” 

“ What, is he working still ? ” 

“ My conditions, Mr. Grotait ?” 

“T promise you absolute secrecy, sir, as far as you are concerned. As to 
your other condition, the matter will work thus ; if your communication should 
be as important as you think, I can do nothing—the man is not in the saw trade 
—I shall carry the information to two other secretaries, and shall not tell them 
I had it from Mr. Coventry, of Bollinghope. (Mr. Coventry started at finding 
himself known). Those gentlemen will be sure to advise with me, and I shall 
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suggest to them to take effectual measures, but to keep it, if possible, from the 
knowledge of all those persons who discredit us by their violent acts.” 

“Well, then, on that understanding—the man works all night in a deserted 
church at Cairnhope: it is all up among the hills.” 

Grotait turned red. “Are you sure of this ?” 

** Quite sure ?” 

“You have seen him ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Has he a forge ?” 

“Yes; and bellows, and quantities of moulds, and strips of steel. He is 
working on a large scale.” 

“It shall be looked into, sir, by the proper persons. Indeed, the sooner 
they are informed, the better.” 

“Yes, but mind, no violence. You are strong enough to drive him out of 
the country without that.” 

“ T should hope so.” 

Coventry then rose, and left the place; but he had no sooner got into the 
street, than a sort of horror fell on him; horror of himself, distrust and dread 
of the consequences, to his rival but benefactor. 

Almost at the door, he was met by Mr. Ransome, who stopped him and gave 
him Little’s address ; he had obtained it without difficulty from Bayne. 

“T am glad you reminded me, sir,” said he ; “I shall call on him myself, one 
of these days.” 

These words rang in_Coventry’s ears, and put him in a cold perspiration. 
“Fool!” thought he, “to go and ask a public officer, a man who hears every- 
body in turn.” 

What he had done disinclined him to return to Cairnhope. He made a call 
or two first, and loitered about, and then at last back to Raby, gnawed with mis- 
givings and incipient remorse. 

Ms. Grotait sent immediately for Mr. Parkin, Mr. Jobson, and Mr. Potter, 
and told them the secret information he had just received. 

They could hardly believe it at first; Jobson, especially, was incredulous, 
He said he had kept his eye on Little, and assured them the man had gone into 
wood-carving, and was to be seen in the town all day. 

“ Ay,” said Parkin, “ but this is at night; and, now I think of it, I met him 
t’other day, about dusk, galloping east, as hard as he could go.” 

“ My information is from a sure source,” said Grotait, stiffly. 

Parkin. “What is to be done?” 

Fobson. “Is he worth another strike ?” 

Potter. “The time is unfavorable: here’s a slap of dull trade.” 

The three then put their heads together, and various plans were suggested, 
and discussed, and, as the parties were not now before the public, that horror 
of gunpowder, vitriol, and life-preservers, which figured in their notices and 
resolutions, did not appear in their conversation. Grotait alone was silent and 
doubtful. This Grotait was the greatest fanatic of the four, and, like all fanat- 
ics, capable of vast cruelty: but his cruelty lay in his head, rather than in his 
heart. Out of Trade questions, the man, though vain and arrogant, was of a 
genial and rather a kindly nature ; and, even in Trade questions, being more in- 
telligent than his fellows, he was sometimes infested with a gleam of humanity. 

His bigotry was, at this moment, disturbed by a visitation of that kind. 
“I’m perplexed,” said he: “I don’t often hesitate on a Trade question, either. 


24 
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But the men we have done were always low-lived blackguards, who would have 
destroyed us, if we had not disabled them. Now this Little is a decent young 
chap. He struck at the root of our Trades, so long as he wrought openly. But 
on the sly, and nobody knowing but ourselves, mightn’t it be as well to shut our 
eyes a bit? My informant is not in trade.” 

The other three took a more personal view of the matter. Little was out- 
witting, and resisting them. They saw nothing for it but to stop him, by hook 
or by crook. 

While they sat debating his case in whispers, and with their heads so close 
you might have covered them all with a tea-tray, a clear, musical voice was heard 
to speak to the barmaid, and, by her direction, in walked into the council-cham- 
ber—Mr. Henry Little. 

This visit greatly surprised Messrs. Parkin, Jobson, and Potter, and made 
them stare, and look at one another uneasily. But it did not surprise Grotait 
so much, and came about in the simplest way. That morning, at about eleven 
o’clock, Dr. Amboyne had called on Mrs. Little, and had asked Henry, rather 
stiffly, whether he was quite forgetting Life, Labor, and Capital. Now the 
young man could not but feel that, for some time past, he had used the good 
Doctor ill; had neglected and almost forgotten his benevolent hobby; so the 
Doctor’s gentle seproach went to his heart, and he said, “ Give me a day or two, 
sir, and I’ll show you how ashamed I am of my selfish behavior.” True to his 
pledge, he collected all his notes together, and prepared a report, to be illustrat- 
ed with drawings. He then went to Cheetham’s, more as a matter of form than 
anything, to see if the condemned grindstone had been changed. To his infi- 
nite surprise he found it had not, and Bayne told him the reason. Henry was 
angry, and went direct to Grotait about it. 

But as soon as he saw Jobson, and Parkin, and Potter, he started, and they 
started. “Oh!” said he, “I didn’t expect to find so much good company. 
Why, here’s the whole quorum.” 

“We will retire, sir, if you wish it.” 

“ Not at all. My orders are to convert you all to Life, Labor, and Capital 
(Grotait pricked up his ears directly); and, if I succeed, the Devil will be the 
next to come round, no doubt. Well, Mr. Grotait, Simmons is on that same 
grindstone you and I condemned. And all for a matter of four shillings. I 
find that, in your trade, the master provides the stone, but the grinder hangs 
and races it, which, in one sense, is time lost. Well, Simmons declines the new 
stone, unless Cheetham will pay him by time for hanging and racing it ; Cheet- 
ham refuses ; and so, between them, that idiot works on a faulty stone. Will 


you use your influence with the grinder ?” 

“Well, Mr. Little, now, between ourselves, don’t you think it rather hard 
that the poor workman should have to hang and race the master’s grindstone 
for nothing ?” 

“Why, they share the loss between them. The stone costs the master three 
pounds ; and hanging it costs the workman only four or five shillings. Where’s 
the grievance ?” 

“ Hanging and racing a stone shortens the grinder’s life ; fills his lungs with 
grit. Is the workman to give Life and Labor for a forenoon ; and is Capital to 
contribute nothing? Is that your view of Life, Labor, and Capital, young 
man ?” 

Henry was staggered a moment. “ That is smart,” said he. “ Buta rule 
of trade is a rule, till it is altered by consent of the parties that made it. Now, 
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right or wrong, it is the rule of trade here that the small grinders find their 
own stones, and pay for power; but the saw-grinders are better off, for they 
have not to find stones, nor power, and their only drawback is that they must 
hang and race a new stone, which costs the master sixty shillings. Cheetham 
is smarting under your rules, and you can’t expect him to go against any rule 
that saves him a shilling.” 

“ What does the grinder think?” 

“You might as well ask what the grindstone thinks.” 

“Well, what does the grinder say, then ?” 

“ Says he’d rather run the stone out, than lose a forenoon.” 

“ Well, sir, it is his business.” 

“It may be a man’s business to hang himself; but it is the bystanders’ to 
hinder him.” 

“You mistake me. I mean that the grinder is the only man who knows 
whether a stone is safe.” 

“Well, but this grinder does not pretend his stone is safe. All he says is, 
safe or not, he'll run it. So now the question is, will you pay four shillings 
from your box, for this blockhead’s loss of time in hanging and racing a new 
stone ?” 

All the four secretaries opened their eyes with surprise at this. But Grotait 
merely said he had no authority to do that; the funds of the Union were set 
apart for specified purposes. 

“Very likely,” said Henry, getting warm: “but, when there’s life to be 
taken, your Union can find money irregularly ; so, why grudge it when there’s 
life to be saved, perhaps, and ten times cheaper than you pay for blood.” 


“Young man,” said Grotait, severely, did you come here to insult us with 
these worn-out slanders ?”” 

“ No, but I came to see whether you secretaries, who can find pounds to as- 
sassinate men, and blow up women and children with gunpowder, can find shil- 
lings to secure the life of one of your own members ; he risks it every time he 


mounts his horsing.” 

“Well, sir, the application is without precedent, and I must decline it; but 
this I beg to do as courteously, as the application has been made uncourteous- 
ly.” 

“Oh, it is easy to be polite, when you’ve got no heart.” 

‘You are the first ever brought that charge against me.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” said Potter, warmly. ‘“ No heart! 
Mr. Grotait is known for a good husband, a tender father, and the truest friend 
in Hillsborough.” 

The others echoed these sentiments warmly and sincerely ; for, strange as it 
may appear to those who have not studied human nature at first hand, every 
word of this eulogy was strictly true. 

“ Thank you, gentlemen,” said Grotait. “But we must make allowances. 
Mr. Little is smarting under a gross and dastardly outrage, and also under a 
fair defeat ; and thinks his opponents must be monsters. Now I should like to 
show him the contrary. Let Simmons take care of himself. You have given 
him good advice, and much to your credit: now have you nothing to say to us, 
on your own account ?” 

“ Not a word,” said Henry, steadily. 

“ But suppose I could suggest a way by which you could carry on your trade 
in Hillsborough, and offend nobody ?” 
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“TI should decline to hear it,even. You and I are at waronthat. You have 
done your worst, and I shall do my best to make you all smart for it, the mo- 
ment I get a chance.” 

Grotait’s cheek reddened with anger at this rebuff, and it cost him an effort 
to retain his friendly intentions. “Come, come,” said he, rather surlily, “don’t 
be in a hurry till you have heard the nature of my proposal. Here, Jess, a quart 
of the best ale. Now, to begin, let us drink and be comfortable together.” 

He passed the glass to Little, first. But the young man’s blood was boiling 
with his wrongs, and this patronizing air irritated him to boot. He took the 
glass in his hand, “ Here’s quick exposure—sudden death—and sure damnation 
—to all hypocrites and assassins!” He drained the glass to this toast, flung 
sixpence on the table, and strode out, white with passion himself, and leaving 
startled faces behind. 

“ So be it,” said Grotait ; and his wicked little eye glittered dangerously. 


That same evening, a signal, well-known to certain workmen in Hillsborough, 
peeped in the window of “ The Cutlers’ Arms.” And, in consequence, six or 
seven ill-conditioned fellows gathered about the doors and waited patiently for 
further information. 

Among these was a sturdy fellow of about nine-and-twenty, whose existence 
was a puzzle to his neighbors. During the last seven years he had worked only 
eighteen months altogether. The rest of the time he had been on the Saw- 
Grinder’s box, receiving relief, viz., seven shillings and sixpence weekly for 
himself, and two and sixpence for his wife, and two shillings for each child ; and 
every now and then he would be seen with three or four sovereigns in his pos- 
session. 

‘The name of this masterful beggar, of this invalid in theory, who, in fact, 
could eat three pounds of steak at a sitting, was Biggs; but it is a peculiarity 
of Hillsborough to defy baptismal names, and substitute others deemed spicier. 
Out of the parish register and the records of the police courts, the scamp was 
only known as Dan Tucker. 

This Dan stood, with others, loitering about “ The Cutlers’ Arms.” 

Presently out came Grotait, and surveyed the rascally lot. He beckoned 
Dan and retired. Dan went in after him. 

“ Drat his luck!” said one of the rejected candidates, “he always gets the 
job.” ‘The rest then dispersed. 

Tucker was shown into a pitch-dark room, and there a bargain was struck 
between him and men unseen. He and two more were to go to Cairnhope, and 
do Little. He was to avoid all those men who had lately stood at the door with 
him, and was to choose for his companions, Simmens the grinder, and one Sam 
Cole, a smooth, plausible fellow, that had been in many a dark job, unsuspected 
even by his wife and family, who were respectable. 

Thus instructed, Tucker went to the other men, and soon reported to Grotait, 
that he had got Cole all right, but that Simmons looked coldly on the job. He 
was in full work, for one thing, and said Little had had his squeak already, and 
he didn’t see following him eleven miles off; he had, however, asked him 
whether Little had a wife and children, which question he, Tucker, could not 
answer. 

“ But I can,” said Grotait. “He isa bachelor. You can tell Simmons so. 
There are reasons why Ned Simmons must be in this. Try him to-morrow, at 
dinner-time. Bid two pounds more; and—his wife is near her time—tell him 
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this job will help buy her wine and things,” said the kind, parental, diabolical 
Grotait. 


Next morning Henry worked with the pen for Doctor Amboyne till twelve 
o’clock. He then, still carrying out his friend’s views, went down to Mr. 
Cheetham’s works to talk to Simmons. 

But he found an ill-looking fellow standing by the man’s side, and close at 
his ear. This was no other than Dan Tucker, who by a neat coincidence was 
tempting him to do Little. 

Yesterday’s conversation had unsettled Simmons, and he did not come to 
work till twelve o’clock. He then fixed a small pulley-wheel to his grindstone 
to make up for lost time. 

He was still resisting the tempter, but more faintly than yesterday, when 
Little came in and spoke to him. Both he and Dan were amazed at his appear- 
ance on the scene at that particular moment. They glared stupidly, but said 
nothing. 

“Look here, Simmons,” said Little. “I have been to your friend, Grotait, 
and asked him to pay you for what you call lost time in hanging and racing a 
new stone. He won’t do it. That is your friend. Now, I’m your enemy, so 
the Union says. Well, enemy or not, I’ll do what Grotait won’t. I’ll pay you 
the four shillings for lost time, if you will stop that stone at once, and hang an- 
other,” 

“Why, what’s wrong with the stone ?.” 

“The best judge in Hillsborough condemned it; and now, if you are not 
running it with an undersized pulley-wheel to try it worse !” 

Simmons got stupid and irritated between the two. . His bit of manhood re- 
volted against Little’s offer, made while he was half-lending his ear to Tucker’s 
preposal ; and, on the other hand, that very offer irritated him with Tucker, for 
coming and tempting him to do this very Little, who was a good sort. 

” you both!” said the rough fellow. “Iwish you'd letme alone. Here 
I’ve lost my morning’s work already.” Then to Little, “ Mind thyself, old lad. 
Happen thou’s in more danger than I am.” 

“ What do you mean by that?” said Little, very sharply. 

But Simmons saw that he had gone too far, and now maintained a sullen 
silence. 

Henry turned to Tucker. “I don’t know who you are, but I call you to wit- 
ness that I have done all I can for this idiot. Now, if he comes to harm, his 
blood be upon his own head.” 

Then Henry went off in dudgeon, and, meeting Bayne in the yard, had a long 
discussion with him on the subject. 

The tempter took advantage of Little’s angry departure, and steadily resumed 
his temptation. 

But he was interrupted in his turn. 

The defect in this grindstone was not so serious but that the stone might 
perhaps have been ground out with fair treatment; but, by fixing a small pulley- 
wheel, Simmons had caused it to rotate at furious speed. This tried it too hard, 
and it flew in two pieces, just as the grinder was pressing down a heavy saw on 
it with all his force. 

One piece, weighing about five hundred-weight, tore the horsing chains out 
of the floor, and went clean through the window (smashing the woodwork), out 
into the yard, and was descending on Little’s head ; but he heard the crash and 
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saw it coming; he ran yelling out of the way, and dragged Bayne with him. The 
other fragment went straight up to the ceiling, and broke a heavy joist as if ix 
had been a cane; then fell down again plump, and would have destroyed 
the grinder on the spot, had he been there ; but the tremendous shock had sent 
him flying clean over the squatter-board, and he fell on his stomach on the 
wheelband of the next grindstone, aud so close to the drum, that before any one 
could recover the shock and seize him, the band drew him on to the drum, 
and the drum, which was drawing away from the window, pounded him against 
the wall, with cruel thuds. 

One ran and screamed to stop the power, another to cut the big wheelbands. 
All this took several seconds, and here seconds were torn flesh and broken 
bones. Just as Little darted into the room, pale with his own narrow escape, and 
awe-stricken at the cries of horror within, the other grinders succeeded in drag- 
ging out, from between the wall and the drum, a bag of broken bones, and 
blood, and grease, which a minute before was Ned Simmons, and was talking 
over a deed of violence to be done. 

The others carried him and laid him on a horsing ; and there they still sup- 
ported his head and broken limbs, sick with horror. 

The man’s face was white, and his eyes stared, and his body quivered. They 
sprinkled him with water. 

Then he muttered, “ All right. I’m not much hurt. Ay, but I am though, 
I’m done for.” 

After the first terror of the scene had passed, the men were for taking him to 
the infirmary. But Little interposed, eagerly, “ No, no. I’ll pay the doctor my- 
self sooner. He shall be nursed at home, and have all that skill can do to save 
him. Oh, why, why, would he not listen to me ?” 

A stretcher was got, and a mattress put on it, and they carried him through 
the streets, while one ran before to tell the unhappy wife, and Little took her 
address, and ran to Doctor Amboyne. The doctor went instantly to the suf- 
ferer. 

Tucker assisted to carry the victim home. He then returned to Grotait, and 
told him the news. Dan was not so hardened but what he blubbered in telling 
it, and Grotait’s eyes were moist with sympathy. 

They neither of them spoke out, and said, “ This upsets our design on Lit- 
tle.” Each waited to see whether that job was to goon. Each was ashamed 
to mention it now. So it came to a standstill. 

As for Little, he was so shocked by this tragedy, and so anxious about its 
victim, that he would not go out to Cairnhope. He came, in the evening, to 
Doctor Amboyne, to inquire, “ Can he live ?” 

“T can’t say yet. He will never work again.” 

Then, after a silence, he fixed his eyes on young Little, and said, “I am 
going to make a trial of your disposition. This is the man I suspected of blow- 
img you up; and I’m of the same opinion still.” 

“Then he has got his deserts,” were Henry’s first words, after a pause of 
astonishment. 

“ Does that mean you forgive him, or you don’t forgive him?” 

“1 daresay I should forgive the poor wretch, if he was to ask me.” 

“ And not without ?” 

“No, I might try and put it out of my head; but that is all I could do.” 

“Ts it true that you are the cause of his not being taken to the infirmary?” 

“Yes, I said I’d pay out of my own pocket sooner; and I’m not the sort to 
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go from my word. The man shall want for nothing, sir. But please don’t ask 
me to love my enemies, and all that Rot. I scorn hypocrisy. Every man 
hates his enemies : he may hate ’em out like a man, or palaver ’em, and beg God 
to forgive em (and that means damn ’em), and hate ’em like a sneak ; but he 
always hates ’em.” 

The doctor laughed heartily. “Oh, how refreshing a thing it is to fall in 
with a fellow who speaks his real mind. However, I am not your enemy, am 
] ? ” 

“No. You are the best friend I ever had—except my mother.” 

“TI am glad you think so ; because I have a favor to ask you.” 

“Granted, before ever you speak.” 

“ ] want to know, for certain, whether Simmons was the man who blew you 
up: and I see but one way of learning it. You must visit him and be kind to 
him; and then, my art tells me, he won’t leave the world without telling you. 
Oblige me by taking him this bottle of wine, at once, and also this sedative, 
which you can administer if he is in violent pain, but not otherwise.” 

“ Doctor,” said the young man, “you always get your own way with me. 
And so you ought.” 


Little stood by Simmons’s bedside. 

The man’s eye was set, his cheek streaked with red, and his head was band- 
aged. He labored in breathing. 

Young Little looked at him gravely, and wondered whether this battered fig- 
ure was really the man who had so nearly destroyed him. 

After some minutes of this contemplation, he said, gravely, “Simmons, I 
have brought you some wine.” 

The man stared at him, and seemed confused. He made no reply 

“ Give me a spoon,” said Henry. 

Mrs. Simmons sat by the bedside rocking herself; she was stupefied with 
grief: but her sister, a handy girl, had come to her in trouble: she brought 
Henry a spoon directly. 

He poured out a little wine, and put it to the sufferer’s lips. He drank it, 
and said it was rare good stuff. Henry gave him a little more. 

Simmons then looked at him more intelligently and attentively, and gave a 
sort of shiver. ‘Who be you?” 

“ Henry Little ; who advised you not to run that stone.” 

“ Ah!” said Simmons, “I thought it was you.” He seemed puzzled. But, 
after a while, he said “I wish I had hearkened thee, lad. Give me some more 
of yonder stuff. What is it?” 

“ Port wine. Then he turned to the girl, and gave her a sovereign, and sent 
her out for some mutton-chops. “Meat and wine are all the physic you are to 
have, my poor fellow.” 

“It won’f be for long, lad. Anda good jobtoo. For l’mabad’un, I’ma 
bad ’un.” 

Henry then turned to the poor woman, and tried to say something to con- 
sole her, but the words stuck in his throat. She was evidently near her con- 
finement; and there lay her husband, worse than in his grave. Little broke 
down himself, while trying to comfort her. 

The sufferer heard him, and said, all of a sudden, “ Hold a light here.” 

Henry took the candle, and held it over him. 

“ Nay, nay, it is thy face I want to see.” 
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Henry was puzzled at the request, but did as he was asked. 

Simmons gave a groan. “ Ay,” said he, “thou’s all right. And I lie here. 
That seems queer.” : 

The sister now returned, and Henry wrote her his address, and conversed 
with her, and told her the whole story of the grindstone, and said that, as he 
had hindered Simmons from being taken to the infirmary, he felt bound to see 
he did not suffer by that §nterference. He gave her his address, and said, 
if anything was wanted, she must come to him, or to his mother if he should be 


out. 
No doubt the women talked of his kindness by the sick bed, and Simmons 


heard it. 

Early in the morning Eliza Watney called at Little’s house, with her eyes 
very red, and said her brother-in-law wanted to speak to him. 

He went with her directly; and, on the road, asked her what it was about. 

“I’m ashamed to tell you,” said she, and burst out crying. “ But I hope 
God will reward you ; and forgive him: he is a very ignorant man.” 


“Here I am, Simmons.” 

“So I see.” 

“ Anything I can do for you?” 

ee.” 

“ You sent for me.” 

“Did 1? Well, I daresay I did. But gi’ me time. Gi’ me time. It’s noane 
so easy to look a man in the face, and tell him what I’m to tell thee. But I 
can’t die with iton me. It chokes me, ever since you brought me yonder stuff, 
and the women set a-talking. I say—old lad—’twas I did thee yon little job at 
Cheetham’s. But I knew no better.” 

There was a dead silence. And then Henry spoke. 

“Who set you on?” 

“ Nay, that’s their business.” 

“ How did you do it?” 

At this question—will- it be believed—the penitent’s eye twinkled with mo- 
mentary vanity. “I fastened a tea-cup to an iron rake, and filled the cup with 
powder ; then I passed it in, and spilt the powder out of cup, and raked it in to 
the smithy slack, and so on, filling and raking in. But I did thee one good turn, 
lad; I put powder as far from bellows as I could. Eh, but I was a bad ‘un to 
do the like to thee: and thou’s a good ’un to come here. When I saw thee lie 
there, all scorched and shaking, I didn’t like my work; anc now I hate it. But 
I knew no better at the time. And, you see, I’ve got it worse myself. And 
cheap served, too.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Little,” said Eliza Watney; “ry and forgive him.” 

“ My girl,” said Henry, solemnly, “I thought I never could forgive the man 
who did that cruel deed to me, and I had never injured any one. But it is hard 
to know one’s own mind, let alone another man’s. Now I look at him lying 
pale and battered there, it seems all wiped out: I forgive you, my poor fellow, 
and I hope God will forgive you, too.” 

“Nay. He is not so soft as thou. This is how He forgives me. But I 
knew no better. Old gal, learn the young ’un to read, that’s coming just as I’m 
going; it is sore against a chap if he can’t read. Right and wrong, d——n 
’em, they are locked up in books, I think ; locked away from a chap like me. I 
know a little better now. But, eh dear, dear, it is come too late.” And now the 
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poor wretch began to cry at a gleam of knowledge of right and wrong having 
come to him only just when he could no longer profit by it. 

Henry left him at last, with the tears in his eyes. He promised them all to 
come every day. 

He called on Doctor Amboyne, and said, “You are always right, doctor. 
Simmons was the man. He has owned it, and I forgave him.” 

He then went and told Mr. Holdfast. That gentleman was much pleased at 
the discovery, and said, “ Ah, but who employed him? That is what you must 
discover.” 

“1 will try,” said Henry. “The poor fellow had half a mind to make a clean 
breast ; but I didn’t like to worry him over it.” 

Returning home he fell in with Grotait and Parkin. They were talking ear- 
nestly at the door of a public-house, and the question they were discussing was 
whether or not Little’s affair should be revived. 

They were both a good deal staggered by the fate of Simmons, Parkin 
especially, who was rather superstitious. He had changed sides, and was now 
inclined to connive, or, at all events, to temporize ; to abandon the matter till a 
more convenient time. Grotait, on the other hand, whose vanity the young 
man kad irritated, was bent on dismounting his forge. But even he had cooled 
a little, and,was now disinclined to violence. He suggested that it must be easy 
to drive a smith out of a church, by going to the parochial authorities ; and they 
could also send Little an anonymous letter, to tell him the Trades had their eyes 
on him; by this double stroke, they would probably bring him to some reason- 
able terms. 

It certainly was a most unfortunate thing that Little passed that way just 
then ; unfortunate that youth is so impetuous. 

He crossed the street to speak to these two potentates, whom it was his in- 
terest to let alone—if he could only have known it. 

“Well, gentlemen, have you seen Simmons ?” 

“ No,” said Mr. Parkin.” 

“What, not been to see the poor fellow, who owes his death to you?” 

“He is not dead yet.” 

“ No, thank Heaven! He has got a good work to do first ; some hypocrites, 
assassins, and cowards to expose.” 

Parkin turned pale ; Grotait’s eye glistened like a snake’s: he made Parkin 
a rapid signal to say nothing, but only listen. 

“He has begun by telling me who it was that put gunpowder into my forge, 
and how it was done. I have forgiven him. He was only the tool of much 
worse villains; base, cowardly, sneaking villains. Those I shall not forgive. 
Oh, I shall know all about it before long. Good morning.” 

This information and threat, and the vindictive bitterness and resolution with 
which the young man had delivered it, struck terror into the gentle Parkin, and 
shook even Grotait. The latter, however, soon recovered himself, and it became 
a battle for life or death between him and Little. 

He invited Parkin to his own place, and there the pair sat closeted. 

Dan Tucker and Sam Cole were sent for. 

Tucker came first. He was instantly dispatched to Simmons, with money 
from the Saw-Grinders’ box. He was to ascertain how much Simmons had let 
out, and to adjure him to be true to the Trade, and split on no man but himself. 
When he had been gone about twenty minutes, Sam Cole came in, and was in- 
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structed to get two other men in place of Simmons, and be in readiness to do 
Little. 

By-and-by Tucker returned with news. Simmons had at present split only 
on himself; but the women were evidently in love with Little ; said he was their. 
only friend; and he, Tucker, foresaw that, with their co-operation, Simmons 
would be turned inside out by Little before he died. 

Grotait struck his hand on the table. “ The Unions are in danger,” said he. 
“ There is but one way ; Little must be made so that he can’t leave Cairnhope 
while Simmons is alive.” 

So important did the crisis appear to him, that he insisted on Parkin going 
with him at once to Cairnhope, to reconnoitre the ground, 

Parkin had a gig and a fast horse; so, in ten minutes more, they were on 
the road. 

They reached Cairnhope, put up at the village inn, and soon extracted some 
particulars about the church. They went up to it, and examined it, and Grotait 
gave Parkin a leg up, to peer through the window. 

In this position they were nailed by old George. 

“ What be you at?” 

“What is that to you ?” said Grotait. 

“It is plenty. You musn’t come trespassing here. Squire won’t have it.” 

“ Trespassing in a churchyard! Why it belongs to all the world.” 

“ Nay, this one belongs to the Lord o’ the manor.” 

“ Well, we won’t hurt your church. Who keeps the key?” 

“ Squire Raby.” 

Old George from this moment followed them about everywhere, grumbling 
at their heels, like a mastiff. 

Grotait, however, treated him with cool contempt, and proceeded to make a 
sketch of the door, and a little map showing how the church could be ap- 
proached from Hillsborough on foot without passing through Cairnhope village. 
This done, he went back with Parkin to the inn, and thence to Hillsborough. 


It was old Christmas Eve. Henry was working at his forge, little dreaming 
of danger. Yet it was close at hand, and from two distinct quarters. 

Four men, with crape masks, and provided with all manner of tools, and 
armed with bludgeons, were creeping about the churchyard, examining and lis- 
tening. Their orders were to make Little so that he should not leave Cairn- 
hope for a month. And that, in plain English, meant to beat him within an 
inch of his life, if not kill him. 

At the same time, a body of nine men were stealing up the road, with designs 
scarcely less hostile to Little. 

These assailants were as yet at a considerable distance ; but more formida- 
ble in appearance than the others, being most of them armed with swords, and 
led by a man with a double-barrelled gun. 

Grotait’s men, having well surveyed the ground, now crept softly up to the 
porch, and examined the lock. 

The key was inside, and they saw no means of forcing the lock without mak- 
ing a noise, and putting their victim on his guard. 

After a long whispered consultation, they resolved to unscrew the hinges. 

These hinges were of great length, and were nailed upon the door, but 
screwed into the doorpost with four screws each. 

Two men, with excellent tools, and masters of the business, went softly to 
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work. One stood, and worked on the upper screws ; the other kneeled, and 
unfastened the lower screws. 

They made no more noise than a rat gnawing; yet, such was their caution, 
and determination to surprise their victim, that they timed all their work by 
Little’s. Whenever the blows of his hammer intermitted, they left off; and 
began again when he did. 

When all the screws were out but two, one above, one below, they beckoned 
the other two men, and these two drove large gimlets into the door, and so 
held it that it might not fall forward when the last screw should come out. 


* Are all screws out ?” whispered Cole, who was the leader. 
“ Ay,” was the whispered reply. 

“ Then put in two more gimlets.” 

That was done. 


* Now, men,” whispered Cole. “ Lay the door softly down outside; then, 
up sticks—into church—and do him /” 








WITHOUT THE STARS. 


HAT were a man without the stars, 
That with sky-power break 


Of his earthiness the sooty bars, 
And in their twinkling shake 


Thoughts on him from the immensities— 
Great whispers, telling him 

That he is part of them, and his 
The heaven-home where they swim. 


This fiery multitude, that plies 
Far life above our heads, 

Spins in the brain, and mutely ties 
Imaginative threads, 


On whose unending lines we run 
Up from this dusted being 

Into the core of distance, where are won 
Disclosures from the All-seeing. 


A starless were a godless man, 
The God within him—pent 
Mid flesh-fumes—growing weak and wan, 
Thwarted in homeward vent. 
GrorGeE H. CALVERT. 








LITTLE BOPEEP. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 





ALKING one evening in the presence of two gentlemen, whose chief 
T amusement in life seemed to be to act upon each other like flint and steel, 
some one chanced to say, 

“ Of all poems, I think Miss Proctor’s are those I should select to give to 
any one I dearly loved.” 

“Then,” said one of the gentlemen aforesaid, quickly turning to the other, 
with sentiment in his voice and mischief in his eyes, “what would you give 


me?” 
“] was thinking,” the young man slowly replied, gazing meditatively at his 
8 young y rep gazing 


interlocutor with a tender melancholy in face, voice, and manner, quite beyond 
the power of words to describe, “ I was thinking of ‘ Mother Goose’ for you.” 

Remembering the answer, after the laugh it caused had died away, it seemed 
to me that his words might be taken more literally than he intended. I have 
long considered the “ Melodies of Mother Goose” a flattering gift to any one, 
for it shows a faith in the giver that the recipient possesses sufficient insight to 
read the inner meaning of those little allegories, to appreciate the amount of 
pure human nature contained in those little stories. We leave these treasures 
to children ; yet where else, except in Shakespeare and Nature, shall you find 
such veritable flesh and blood beings, such men, women and children “of like 
passions ” as ourselves? 1 recognize around me each character therein set to 
numbers, and sung to eternal celebrity ; and it is to one or two of them that I 
wish, dear reader, to introduce you. 

Of all Mother Goose’s proféges, my favorite has always been the small shep- 
herdess ; both in the printed pages and in actual life, Bopeep is my pet. It 
is she whom I wish to describe in the guise in which I found her. It is her 
simplest of all stories I am about to tell. 

She was one of the last gifts which the ante-bellum days brought me. I 
plucked her like a flower by the wayside, for we met while both were summer- 
ing in the Valley of Virginia. Not very long before the war, I and my party of 
friends and relatives were lazily moving among that chain of baths and springs 
which begins at Porte Crayon’s Berkeley, and culminates in the Greenbrier 
White Sulphur—queen of watering-places, in the sincere belief of every devout 
mind south of Mason and Dixon’s line. There the warmest and brightest of 
these sunshiny days found us, and there we were destined to remain during the 
rest of the season. The place was So pretty and the people so pleasant, that it 
was impossible to tear ourselves away. 

Nestled among the mountains like small villages, the life at this, and similar 
Virginia springs, is quite by itself, unlike anything to which the ordinary water- 
ing-place frequenter is accustomed. Numbers of cottages of a primitive con- 
struction are grouped about the hotel, and in these the majority of visitors are 
lodged, though their meals are served at the hotel table. If your party be suffi- 
ciently large, you are given the whole cabin, and henceforward, like the Eng- 
lishman’s house, it is your castle. In it you live just the life you please, meet- 
ing at will the tide of gayety which floods the ball-room and bowling-alley, the 
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spring and hotel parlor. You set up an independent establishment, wherein, 
like the river, you wander at your own sweet will. You make visits and receive 
them, and your next-door neighbor becomes an important and interesting per- 
son ; partly from the fact that his identity is constantly changing, and your sor- 
row at parting from the last agreeable occupant is somewhat displaced by your 
curiosity as to his successor. You develop a rich talent for gossip hitherto un- 
suspected by yourself, and your new perception of details and interest in the af- 
fairs of others are astounding revelations in self-knowledge. Whatever Satan 
may do for “idle hands,” that he finds occupation for idle eyes you can never 
again doubt. But your sense of guilt is much mitigated by the discovery that 
as you are doing, so you are done by; and that, if the truth were known, you 
are probably getting the worst of it. In fact, you have tasted village life, and 
have gained thereby some knowledge of the good and evil of that form of ex- 
istence. 

It was among these appropriate surroundings that I met Bopeep. I am sor- 
ry to say that, though I appreciated her pastoral character, I did not at first 
sight fully recognize her. However, nothing so out of keeping as a formal in- 
troduction passed between us. 

The adjoining cottage had been empty since morning, and we had speculated 
more than once as to what our fortune would be in our probable next neighbors. 
Having amused ourselves rather too vigorously that day, we were too tired to 
go over to the ball-room at night, and, but for that curious moral obligation felt 
by everyone to sit up to see the night stage come in, we should gladly have gone 
to bed at what some one calls “poultry hours,” a more domestic phrase than 
even “lying down with the lamb.” 

As it was, Alston Sanderberg and I sat on our porch awaiting the arrival of 
the coach; he smoking, while I vaguely but somewhat impatiently, envied him 
that habit which is at once an occupation and amusement, and such a visible 
support under small irritations. Perhaps I had better explain here that Alston 
is my special property; but as I can scarcely remember a period when he did 
not belong to me as entirely as then, we hardly conducted ourselves after the 
customary fashion of “engaged persons.” Presently we saw the stage drive up 
and the passengers descend. Then a small party of them came duwn the path, 
preceded by a waiter, and stopped at the door beside us. Of course, our inter- 
est instantly became personal. The light was very dim, just sufficient to show 
the outline of the figures; but at a glance I made up my mind as to the rela- 
tionship and social standing of the four persons before us, even’as to the appear- 
ance of some of them. 

“Father and mother,” I whispered to Alston, as an elderly lady and gentle- 
man passed into the cottage. 

“Very probably,” he whispered, in reply. 

“ Pretty young daughters,” I added, as two female figures followed. 

“ Now, how can you know that they are young and pretty, when you have not 
even caught a glimpse of their faces ?” he asked, in emphatic undertone. 

Alston has a most exasperating way of demanding how I know many things 
which I confidently state to him; and when I am powerless to explain, tends to 
much silent but significant scepticism. This would be paralyzing were I so un- 
wary as to descend to argument, but I have learned to entrench myself in in- 
creased emphasis and added assertion, until I am justified by the event. 

“ Nonsense,” was my logical rejoinder, “ they are not only young, pretty and 
refined, but wherever they live, they are among the leading persons in the 
place.” 
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The way in which Alston silently returned to his cigar, spoke clearly of his 
experience and his knowledge of feminine nature. Had I put my instinctive 
perceptions into words, I think I should have said that it was something in the 
unconscious ease and freedom of every motion of those two small figures, which 
told me that from infancy they had been accustomed to having persons make 
way for them without question ; and by the same means I perceived that deli- 
cate, joyous self-confidence which nestles in the heart of youth and beauty, 
which radiates from every fibre of their fair young beings, and is as difficult to 
conceal as light or perfume. 

Presently, I rose to go into the cottage. 

“ Suppose we go to walk to-morrow morning before breakfast,” he then said, 
making his usual suggestion. In season and out of season, as I often tell him, 
he preaches the gospel of exercise to me. 

“ Alston,” I demurred, “don’t you know that St. Paul says ‘ bodily exercise 
profiteth little ?’” 

“ Mia cara Machiavelita,” he laughingly replied, that name being a sort of 
general answer and retort which he keeps in readiness for any special pleading 
on my part, “don’t commit the blasphemy of making St. Paul talk nonsense, a 
thing which his soul abhorred, but come back to the question in hand.” 

St. Paul is an enthusiasm with Alston. I believe he mentally raises his hat 
whenever that apostle’s name is mentioned ; so I had chosen my quotation with 
malice aforethought. But, finding I had not accomplished much by it, I submit- 
ted to my fate, and promised to go with him. Consequently, the next morning 
I was taken up the mountain. Perpendicular exercise is, I find, considered 
most profitable, perhaps because most penitential. Alston, having “trained” 
up almost every hill-side in Europe, and being supported by the excitement of a 
pet idea, pronounced the expedition delightful, and declared that it could not 
fatigue a child. Nevertheless, I was sufficiently tired to have fallen into a very 
dragging step when we came up the walk toward home. I had been pulling 
wild flowers by the way, and my hands were full of the gay-colored blossoms. 
As we passed the next-door cottage we instinctively looked up. I caught the 
bright, blue eyes of a little figure which sat upon the porch step. The eyes were 
fixed with far more interest upon my flowers than upon me; and, before I was 
quite conscious of my own intention, I had held them out to her. She came for- 
ward and took them just as naturally as a lamb would have cropped grass from 
my hand. Then both smiled and nodded, and we passed on. I gave a trium- 
phant glance at Alston; for this was one of the daughters we had seen the 
night before, and so “young and pretty ” that my prophecy was more than ful- 
filled. The facts being evidently in my favor, I could afford to be generous 
and forbear verbal comment. 

“You ‘met a little cottage girl, she was eight years old, she said ;’ or, if she 
did not say it, she looked it,” he replied, coolly. 

“ Alston, she is charming. If I were a man, I should instantly fulfill the 
Scripture injunction, and love my neighbor as myself. As it is, I shall certainly 
cultivate her acquaintance. And I carried out my resolution from that day. 

Upon further association I found my first impression concerning the Pal- 
freys, for such was their name, had been correct. The father was an old army 
officer of high rank; and the family had been accustomed to much homage, not 
only in the service, but from society wherever they had been stationed. Of the 
two daughters, the elder one, Marie, had been a belle for the past four years, 
while Letty, my little friend, had just left school, and was looking forward to her 
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first season in a great city with all the bright dreams which glorify life at that 
period. 

Marie Palfrey had been christened plain Maria, and it was one of the chief 
crosses of her existence that she was still thus denominated by her father. The 
rest of the family and general society she had long since disciplined into using 
the French form of her name, by the simple process of not answering wilien 
otherwise addressed. She had likewise adopted a faint imitation of the appear- 
ance and manners of a marquise of the ancien régime, and had been rather 
successful in the attempt. She was a little woman; but, what with the height 
of her heels and the carriage of her head, she so managed to impress those 
around her, that she always reminded me of Louis XIV., who was only 
discovered to be a small man after his death. Her grace and style were 
thoroughly artificial, but they were thoroughly sustained. She was never 
out of character, and utterly ignored the existence of a world outside the 
circle of her friends and ideas. ‘ But her very narrowness and shallowness 
gave her great power within certain limits; for from them arose her calm, 
immovable faith in her scheme of the universe. Marie Palfrey’s repression of 
everything superior to herself was an absolute success. The way in which she 
could abstract all power of seeing from her eyes and hearing from her ears, was 
simply crushing ; the sharpest arrows of wit only buried themselves in the india- 
rubber-like surface of her calm, intentional non-comprehension, or recoiled from 
the smooth face of her deliberate inattention. She instinctively perceived the 
smallest deviation from the ordinary course, and tacitly rebuked it upon princi- 
ple, though it had no reference to herself. In that you differed from Miss Pal- 
frey, you felt convicted of a want of propriety. I believe, had she been given 
time, she could have made an eagle or a lion tread her little beaten path, and 
only remember, the one his free, blue sky, and the other his native jungle, with a 
sense of guilt. Wherever she came she ruled, by reducing the general tone to 
her own level, and presiding over it in state. 

Yet she was decidedly a popular person—chiefly because she possessed the 
requisite commonplaceness. She was the very apotheosis of the ordinary, and 
as such was in harmony with a vast majority of the persons she met. Those 
who had been strictly reared in the gospel of good society, felt at ease with her 
because she fulfilled all its requirements ; while those whose ideas for the pres- 
ent were bounded by the last fashion-plate, and whose thoughts for the future 
mounted but to an establishment, instinctively recognized in her a woman and a 
sister. 

In size and in the blonde character of their beauty, Marie and Letty were 
alike ; but in all else they were such an extreme contrast that their relationship, 
and consequent juxtaposition, continually impressed me as a delightful piece of 
humor on the part of Nature. For such a mite of a goldén-haired woman, 
Letty’s face was a remarkable one, chiefly from the striking difference between 
its upper and lower halves. The low forehead, the soft, blue eyes and delicate 
skin were feminine in the extreme; while the broad, irregular nose, the short 
chin with its long jaw, the large white teeth, would all have been strong for a 
boy. The contrast struck you with a sense of surprise, yet it was one of the 
chief charms of the face, giving its beauty a tonic flavor which prevented it 
from ever palling upon one. A wholesome little body, so suggestive of green 
grass and rural pursuits that I soon recognized her. 

“Letty,” I exclaimed, one day, in triumph, after I had been gazing at her for 
some time, “I have found out who you are!” 
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The girl looked up at me with her big, blue eyes wide open with astonishment, 
and some anxiety as to which of the range of human characters she might be 
accused of being. Only the eminently speculative mind is pleased when the 
question of its personal identity is interfered with, or the possibility of its change 
suggested. 

“You are little Bopeep,” I said, answering the unspoken question in her 
face ; and henceforward called her so often by the name that she soon learned 
to answer to it as readily as her own. 

Hearing me thus address Letty, and catching somewhat the idea I had in so 
doing, Marie Palfrey, to whom life was a masquerade-ball in which she appeared 
in an endless succession of becoming characters, greatly amused Alston and my- 
self by playing what she supposed to be the same part. For a week she was a 
Watteau shepherdess, dressing and acting the character as closely as the habits 
and customs of the nineteenth century would permit ; and really looking like a 
figure on a French fan, seen through a magnifying giass. By the end of that 
time she reached the limit of her endurance of what she imagined to be nature 
and returned to what she imagined to be civilization. As for Letty, had flocks 
been given into her charge, I am convinced that they would have received the 
most practical care. The vigorous little hands and tireless little feet would have 
tended and reared the young lambs with most satisfactory results; while she 
would have liked nothing better than to take in hand any neighboring dairy, 
where I warrant there would have been the sweetest cream and most gold- 
en-hued butter in the country. With the usual curious inability to see ourselves 
as others see us, Letty did not at all perceive the appropriateness of her new 
name ; she endured, but certainly did not enjoy it. Being a solemn little soul, 
with an imperfectly-developed sense of humor, she secretly longed to resemble 
all the tall women in history ; and did not cherish an aspiration under six feet in 
height. I used to tell her that in her heart she was aggrieved that I had not 
likened her to Queen Elizabeth ; and presented her at least with a ruff, as a war- 
horse was unattainable. 

From this difference of sentiment, the course of our true love occasionally 
did not run smooth, and sometimes the little woman plucked up unexpected spirit 
to avenge her wrongs. Her gravest sayings and doings, her very existence was 
such a constant source of amusement to me, that I could not always control the 
expression of my countenance; and one morning, as I stood by the spring, 
watching her attempts to drink a glass of sulphur water as though she did not 
detest it, my thought must have been unconsciously written in my face. 

“ Why are you looking at me so?” Letty suddenly exclaimed. 

“ Because I can’t help it,” I answered, with rash honesty. 

“ You are laughing at me,” she rejoined, emphatically. 

“* My dear,” I assured her, with the haste of guilt, “I am only smiling at you 
because I like you so much. 

“ No,” she answered, with such a totally-unexpected subtlety of perception, 
that for a moment I appreciated Balaam’s feelings when the ass spoke with the 
voice of a man, “that is not a grown-up smile in your eyes, it is a young 
laugh.” 

I looked at her steadily for a moment. Then I laid my hands upon her 
shoulders and spoke. 

“ Letty,” I said, “this thing must stop now and here. If you take to analy- 
sis and neat sentences, we must part. If you mean to occupy a place at the 
moral dissecting-table like the rest of the world, you will become but as other 
people—and I shall give you up.” 
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I spoke with the energy of desperation, for I felt that Bopeep’s existence de- 
pended on my being equal to the occasion. If this new aspect of Letty’s char- 
acter were allowed to develop, I should have the usual introverted piece of self- 
consciousness to wear upon me and help me to wear upon myself, instead of a 
delicious bit of nature wherewith to refresh my soul. Ina few moments, Bo- 
peep, like King Richard, was herself again ; and, I am happy to say, remained so. 

Of course, such a fresh young beauty could not avoid exciting much admira- 
tion, and soon the number of her followers exceeded that of her sister’s. Beyond 
the pleasure of being flattered and caressed, and a piquant surprise at the nov- 
elty of her position, the homage she received did not greatly affecther. “ Friends, 
countrymen, and lovers,” I used to denominate her train; and, as each gentle- 
man appeared, inquired under which head he was to be classed. 

“She didn’t know, and she didn’t care,” she would laughingly reply, and evi- 
dently told the truth. Clearly no fairy prince had yet come to awaken this little 
sleeping beauty, and in the meanwhile she was very true and devoted tome. She 
would leave any of her train to ramble off with Alston and myself; and long and 
merry were our walks among mountains and valleys. 

Now and then we would come upon the cabins of the surrounding country- 
folk, and soon were upon the friendliest footing with their inhabitants. Here, as 
everywhere, we met the great Southern national virtue of hospitality, as inherent 
when it greets you at the doors of these humble dwellings as when it welcomes 
you within ancestral walls. It struck me afresh that certain graces pertain in- 
dissolubly to an agricultural state of society ; that flocks and herds, in no matter 
how small a proportion, do curiously bias those who live within their influence ; 
that the soil feeds something more than the mere body, in the natures of those 
who live upon it; that to develop some traits in mankind, “a cow (as Sidney 
Smith used to affirm) is better company than a Christian.” 

When these people, to whom we were utter strangers, would ask us to walk 
in, displaying the most genial interest in us and most perfect faith in our recip- 
rocating it, when they would offer us buttermilk and corn-cake as the best they 
could set before us, my mind instantly became a conglomeration of all the pas- 
toral poetry and history I had ever read. Not only did I remember Milton’s 
“country messes,” and, in a certain sense, “sit,” with Kit Marlowe, “upon the 
rocks, seeing the shepherds feed their flocks ;” but I had also a mazy recollec- 
tion of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. In spite of the distance of time, of the ab- 
surd difference between the stately patriarchal life of the glowing Orient and this 
rude mountain existence, 1 had a delightful feeling of being welcomed at the 
door of tents, of having the fatted calf killed for me, or at least a kid from the 
flock seethed for my benefit. It is difficult for me even now to express the in- 
visible charm these little repasts possessed. At the time I simply enjoyed it, 
without attempting to define it, even to myself. I knew that Alston understood 
it all better than I could have told him, and I preferred that Letty should relish 
her meal undisturbed by even pleasant speculation. 

Bopeep so revelled, as it were, in having found her “native heath,” that she 
committed at first a great imprudence—she talked of our good cheer and pleasure 
before her sister. Consequently, one afternoon when Letty, Alston and myself 
were about to start, who should appear, “booted and spurred” for the expedi- 
tion, but Marie. She remarked, with delightful calmness, that she was ex- 
tremely fond of buttermilk, and having heard also that our walks were very 
pleasant, she would go with us. Letty and I looked helplessly at each other. 
I made a few cowardly attempts to alarm her as to the length of the road, but she 
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cheerfully assured me that she did not mind that in the least; and, as usual, I 
succumbed before her as my superior in collected strength. 

During our whole walk she stiffened us in a singular manner, maintaining at 
the same time a style and dignity which were exasperating to the last degree. 
Alston and I slightly relieved our minds by whispered communications when- 
ever we could manage to fall in the rear. 

‘“‘ Propriety present in person !” he laughed. 

“*¢The world,’ if not ‘the flesh,’ etc.,” I answered, in the height of my dis- 
gust ; and thus we kept it up whenever we neared each other. 

We reached the cabin at last, but the visit was an entire failure. She re- 
pressed the country people just as she had overpowered us. She took the flavor 
out of our buttermilk ; but she enjoyed her own share so greatly that, when we 
were about to return, I felt something must be done or Marie would be our con- 
stant companion. 

“ Suppose we go home by the other way,” I blandly suggested. 

“Oh, we can’t, because—” Letty broke out. I gave her a little pinch, and 
she stopped short. I knew she was going to say that the route was muddy and 
thorny, and that the glory of Marie’s attire would never survive the trial ; so I 
hushed her before she could do so. Injury of her clothes was the one weapon 
with which we could successfully defend ourselves against Marie, and self-pres- 
ervation determined me to use it. Glancing at Alston, I saw comprehension 
written in his face. 

“Come on,” he said, decisively, and led the way. I followed somewhat 
guiltily, Letty somewhat reluctantly, and Marie as an unconscious victim. 

There was really little to fear for Letty’s apparel or mine, and beyond the in- 
convenience of jumping over the damp places and walking with mud on our stout 
shoes, our change of road did not increase our difficulties. But Marie was, as 
usual, inappropriately overdressed ; and soon her flounces caught upon the 
thorns, and her slight shoes showed signs of being permanently spoiled. An- 
other woman might scarcely have cared, but the iron entered her soul. To do 
her justice, she bore it bravely, and made small comment ; but the way in which 
she gathered up her torn dress and drew her shawl around her as she entered 
her own door, reminded me so strongly of Czsar drawing his mantle about his 
face before he fell, that I sincerely repented what I had done. But I recovered 
from that frame of mind when I found that she never again offered to accom- 
pany us, 

That Letty should enjoy going with Alston and myself on our expeditions 
did not surprise me ; but that she should like to stay with us as we quietly talked, 
or sometimes sat in silence, rather astonished me. Yet such was the case, and 
many hours we spent like that Sunday morning, the pleasant memory of which 
now comes back to me. 

At all Virginia springs service is held in the ball-room or parlor whenever a 
clergyman can be found among the visitors; and the exquisite beauty of the 
Litany has seldom impressed: me more vividly than when I have heard it read 
under such unusual circumstances. Something in the rural surroundings, in the 
momentary hush and silence of the gay throng; still more, something in the 
nature of these Virginians—in the wildest and most dissipated of whom there 
is a sincere religious element, a dignified respect for the Church, which affords 
curious evidence of the old English blood in their veins—has always given these 
occasions a peculiar charm for me, the enjoyment of which I seldom allow my- 
self to miss. 
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On this particular morning I fully intended to go over to the service at the 
proper hour ; but in the meantime remained upon the porch beside Alston, as he 
smoked his cigar. With perfect ease and the lovely summer weather about us, 
we, as usual, forgot to talk ; and the moments went by unnoticed. The glory of 
the sunshine upon the mountains before us seemed to hold us like a spell. 
Thus we were, when Letty appeared, prayer-book in hand. 

“ Are you not going to the service ?” she asked, in surprise. 

“Certainly,” I answered, and attempted to rise to accompany her. But 
Alston caught my hand and held me in my place. I only looked up at Letty 
and laughed, as it was unnecessary to explain what she saw for herself. Then 
in my turn I caught her hand and held her fast. 

“ Now we are like the string of people, in Grimm’s story, who touched the 
boy with the golden goose—we cannot get away from each other; so you will 
have to stay, too.” 

The girl sat down beside me, but with some hesitation of manner; and 
finally tacitly compromised between this world and the next, by remaining where 
she was, but opening her prayer-book and devoting herself to it. She was evi- 
dently slightly disturbed at the nonconformity of the whole party. 

“Letty,” I said, by way of re-establishing my reputation and authority with 
her, “I used always to go to church; but,” I added turning to Alston with 
Falstaff's words, “ ‘since I have known thee, Hal, I am little better than one of 
the wicked.’” 

Alston seemed quite comfortable under the accusation ; but Letty looked at 
him with an evident suspicion that there was some truth in the remark, that he 
was a species of pagan. 

“¢The heathen are a law unto themselves,’ Miss Letty,” he said, good- 
humoredly, answering her look, which amused him while it secretly insulted me. 

With a woman’s usual logic and reasonability, I felt at liberty to say what I 
chose about my own, while I highly resented any one’s agreeing with me, even 
in thought. Letty did not feel equal to discussing the matter, and wisely went 
back to her prayer-book. I gave Alston’s hand a little pat by way of apology 
for my speech. “Above all faiths stands faithfulness,” was the creed I had 
watched him fulfil through every hour of our intercourse ; a creed apparently 
negative, but terribly positive in its practical working. Then, with the recollec- 
tion of the day, came the rem»mbrance of the Divine Exemplar of all faithful- 
ness; and gazing upon the s/ene before me, I naturally thought of Him who 
went up into a mountain, and of that sermon which He there spoke, from which 
all other sermons must draw their life. The sunshine glorifying, fructifying, 
vivifying all things, both far and near, impressed me with a spiritual meaning I 
had never before felt in it. 

“ Alston,” I said, after a long while, “I begin to understand what Christ 
must have meant when He said, ‘I am the light of the world.’ ” 

Letty touched me silently to look at a verse in her open prayer-book. I read 
“TI am the /#/,;” and I saw with surprise that the same thought had been in 
both our minds. 

The gayety of these springs always culminates in a fancy ball, which is the 
grand event of the season. This year it was destined to be also the grand event 
of Letty’s existence. For more than a week beforehand, nothing but the ap- 
proaching ball was talked of ; and each person was absorbed in thinking of the 
dress she was to wear, or the character she was to sustain. Those who had 
brought fancy dresses with them were in a state of serenity delightful to them- 
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selves, but extremely irritating to others who had been less prudent. A number 
had not even decided upon the character they would assume, and were conse- 
quently a burden to themselves and their friends. They wandered about with a 
helpless despair written in their faces which was at once touching and amusing ; 
they appealed to every one around for a practicable plan which bore even the 
semblance of originality ; and upon the shortest possible acquaintance would 
demand your private experience in fancy balls, and your most cherished ideas 
in costumes. They would grasp wildly at a shadowy suggestion which nothing 
but a sense of your common humanity compelled you to offer them from your 
wernout imagination ; and then look at you with the deepest reproach when they 
discovered themselves unable to carry out your thoughts, or found you unpre- 
pared to give them the minutest details of a costume which had only occurred to 
you a second before. For supreme ingratitude commend me to a girl under such 
circumstances. 

My mourning dress cutting me off from personal participation in the affair, I 
was looked upon as idle material to be used to the best advantage by every one 
else. I was called upon for consultation, assistance and sympathy at all hours 
of the day; and, as the dresses had to be constructed, not from one’s imagina- 
tion, but from the limited resources on hand, the ball upon the whole meant 
business rather than pleasure tome. Before it was over, my acquaintance among 
tambourine girls, children of the regiment, peasant women of all countries, gypsy 
fortune-tellers, and the like individuals susceptible of easy but somewhat indefi 
nite costuming, was startling for a mere American in respectable society, The 
safe and easy rule I adopted was this—to recommend an idea so old that they 
knew all about it and needed little aid in executing it; or, one so new, that, let 
them carry it out as they would, no one could criticise from the height of greater 
experience on the subject. 

Marie and Letty Palfrey were both among those whose minds were unde- 
cided ; and, although they had appealed to me several times, I had not been 
able to think of any design which seemed suitable for them. But two days re- 
mained of the time, and the matter began to grow serious. We had spent the 
evening in and around the ball-room, and the gay music, and throng of bright 
young beauties moving to it, reminded me of the cadences in which the sweetest 
singer of his time has immortalized a somewhat similar scene. To me the 
beauty and light of Tennyson’s genius seems always shining upon “the dancers 
dancing in tune;” I hear through “the flute, violin and bassoon” the more ex- 
quisite music of that poem whose recollection always has power to mentally in- 
toxicate me, as with the pure wine of love. Coming out into the moonlight, and 
sauntering slowly homeward with Alston behind the rest of the party, I began 
repeating the verses, more to myself than to him, fascinated afresh by their per- 
fection.: 

“And the soul of the rose went into my blood,” I commenced, describing 
my own sensation, and went on until I came to that verse in which the poet 
translates the spirit of each flower: 

The red rose cries, *‘ She is near, she is near ;”” 


And the white rose weeps, “‘ She is late ;” 


The larkspur listens, “‘ I hear, I hear ;”’ 
And the lily whispers, ‘* I wait.” 

The grouping of the flowers, the coloring of the poem, apart from its other 
beauties, impressed me anew. And then, alas for the weakness of feminine na- 
ture, I found that even Tennyson could not lift me above the prevailing influence ; 
for the chief benefit I derived from Maud and her lover, was a suggestion for 
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the fancy ball. The party in front of me were discussing costumes at the top of 
their voices. I had not thought, heard, or talked of anything else for a week ; 
and such was the pressure of circumstances, that I believe hac the Archangel 
Gabriel appeared with his trumpet on any errand but his final one, not one of us 
would have hesitated to ask him for an idea. 

In this case the idea and the woman, the supply and the demand, arrived to- 
gether ; for when we reached our steps, Marie and Letty allowed the rest of the 
party to pass on, and came upon our porch to discuss the one subject of interest. 

“What shall I do?” exclaimed Marie, really excited for once in her life. 
“ All the good costumes have been taken, and I will o¢ go and find myself 
dressed exactly like somebody else. 

“There is one thing we haven’t thought of,” I replied. “Flowers! Sup- 
pose some of you go dressed to represent different flowers, and dance a set ar- 
ranged to form a bouquet.” 

To such a state of despair had this young woman fallen, that she turned and 
looked at me with respectful attention written in her face, I saw that she was 
struck, and I confess to secret elation ; for the impressing of Marie Palfrey had 
always been to me, what the doubling up of Mr. Dombey was to the Game 
Chicken—an unfulfilled dream. 

“What flower shall I be?” she demanded, with fine directness. 

Marie stood before me gorgeous in fine raiment ; her apparel, as usual, fear- 
fully and wonderfully made ; and having long since confiscated her mother’s 
jewelry entirely to her own use, she was also quite radiant with precious stones, 
The temptation to make her the reply which her question called to my lips was 
more than I could resist. 

“ Marie,” I answered, “you strike me at this moment as chiefly resembling 
‘the lilies of the field, which toil not, neither do they spin; yet Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these.’” 

“ Thanks,” she said, quite sincerely, and went off to bed a satisfied woman. 

I supposed I had settled in some measure the costumes of both sisters ; but 
next morning it seems that such was not the case. 

“Well, Letty,” I exclaimed, when we next met, “which are you to be, a dai- 
sy or a buttercup ?” 

“ Neither,” she answered, slowly, looking up at me with troubled blue eyes ; 
“T can’t be a flower.” 

“Why not ?” I asked, in astonishment. 

“Because Marie does not want me to be one. She says she is going to have 
only one set, to represent four flowers ; and that the other three girls must be 
darker, to contrast well with her and form a pretty bouquet.” 

“ Letty,” I broke out, “it’s a shame!” Then I stopped short, remembering 
that it was not my place to make trouble between the sisters. Moreover, ‘in 
such a rurally-constituted little maiden, an unusually large supply ef the milk 
of human kindness was but natural; and far be it from me to sour it, even by 
the truth. “ Never mind,” I said, presently, “we will think of something else. 
I will tell you—you shall go in your original character, as Bopeep. I will dress 
you myself, and inquiring for your lost sheep will keep you in conversation for 
the whole evening.” 

Thus it was settled ; and until the night of the ball, Letty and I were given 
over to the consideration of shepherdess hats, crooks, and other pastoral appur- 
tenances. 

At last the evening arrived. We were all ina small flutter of excitement, 
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even those who, like myself, were to take no active part on the occasion. Each 
girl had some mother, aunt, or other elderly female connection, who was as anx- 
ious for her success, and more nervous concerning it, than she herself could be ; 
women who thus generously maintain their social place and pleasure by proxy, 
but whose part in the general well-being is scarcely appreciated. Alston and I 
had Letty’s career for the evening weighing heavily upon our minds ; so, after I 
had arrayed her as completely as I could, and handed her over to her mother’s 
charge, he and I came over to the ball-room and seated ourselves by a window, 
where we could watch her, and yet where my black dress did not mar the bright- 
ness of the scene. Here we made confidential criticisms upon each new comer, 
and enjoyed ourselves with a delightful freedom from responsibility. The 
spectacle before us was bright and charming ; not only striking the eye, but 
giving one that softened, almost tender feeling with which one cannot help look- 
ing upon innocent youth, and beauty, and hope. The costumes were the old ac- 
customed list, with occasional flashes of originality; and were, of course, de- 
fective, if taken singly, but viewed collectively were extremely effective. At the 
worst, if you did not see a perfect dress, you had but to look up to see a pretty 
face, which was much better, 

The Palfreys had not yet arrived, and we found that, like ourselves, most 
persons were watching for them. Marie’s project of a “ bouquet quadrille” had 
filtered out, and every one was curious to see how she would develop it. At 
last she and her three companions entered, each accompanied by the gentleman 
who was to dance with her; and, as they took their places and waited for the 
music to sound, we all abandoned ourselves to the luxury of staring. As I 
looked—remembering how short had been the time, how extremely limited her 
resources, and how practically she had been obliged to use them—I thought she 
had done quite well. She had been obliged to restrict herself to the simple gar- 
den blossoms, as none others were attainable; and each lady was not only 
dressed in a manner suggestive of the flower she represented, but wore said 
flower wherever it could be conveniently placed. I rather admired this part of 
her plan as a considerate and prudent assistance to the interpretive faculties 
of those around her; but Alston said it struck him as a refined form of Dick 
Tinto’s idea of writing “ This is a horse,” under his drawing of that animal. But 
that which most impressed me was the way in which she had made all things 
(and persons) do duty unto her beauty. She had contrived that the increased 
charms of her companions only formed a more perfect background upon which 
to relieve her added loveliness. She had dressed a small brunette in a purple 
skirt and gold-colored boddice ; and the pansies strewn upon her dress showed 
that the two colors represented the dark and the light leaves of that gorgeous- 
hued little flower. 

‘ Opposite the pansies stood the original “ red, red rose,” which “my love was 
like ;” at least so Alston declared. Certainly the deep tint of her dress, the 
garlands of roses that festooned it, that encircled her white shoulders, and 
fell among the braids of her black hair, explained to even the humblest com- 
prehension the flower which she represented, although they did not quite es- 
tablish her identity with Robert Burns’s favorite plant. 

The third lady, another brown beauty, had an overskirt looped and arranged 
to form the broad green leaves of a scarlet geranium, of which the bright-hued 
boddice was the blossom. Natural flowers clustering among the leaves saved 
the imagination from any wearing strain in interpreting her. 

Against this excess of color, Marie Palfrey shone out with pure radiance as 
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a lily. With her dead-white dress for the flower’s cup, with her golden hair for 
the stamens, with the spray of lilies in her hand, her beauty was so sublimated 
that her identity was momentarily lost. Common-place Marie Palfrey faded 
from recollection ; and something saintly, almost superhuman, seemed to stand 
in her stead. Alston and I turned and looked at each other, not only in aston- 
ishment but in perplexed inquiry; for to each she suggested some memory 
which we could not quite divine. 

“ What is it she is so much like ?” I asked, slowly. 

“ She is the angel of the Annunciation, as the Italian masters painted it!” 
he exclaimed, as it suddenly flashed upon him. 

“The likeness is wonderful,” I replied, “and yet I suppose it must be quite 
accidental and unconscious on her part.” 

“Then she has builded better than she knew, for the effect is far beyond 
anything I thought she could attain,” he returned. 

She produced the same striking effect upon the whole assemblage ; creating 
an excitement of admiration, and being undoubtedly for some time the success of 
the evening. But after everybody had congratulated, complimented and, as far 
as possible, engaged her to dance, they tired of being pleased only through their 
eyes, and began to divide their attention. 

Then Letty commenced to shine, her triumph beginning where her sister’s 
ended. She had entered the room after Marie, and having paid us a visit in our 
little nook, was soon surrounded by her usual admirers. As the hours passed, 
her train increased, until she was the centre of attraction. Both sisters were 
destined to astonish me that night; for Letty not only looked her character to 
perfection, but suddenly displayed a remarkable dramatic talent, which was cer- 
tainly the last power I suspected her of possessing. Little ways and airs, appro- 
priate knowledge of sheep and their habits, suitable retorts to apparently bewil- 
dering questions, complete ease and acquaintance with the supposed situation— 
all these she exhibited in such rich profusion, that she seemed to have just come 
into a large fortune of them, aad to be bent upon spending it on the spot. 

The number of strangers at the springs was large, as many persons had come 
from the surrounding watering-places to be present at the ball. Consequently, 
not a few of Letty’s partners were unknown to me; but I began to single out 
one handsome young man, in the dress of Sir Walter Raleigh, as being always 
near her, engrossing her attention whenever it was possible to do so. So 
marked did this become that I found myself wondering continually who he 
could be ; especially as there was about him a cheery grace which was extremely 
attractive. No one near me knew him; so I waited until I saw Letty next 
morning before I satisfied my curiosity. We were going over to the hotel to 
breakfast, when she came out of her cottage and joined us. In spite of the dis- 
sipation of the night before, she looked so pink and pretty, that Alston said he 
was compelled, by the fitness of things, to present her with a rose bud. 

“Letty,” I said, “you ran quite a triumphant career last night. Instead of 
Bopeep when she had lost her sheep, you gave us Bopeep while she was catch- 
ing them. You had such a goodly flock before the evening ‘was over that I 
could not keep them named or numbered. What was the name of the tall one 
that followed you about all the evening ?” 

Letty had always discussed her admirers with the unembarrassed interest 
with which a child would talk of its playthings ; so it surprised me a little when 
she looked the other way, and asked, with a slight hesitation, which one I 
meant. 
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“ He was dressed as Sir Walter Raleigh,” I replied, 

“ Oh,” she answered, slowly, “that was Mr. Dearing. Bob Dearing, they 
called him.” 

“ Ah, indeed,” I returned, quickly, “I don’t know him, but I know exactly 
who he is.” And then I went on, as Marylanders and Virginians invariably do, 
to give his entire family connection for the past and present generations ; a cus- 
tom which always vaguely reminds me of the verse in Hood’s “ bridge of 


Sighs,” 
Who was her father? 
Who was her mother? 
Had she a sister? 
Had she a brother? 


“He is very handsome,” I remarked, at last, returning from my défour 
through his ancestry to himself. 

“ Yes,” she replied, with increased consciousness in voice and manner. 

I looked in her face ; and it flashed upon me that Letty’s fate, as they call ix, 
had at last arrived. The eyes that glanced shyly at me were so blue and sweet 
and womanly that involuntarily the quick tears sprung into my own, from a 
depth of sympathy and tender pity which seemed absurdly wasted upon the 
bright little creature before me. But there are few things so exquisitely touch- 
ing to me as this crisis in every woman’s life; when she stands at the portal of 
a road which may lead to such wondrous happiness or ineffable pain ; when it 
seems inhuman to shadow one of her dreams or illusions ; and yet still more 
cruel to let her walk forward unwarned to her possible destiny. This is the 
worst penalty of allowing one’s self to become interested in these charming boys 
and girls ; they draw you, from the haven in which you have anchored, back into 
the high seas of existence ; you cannot help living their lives with them, hoping 
and fearing for them in a way in which they know too little of the world to hope 
and fear for themselves. It stirs the old, wild throb in your blood, the old ache 
at your heart, to leok life in the face again in this curious form ; it is strange pain 
to watch this resurrection after having let the dead past bury its dead. 1 could 
not have spoken to Letty just then in the same light way in which I had been 
talking, and was glad to bid her good-bye at the hotel door, as she went off to 
join her mother. 

Presently Mr. Dearing came in, and took his seat not far from us. As he ate 
his breakfast, we watched and scrutinized him with no small interest. 

“ He is certainly very handsome,” I reiterated, after a little while. 

“You mean he would be so, if his chin were not a lame and impotent conclu- 
sion to his face,” Alston answered, “ He will always be led by the strongest in- 
fluence near him, and I cannot call any man really handsome who has that sen- 
tence written upon his countenance.” 

I am afraid I ate my breakfast in a somewhat sulky silence for the next five 
minutes, for I had been shown just what I did not wish to see. The long, dark 
moustache had, in a great degree, hidden the radical defect in the man’s face ; 
but, after it had, been pointed out to me, I could not shut my eyes to it or its 
meaning. I came to the conclusion, after watching him for some time, that he 
was “the young man of the period,” but of the finest type of that class. No 
doubt common-place as to intellect, and even as to culture; but withal so 
kindly, so courteous, so glamoured over with youth, and health, and beauty, that 
to look at him was to have an instant sense of partisanship in his favor, was to 
resent criticism upon him as cold and cruel. He evidently gloried in sartoriai 
honors, believed in the power of cravats, and considered gloves a subject for 
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serious thought ; but you could not even in your heart reproach him with the 
fact. It seemed as fitting and proper that he should go bravely apparelled as 
that the birds’ wings should take their varied hues, or that the flowers should 
put on their rivalling colors. 

As he sat talking to those around him, I doubt if the conversation were very 
witty ; yet how they all laughed! The very waiter behind him grinned all over 
his black face; plainly neglecting those persons whose attendance called him 
outside of hearing distance, while he showed a glaring partiality toward Bob 
Dearing in the matter of hot cakes and fresh omelettes. The gay young fellow 
seemed to radiate a warm, bright atmosphere about him; having that free, 
genial Southern manner, which renders charming the most meagre nature, as 
sunshine gilds with glory the barest landscape. 1 had looked myself into a de- 
cided liking for him by the time we met upon the porch and were all formally in- 
troduced. He gave me a magnificent bow and smile which expressed that which 
in another man would have been a splendid verbal compliment ; not that he was 
particularly impressed by me, but because that was his fashion of greeting all 
womankind. Naturally, in return, all womankind admired and petted him. 

As for myself, he became a weakness with me from the first moment. We 
coalesced on the spot, and formed one of those mutually helpful friendships, al- 
most like relationships, which are among the pleasantest ties that can unite men 
and women. He would appeal to me in all his plans and scrapes, with his open, 
confiding way, before which my sense of justice evaporated, leaving me incapa- 
ble of passing judgment upon his faults. I never felt that the ordinary laws of 
propriety were applicable in his case; and always had a consciousness that no 
matter what he might do, I should certainly forgive this my brother even unto 
seventy times seven. He was an odd cross between a schoolboy and a cavalier, 
and as each character predominated we treated him accordingly. I used laugh- 
ingly to beg him to let his hair grow in long love-locks, as the cavaliers wore 
theirs, instead of following the present half-shaven fashion; and even taught 
him to sing Jacobite songs as being in character. He had a fresh, untutored 
voice, and to remember him as he would stand on my porch trolling out, 

Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can, 

Come saddle my horses and call out my man, 

Unhook the west port and let us go free— 

For it’s up with the bonnets of Bonny Dundee ! 
is a pleasure to me even now, 

He soon became the pet of our whole circle, and we used to say that the sun 
seemed to come out when Bob Dearing came in; a compliment which, in the 
midst of mountains where it showered once or twice a day, had a force and ap- 
plication scarcely to be perceived by any one removed from the spot. Yet I am 
conscious now that he must have been anything but a brilliant talker, for at this 
distance of time I can scarcely remember a single sentence he spoke during that 
summer; and so am obliged to put him in the third rather than the first person, 
to talk of him rather than make him talk for himself. On the other hand, I can 
recollect numberless pleasant things he did; but it was undoubtedly in the de- 
partment of dezzg that his chief claim lay to consideration as a “living werb.” 

Letty might have been pardoned for succumbing to his fascinations, had he 
been even less devoted to her than he was; but he lavished himself before her, 
he laid himself at her feet. He scarcely seemed conscious of the presence of 
any one else when she was near; and, naturally enough, such splendid homage 
almost intoxicated the little maid. It was soon clear that this was on both sides 
something more than a mere passing admiration born of idleness and love of 
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pleasure—that it was a genuine love affair. They sufficed more and more for 
each other; they drew more and more apart from those around them; and evi- 
dently walked not this earth but a lovely fairyland of their own. Little Letty 
grew so beautiful with happiness that she was quite a wonder to behold; and 
watching them both became, to Alston and myself, like reading some sweet poem 
or listening to soft music. Day after day glided by, so filled with bliss that nei- 
ther of them thought of desiring anything beyond the perfection of the present. 
In this way, although they were serious lovers, no actual engagement existed 
between them. I fancy it would have struck them, just then, as almost absurd 
to tell each other in words that which every look and movement expressed; I 
imagine that the slightest change in their relation to each other would have 
seemed like the breaking of a spell, like a jar upon a beautiful dream which they 
would rather dream on to its end, to its natural awaking. Their feeling had not 
quite reached that stage of self-consciousness when avowal is involuntary ; the 
fruit had not quite ripened to its fall. 

Meantime, bright hours filled with riding, walking, dancing, with all innocent 
forms of pleasure, chased each other merrily down the slopes of time ; and the 
nights brought only delightful rest and strength for the morrow’s enjoyment. If 
my momentary first fears for Letty’s future had returned, I should have de- 
spised myself as a constitutional croaker and doubter of human nature. 

No shadow of change or trouble came, until a rumor spread through the 
company thata certain Miss Hilton, of whose belleship at the neighboring springs 
we had heard fabulous accounts, was to arrive the next day. We were all some- 
what excited by the report, and had a thousand-and-one opinions to express, 
each having a different story of her successes to tell, or description of her to give ; 
some of us hoping, from curiosity and love of excitement, that she might come, 
and others devoutly praying that she might stay away. 

But of us all, I think Letty Palfrey was the person least interested in the 
news, the one who least imagined that it was to influence her happiness, that 
Miss Hilton was the “bird” that was “to bring the rain and mist,” the dark 
days to her. 

Yet thus it was to be. 








DEATH AND LIFE. 


LOWERS are dying on the breast— 
Death to life is softly prest ; 
Frail, sweet things of early doom 
Wither, close to maiden bloom. 


Flowers are lying on the breast— 
Life to death is lightly prest ; 
Tender, lovely-colored bloom 
Kisses the paleness of the tomb. 


Flowers will die soon on that breast— 
Death to death be closely prest ; 

And maid and flowers together lie 

All darkly hid from every eye. 





THE IRISH CHURCH DETHRONED. 


Mt iin of the most beautiful and pathetic of Moore’s ballads is that which 
is named “ The Irish Peasant to His Mistress.”” The second verse runs 

thus : 

Thy rival was honored, while thou wert wronged and scorned ; 

Thy crown was of briars, while gold her brows adorned ; 

She wooed me to temples, while thou lay’st hid in caves ; 

Her friends were all masters, while thine, alas! were slaves; 

Yet cold in the earth at thy feet I would rather be 

Than wed one I loved not, or turn one thought from thee ! 

Seldom have there been written six lines of poetry which bear so deep and 
true a political significance. The very figures of arithmetic might be called in 
to demonstrate their truth. For the mistress to whom Moore’s Irish peasant 
addresses his vows is the Roman Catholic Church, and the gold-crowned rival 
who woos him to temples, and whose friends are al! masters, is the Established 
Church, the alien Church which has been dethroned at last. Literally and sadly 
has the Irish peasant proved that no persecution and no temptation, no tortures 
and no bribes could win him over to that Church, while it remained as it was, 
the symbol of sectarian ascendency, and the emblem of foreign conquest. If 
only rulers and ruling races would: consult a little the poetry of those they try 
to govern; if only they would understand that in politics the “sentimental 
grievance,” as it is contemptuously called, has generally a tenacity of hold and 
a fervor of impulse surpassing that of any other grievance. 

Five-sixths of the population of Ireland are Roman Catholics. Of the rest 
about half are Protestant Dissenters, and half followers of the English Church. 
Even in the Northern counties of Ireland, the counties distinctively known as 
Protestant, the numerical majority of the population are now Roman Catholics. 
For the benefit and glory of the little handful of Protestants the State Church ex- 
isted. It lived partly on the confiscated property of Catholic churches and Catho- 
lic land-owners. It received tithes, which until lately were forced from the wretch- 
ed Catholic peasant (who would have thought himself liable to damnation if he 
crossed the threshold of one of its temples) by the aid of the musket and the 
bayonet. Its prelates, or some of them, sat in the House of Lords. For it the 
one great and ancient Irish University existed. Its ministers preached to empty 
benches in churches which were built out of the funds of the nation, while hard 
by the Roman Catholic congregation was vainly trying to find room enough 
even under the roof of one of the vast temples raised out of the voluntary con- 
tributions of the pocrest peasantry in Europe. Of course, one necessary result 
of all this was that the Irish people becdme every day more and more devotedly 
and passionately Roman Catholic. The common instincts of manhood, and pa- 
triotism, and nationality made men revolt against an institution thus offensively 
and pertinaciously thrust upon them. A recent census dispelled forever the 
vain dreams of those who sincerely believed that the State Church in Ireland 
was doing missionary work, for it established the fact that Catholicism was 
growing and gaining not merely in Cork and Limerick, but in Belfast and in 
Orange Derry itself. After centuries of persecution and of bribery, Ireland is 
now more Catholic than ever. The Irish peasant is now more passionately de- 
voted to his mistress, the Roman Church, than even Moore would have believed 
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it possible for him to be. “I am a Catholic,” said Daniel O’Connell once, 
when opposing a Papal interference in Irish politics, “but I am not a Papist.” 
To-day no such distinction would be possible. The Roman Catholic of O’Con- 
nell’s time is the Papist, the Ultramontane of ours. 

At length the time came when the Irish State Church must fall. Human in- 
telligence, human justice could stand it no longer. It would be idle to deny 
that the Fenian agitation had a great deal to do in forcing on the English people 
a conviction that it was necessary something should be done to get rid of such 
an injustice. Argument, eloquence, sarcasm had exhausted themselves vainly 
to such a purpose. No writer lately has denounced the Irish Church with any- 
thing like the force of Macaulay’s denunciation. No language has been used 
for twenty years, so bitter and scathing in its fierce sarcasm as that in which 
Sydney Smith delighted to assail it. All this was to no purpose. Arguments 
do not avail much to forward reforms in the English Parliament. Three years 
ago Bright delivered one of the greatest speeches—perhaps the greatest speech 
—he ever made, on the condition of Ireland, and besought the Government, of 
which Mr. Gladstone was then the leader in the House of Commons, to hold 
out some hope that the Irish Church grievance would be dealt with, and Mr. 
Gladstone declined to hold out any such hope. Only when Gladstone found 
that something actually must be done, if England was not to be contented with 
perpetually imprisoning and hanging Irish rebels, did he come to the conclusion 
that the best thing to begin with, would be to abolish the Irish State Church. 

Besides the pressure of Fenianism, however, other influences had, for some 
time, been at work to bring about a direct and decisive movement toward the 
abolition of the Irish Church as the first of a series of reforms in the politi- 
cal condition of Ireland. It seemed to some persons in England, of whom I 
was one, that the only way to do this was to bring about a rapprochement, if not 
an actual alliance between the Irish Liberals and the English Radicals in the 
House of Commons. These two sections of politicians had long been estranged, 
chiefly because of their incompatibility of opinion on Papal questions which the 
Italian Revolution had forced into prominence. But it seemed, some three years 
ago, as if it would be quite‘possible to unite them on the basis of a movement 
against the Irish Church. The task of attempting such a reunion was under- 
taken by a man once well known in New York, and to whose services in this 
particular juncture, it is hardly probable that public opinion ever will do justice. 
I speak of the late Mr. John B. Dillon, one of the exiles of 1848, who returned 
to Ireland a few years ago, and was elected a member of the House of Com- 
mons. Through his quiet, patient, earnest efforts, a tacit alliance was 
effected, which was inaugurated by a banquet given in Dublin to John Bright, 
over which The O’Donoghue, a brilliant young orator who has made quite a 
mark in the House of Commons, presided. A few days before the banquet, 
John Dillon died. I desire to pay my tribute here, to his earnestness, his en- 
lightenment, and his patriotism, and to say how much of what has just taken 
place is due to his zeal, and to the movement which he so quietly, modestly, and 
successfully initiated. 

Mr. Gladstone at last became the leader of the movement to overthrow 
the Irish Church. Last year, being out of office, he introduced a measure, 
the object of which was to suspend all further appointments and presenta- 
tions to the Irish Church until Parliament should decide what was to be done 
with the institution. He carried this proposal by a large majority, and Mr. Dis- 
racli thereupon appealed to the country—that is, dissolved Parliament and de- 
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manded new elections. The new elections showed so clearly and strongly against 
him that he at once resigned office, and Gladstone became Prime Minister, with 
Bright as his most powerful colleague. Then was introduced the measure for 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish Church, which has, at last, 
been carried through despite an opposition on the part of the House of Lords 
which at one time almost threatened to bring about a passionate popular agita- 
tion, and perhaps a political revolution. 

Probably it is believed by most persons on this side of the Atlantic, as they 
catch a faint echo of the clamor and vehement proiestation amid which this 
measure was carried on the other side, that Mr. Gladstone has been intro- 
ducing some bold and thorough reform, some magnificent measure for political 
justice and complete religious equality. I am sorry to say that such persons 
are very much mistaken. The secularization now initiated in the State Church 
property of Ireland falls as far short of that adopted in Italy, with regard to the 
property of the Roman Church there, as the policy of Mr. Seward on the ques- 
tion of negro emancipation would, if left to itself, have fallen short of that advo- 
cated by William Lloyd Garrison or Wendell Phillips. Some readers would, 
perhaps, think it rather a dull jest if told bluntly and at once the nature of the 
scheme of religious equality introduced by Gladstone and Bright. What is 
religious equality? It is, if*words are to have any meaning at all, the placing 
of all religious sects on the same level before the law, allowing to none any 
manner of legal advantage, distinction, or privilege which is not open to the 
others. Now, the Irish Church, disestablished and disendowed, still retains 
possession of an enormous amount of the national property, and is still honored, 
even, with peculiar privileges and distinctions such as the State Church of 
France or of Austria does not possess. 

Let us see how Mr. Gladstone found the condition of things, and how far he 
has been able to amend it. He found, first, the State Church with its property, 
amounting in round numbers to eighty millions of dollars, its dignities, its titles, 
its ecclesiastical courts sustained by all the powers of law, its prelates in the 
House of Lords, its great university, and its handful of worshippers. 

He found the Roman Catholic Church, with its five millions of worshippers, 
and with no other help from the ‘State than what is called the Maynooth Grant, 
that is a grant of a few thousand pounds a year to maintain the great Irish 
school for priests, a grant which is in itself objectionable in every way, and 
which was only tolerated because common decency revolted against the idea of 
robbing the really national and popular Church of every farthing. The May- 
nooth Grant was given out of the same feeling which occasionally used to impel 
a highwayman, who had stripped and robbed a traveller, to fling him back a 
shirt and a few shillings. 

Finally, Mr. Gladstone found the Protestant Dissenters (Presbyterians, 
Unitarians, and so forth) numbering about as many as the worshippers of the 
State Church, and having an annual grant about equal to that awarded to May- 
nooth. This grant to the Dissenters was called the Regium Donum. 

The obvious, natural, and just way of dealing with the anomalies of such a 
system would be, of course, for the State to resume all the possessions of the 
Church which were fairly national property, to stop the annual grants, and let 
every sect provide for itself. I am bound to say that this simple, natural course 
never, for one moment, received a serious consideration from any English states- 
man of influence. I am myself unable to understand why an Anglican clergy- 
man in Ireland should be the only functionary in the world who may not, with- 
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out sacrilege, be given fair notice that the State no longer requires his services, 
and that he must seek another employer. Everything that is exceptional in his 
particular case, is against him rather than for him. But in England the rever- 
ence for vested rights, real or imaginary, is a superstition which domineers over 
the public, or, at all events, the official mind. The present Earl of Ellenborough 
is in the receipt of a pension of several thousand pounds sterling annually, as 
compensation for his vested interest in a sinecure office in the court of his fa- 
ther, Chief-Justice Ellenborough, and which office, after the present Ellenbo- 
rough, then a youth, had occupied it for a few weeks, was abolished by act of 
Parliament. There are many other cases equally gross and astonishing; but 
they do not much astonish us in England, for we are used to them, and they are 
part of our system. Therefore, no English statesman in Parliament dreamed 
for a moment of really reducing the Protestant Church to a level with the Ro- 
man Catholic. 

Earl Russell said: “ Divide the property among the three churches ; let 
each be endowed.” Now, this was objectionable on two grounds. First, what 
we all demanded was disendowment, not endowment. Next, it would be im- 
possible to endow on any just principle, unless by giving the vast bulk of the 
property to the Roman Catholics, which they did not ask for, and England never 
would concede. But it would be a grotesque absurdity to take, say, three hun- 
dred dollars ; give one hundred to a single Protestant, one hundred to a solitary 
Presbyterian, and one hundred to be divided among five Roman Catholics, and 
call that a distribution on the principle of religious equality. 

Mr. Bright said, at first : “ Resume the whole of the property, and give a small 
lump sum, equal in amount, to each of the three sects, and let them take that 
and go.” No annual grant, no State endowment, just a little sum in hand to 
each, and there anend. This suggestion was open to the same kind of objec- 
tion as Earl Russell’s, and it was condemned by public opinion. Mr. Bright 
had the wisdom to abandon his chimera ; Earl Russell had not. 

The Marquis of Salisbury (I have in a former number of THE GALAxy de- 
scribed somewhat fully this brilliant, high-principled, bitter-tongued Tory chief) 
said: * Preserve the State‘Church, but pay the Roman Catholic priests ’’—a fu- 
tile and desperate proposition, which the Irish priesthood and people rejected, 
and even resented. 

Putting aside, then, all these proposals, Mr. Gladstone introduced his own 
scheme. He severed the connection between the Irish Church and the State. 
The Church was to have no ecclesiastical courts, no peerages, no tithe-rent 
charges. So far, so good. Then he proposed to resume the Church property, 
and having thus disendowed the Church, to re-endow it at once, with about half 
the amount previously taken from it. I can assure American readers that I am 
not jesting. This is in sober earnest what Mr. Gladstone called a measure of 
religious equality, and what Lord Derby and Lord Cairns stigmatized as spolia- 
tion and blasphemy. In compensation for vested interests, for benefices and cu- 
racies, in the sale, on nominal terms, of glebe-houses to their present occupants, 
and so forth, half of the recovered national fund was to be handed over to the 
Irish Church again. A small lump sum, about one-sixth of that to be given to 
that Church, was to be divided between the Roman Catholics and the Dissent- 
ers, as compensation for the Maynooth Grant and the Regium Donum—and 
there, stripped of details which would only embarrass and bewilder the Ameri- 
can reader, stands Mr. Gladstone’s great revolutionary measure for the estab- 
lishment of religious equality in Ireland. 
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I am not blaming Mr. Gladstone. What he has done is assuredly far better 
than nothing. Perhaps he could not have accomplished anything better, if he 
had even been so inclined. We can all see how the House of Lords fell foul of 
his mild compromise and tore it into tatters, thereby giving him the trouble of 
putting all the pieces together again. It would be a waste of time to endeavor 
to explain to the readers of THE GALAXy the nature of each of the “ amend- 
ments” introduced by the House of Lords. But if they were complicated in 
details, they were very simple in purpose. Their whole aim and object was to 
get back more of the national property for the disestablished Church. In jus- 
tice to the Lords, it must be said that even they did not make any serious at- 
tempt to resist the principle of disestablishment. Even they perceived the 
anomaly of setting up a Protestant State Church as the representative and sym- 
bol of the most devotedly Catholic population in Europe. But they said, 
“Whatever becomes of the dignity, let us secure the money.”’ After Mr. Glad- 
stone had re-endowed the Irish Church, there was a surplus of a few millions 
sterling, and this he proposed to appropriate to the benefit of the Irish people. 
It could not be laid out for educational purposes, because that would only be to 
stir up never-ending quarrels among the sects, who cannot as yet agree to ac- 
cept Carlyle’s recommendation, and “take their stand upon the alphabet, at all 
events.” It could not be devoted to any useful purpose of reclaiming waste 
land, or assisting the peasant to become a proprietor, because all manner of 
landlord interests would rise in arms against such a scheme. So Mr. Gladstone, 
holding this sum of money in his hand, and finding he must not attempt to do 
anything really useful with it, thought it would be better to give it to lunatic 
asylums, deaf-and-dumb schools, and reformatories, than actually to throw it 
into the sea—and he proposed to appropriate the money accordingly. On this 
poor little surplus, thus harmlessly to be bestowed, fell the Peers, tooth and 
nail, They ran at it “like boys unto a muss,” to quote the words of Mark An- 
tony. I can assure my readers of inquiring mind, who perhaps even now feel a 
little uneasy and ashamed, because they have failed to keep up with all the de- 
tails of the battle between Lords and Commons, that they have lost nothing 
whatever by that pardonable and natural neglect. The amendments proposed 
and adopted by the Lords, simply’aimed at recovering for the Church, on one 
pretext or other, half of Mr. Gladstone’s surplus fund. In order to give a sem- 
blance of fairness to this, many of them were anxious to devote the wretched 
remnant of the money in part to the providing of glebe lands for the Roman 
Catholic and Presbyterian clergy ; and prelates who had all their lives been de- 
nouncing Popery as an accursed thing, who would have stormed, Boanerges- 
fashion, against any proposal to establish the ordinary relations of diplomacy 
with the Pope, were quite willing to endow the Roman Catholic clergy, on con- 
dition that the Protestant Church might have a little more of the public money. 
There is a waive candor of selfishness about somé of these appeals, which is 
quite delightful. For example, we read that the Earl of Bandon and the Bishop 
of Tuam joined in a strong protest against any property being taken from the 
Irish Church. Now, the Bishop of Tuam is brother of the Earl of Bandon. 
The Bishop of Tuam, who, apart from his family influence, was a quite obscure 
clergyman of mediocre abilities, in a small country town, was suddenly advanced, 
through the interest of the Earl of Bandon, to the high position and splendid 
revenues of the Bishopric of Tuam. Can anybody wonder that this pair of dis- 
interested brothers see a sacrilege in anything which touches the Episcopal rev- 
enues of Tuam? Between meam and Tuam there is in that case very little dif- 
ference, indeed. Perhaps the illustration would hardly be complete if it were 
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not added, that the Earl of Bandon himself is one of those who are called con- 
temptuously, “ Union Peers” in Ireland. That is to say, his grandfather or 
great-grandfather received a peerage as a bribe or reward for his supporting and 
voting for the act of Union, which subjected Ireland to the English Parliament, 
and affirmed the maintenance of the Irish State Church as one of the essen- 
tial conditions of the Union, 

The House of Lords then hashed up Mr. Gladstone’s bill terribly. They 
“annexed” nearly half his surplus fund for the benefit of the church; and they 
proposed to postpone the appropriation of the poor residuum of the spoils, in the 
hope that hereafter they might have a pull at that, too. In fact, they meant, if 
they could, to put the Irish Church into a condition resembling that of one of 
the mediatized German princes, who, although he has surrendered his powers as 
aruler, is enabled to swell it about with nearly as much dignity and quite as 
much money as ever. Of course, the House of Commons could not stand this. 
Mr. Gladstone declared that the amendments of the Lords assailed the vital 
principles of the measure. Unless in the same manner as the soul of Pedro 
Garcias, in “Gil Blas,” lay in his bag of money, I do not see how there was 
any vital principle or principles at all involved in this latter controversy. The 
Lords simply endeavored to cozen the Government and the Irish people out of 
a little more of the money which was strictly the property of the latter. Any- 
thing meaner or more pitiful than the conduct of the peers and the prelates it 
would require the genius of Swift to imagine. The debates degenerated into a 
series uf petty, sordid, soulless wrangles and higglings about pounds and shil- 
lings. The Government, however, stood firm on the main questions, and the 
Lords, after an immense deal of bluster, gave in, as they always do. They had 
not their labor wholly for nothing. They really did secure for the Church a few 
hundred thousand pounds which otherwise might have found their way to their 
rightful owners. The Government, perhaps very wisely, thought it cheaper 
thus to buy the Lords off than to put the country to the expense and trouble of 
an exciting agitation, But even these trivial concessions were only what the 
Cabinet had previously offered to make for the sake of avoiding any dispute. 
Practically, therefore, the Lords gained nothing by their threats and their blus- 
ter ; and their final submission was a full surrender. The sum of the whole, 
then, is that the Irish State Church is, for the present, if not abolished, at least 
“ mediatized ;” and that, after a certain transition stage, it will be reduced, so far 
as State place and power are concerned, to a level with its rival. But it retires to 
no impoverished privacy. It has been allowed to fill its pockets freely with the 
money which the fundamental principle and purpose of the recent legislation 
declares to have come unrighteously into its possession. Most of us are familiar 
with that thrilling scene in “ Vanity Fair,” where Rawdon Crawley commands 
his detected wife to strip herself of the jewels, and bracelets, and gauds which 
she had so unrighteously acquired, and fling them down upon the floor. In our 
political Vanity Fair, Parliament has compelled the Irish Church to throw down 
its ill-gotten wealth, but, unlike Rawdon Crawley, it has permitted the culprit to 
gather up half the property again and walk off with it. The example is not 
wholly edifying ; but, considering all things, it is perhaps surprising that even so 
much has beert done. The one great result is that the alien church has been 
dethroned, and that sectarian ascendency in Ireland has thus been formally de- 
clared at an end. Perhaps, under the circumstances, it is hardly worth while 
complaining that the poorest peasantry in the world should still be plundered of 
several millions of pounds to soothe the feelings and satisfy the clamors of a 
church which belongs to the richest sect in Europe. Justin McCarthy. 





THE UNSOCIABLENESS OF SOCIETY. 


N reading the novels, the personal memoirs, and the letters of the last gen- 
] eration, and of the generation before the last, we occasionally meet the 
phrase, “a sociable dish of tea.” To the entertainment thus described, our 
mothers and grandmothers gathered on special summons, or went without 
warning on general invitation; and even our fathers and grandfathers de- 
spised neither the tea nor the sociability that sweetened it. But the thing 
and its name have passed away together from among those who reckon them- 
selves society; within which not very clearly-defined circle it lives only in the 
memory of some morose old bachelors under the ignominious phrase, A tea 
fight. We drink tea, even more of it and better than our fathers and mothers 
used to drink, but we do so for the sake of the tea—hastily at breakfast, with the 
train or the omnibus lurking in the bottom of the cup, or like medicine after the 
fatigues of the day, to invigorate us for the fatigue of dinner. The sociability of 
tea is as much out of vogue as the word dish is to designate the vessel out of 
which we drink it. Esthetic tea may possibly still be had in certain parlors 
consecrated to Minerva, but sociable teas are no longer given—no not even by 
Sorosis. That foreshadow of the woman of the future—let us be daily thankful 
that she is not the woman of the present—invites to tea, and gives a solemn din- 
ner with a final course of speeches; a proceeding in which there is nearly as 
much sociability as there is in a coronation or a sea-fight. Tea-parties, sociable 
and esthetic, have been made the butt of much ridicule, which was not wholly 
undeserved ; but their disappearance proves to have been the sign of a rapidly 
approaching change in the character of society. 

In its more important but secondary sense society is that more or less organ- 
ized aggregation of men of which by birth or other accident every human being 
is a member. But this is an enlargement of its original and radical meaning, 
which is an unorganized number of individuals who, from community of taste» 
habits, and interest, have frequent intercourse and conversation, and among which 
each one of the number finds his daily companions. Of the latter, we form an 
abstract notion which we still call society; as, for instance, when we say that a 
certain man goes much or little into society, or that such another is not in 
society, or that society in some ages and in some places has greater attractions 
than it has in others. Now, of society, as expressed by the word when it is used 
in the latter sense, sociableness, or the quality of promoting companionship, is 
the essential, vital element ; and out of the society of the day this element is fast 
vanishing, if it has not already disappeared. There is no more marked or no- 
ticeable characteristic of our time than the unfitness of all our social habits and 
arrangements for their chief end; in brief, this social trait is the unsociableness 
of society. 

Heretofore, social gatherings in all times and among all peoples, have been 
occasions of enjoyment to those who were a part of them. But they are no 
longer so, at least among us Anglo-Saxon folk. It was reserved for us at this 
age, when culture is high and widely diffused, when manners have a mildness 
before unknown, when the means of comfortable and even of luxurious life are 
common, and when there is a social science, if not an art of society, to make 
such gatherings, in nearly all the forms in which they are known to us, toilsome, 
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saddening, forbidding in the prospect, oppressive in the present, and exasperat- 
ing in the memory; something for which men fortify themselves, which they 
undergo, and from which they are relieved by the lapse of time and the progress 
of events. Who speaks of society in terms and tones of real enjoyment? 
Who looks forward to meeting a number of his acquaiatances at the house of 
one of them with any anticipation of pleasure in the meeting for the meeting’s 
sake? To a young girl who has just passed the threshold of society, and who 
is not yet well accustomed to the blaze of the light in which she is told that she 
looks beautiful, or to the hum which she fancies is one of admiration and of 
pleasure, to any woman who expects to meet him who is, or whom she wishes 
to be her lover, to any lover who expects to meet his mistress, society, even in 
its most common and oppressive forms, is not only endurable but delightful. 
But such persons do not go into society for the sake of its sociability, the latter 
being proverbially the most unsociable of human creatures. And leaving these 
out, and a few very young men who may really like that empty evolution of the 
social parade calied dancing, what human creature who has attained discretion, 
with the years supposed to bring it, speaks of society—that society which makes 
the season—except in those tones of faint disgust and conscious self-sacrifice 
which indicate that the thing spoken of is a bore that must be endured? And 
yet what pains, what money, what anxiety does not society cost! What hope of 
triumph does it not seem to hold out! What years of work and worry, nay, of 
duplicity, dissimulation and self-abasement, will not women go through to attain 
that triumph—the emptiest of all those at which the inevitable voice is heard, 
reminding the victor of mortality! Of what bitter disappointments and what 
inextinguishable heart-burnings is not that hope the cause! And all for what? 
The nearly unanimous verdict of those who are most competent to pass upon it, 
men who are past thirty, and women who are past twenty-five—pronounces 
society dreary, barren, hopeless. We spend so much on it, and we get so little 
in return ; and as we look back and see that our forefathers who had so little to 
spend got so much, the product seems to be great in proportion as the tillage is 
small. 

Strange to say, the commonest form which society assumes is the least en- 
durable. It is called Reception, or a being-at-home ; and surely over this the 
host and hostess should use the short but sufficient form of grace so often heard, 
and say, “ For what we are about to receive the Lord make us truly thankful.” 
Could thanks be more heartily due than for the self-sacrifice of the half of one’s 
five hundred friends? Our fathers and mothers used to go to “ parties ;” and 
to those parties they received invitations to which they were expected to send 
replies. This was one advantage ; for the hostess knew just whom and how many 
to expect. The party was of variable size and pretensions. If it were informal, 
sometimes not more than twenty-five or thirty people would be present; and 
there would be a little music, ballad singing, glees, piano-forte playing (of which 
there was often too much), cards, perhaps a quadrille, and a light supper; after 
which the guests did not remain long, except the intimates of the family, who 
lingered to discuss the little event with the ladies of the family, and to gossip, 
and perhaps spice their talk with a few grains of not very harmful scandal upon 
the revelations of the evening. From this degree of festivity the old-fashioned 
party rose to a formidable assemblage, gathered by issuing five or six hundred 
invitations two or three weeks before the evening of the entertainment which was 
formal and splendid in proportion to the numbers summoned to take part in it. 
But whatever its dimensions or its pretensions, whether given by a rich manora 
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poor one, by the cultivated or the rude, the party was sociable, and the occasion of 
much social enjoyment. Ask any woman who is full fifty-five years old, and being 
yet fond of society, has sense enough to own her age, what were the pleasures 
at parties compared with those now attainable? and if she is a woman of any 
enthusiasm she will reward you with an overflow of bright reminiscences that will 
astonish and delight you, and make you wish that you could have enjoyed that 
form of society; but with the women of to-day. For the women of to-day are 
more beautiful than those of yesterday. 

But the party has disappeared except in the remotest rural districts, and at 
Hans Breitmann’s house; and in its place we have Reception. For this, cards 
are sent out to all the acquaintances of the hostess, not asking them for the 
pleasure of their company and thus not needing any reply, but merely informing 
them that she will be at home ona certain morning or evening, or on certain 
mornings or evenings, and leaving it to their untrammelled caprice whether they 
will visit her house (not her) on one or on all of the designated days. And on his 
arrival what does her guest find? A throng of people in exceedingly good 
clothes, but so crowded together that no woman’s toilet, no man’s presence, is 
seen to any advantage. As for natural and easy grouping, the result of mutual 
attractions and repulsions, it is as likely to be found in a railway station among 
the crowd that awaits the opening of the door to rush into the departing train. 
Such is the appearance of thronging, and of nervous expectation of a coming 
something that never comes, that the beauty of the belles is looked at hastily as 
if they were in the street, or is overlooked entirely, except in a few striking in- 
stances, or by those who have quiet eyes and cool judgments. Of his hostess 
he sees nothing more than that prescribed society smile which she assumes as he 
approaches and passes her. And as for him, so for all others. He visits her ; 
but she and her husband and her daughters, if she has them, are on this ocoa- 
sion the least conversible people in the room. They are too much engaged 
with a multitude of guests to have any time at the disposal of one. But who is 
conversible at a reception? What man or woman ever learned anything of 
another man’s or woman’s nature at one of these purposeless gatherings? Peo- 
ple may meet thrice a week at Reception the season through, as people often do, 
and know no more of each other at the end of the last than they did at the be- 
ginning of the first. 

The Reception seems to be contrived to make not only sociability but any 
form of social intercourse worthy of reasonable creatures quite impossible, and 
what Dr. Johnson called a good talk is as unattainable as it would be at a meet- 
ing of the Board of Brokers. To put any thought or feeling into what one says 
under such circumstances is a feat only to be performed by those who to the 
rare ability to think add the rarer gift,a genius for society. And if it is too 
much, as it is, to ask for an utterance of thought or feeling in the intercourse of 
miscellaneous society, at least it is not too much to expect a full flow of animal 
spirits, a lightening up of the passing hour by real gayety of heart, such as we find 
evidence of in the literature of past generations, in the writings of Irving, of 
Fielding, and of Addison, not to go back to those of the Restoration or the days 
of Elizabeth. But of this we find no trace in the pictures of society in our own 
day, drawn by such minute and faithful pens as those of Thackeray, Hawthorne, 
Charles Reade, George Eliot, and Anthony Trollope. At the Reception even 
gayety and animal spirits are lacking. The talk is in small, dry, thin sentences, 
which are to real social intercourse what yesterday’s sandwiches are to a whole- 
some dinner. Even love-making would be impossible, were it not that love may 
be made by the manner in which a cup >f chocolate is handed and accepted. 
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A reception if not crowded is regarded as a failure by the hostess, and as 
dull by the greater number of her guests. And yet the crowd makes rational, or, 
let us say, irrational enjoyment quite impossible. It makes the mere moving 
about from one acquaintance to another among ladies’ trains a trial of skill and 
patience, a cause of real anxiety. The music, if there is any, is almost sure to 
be pog ; and, good or bad, is listened to for politeness’ sake and under protest. 
Music to be enjoyed must be heard in the opera-house or concert-room ; or, bet- 
ter, where two or three are gathered together in its name ; or, best of all, where 
in the fading light of the sinking sun, or in the deepening twilight, one priestess 
ministers to one of the initiated. And yet, of all the music that I ever heard, 
the sweetest came one early morning in the spring when I woke and heard ina 
not distant room a young mother singing, with soulful voice, Schubert’s “ Ave 
Maria” over her ailing child. After waking to such music on earth, what need 
to die that I may hear the seraphs’ songs in heaven? And J have heard the 
“ Ave” at receptions where it was as much in place as one of those eloquent 
prayers that the Reverend Dr. addresses to his audience. As to what 
is in place at these entertainments, and what can be done there except the exhi- 
bition of so many dollars’ worth of silk, and lace, and jewels, and the eating and 
drinking of so many dollars’ worth of supper, it is past my poor skill to divine. 
Nor have I ever heard from a man of common sense, not to say of culture and 
intelligence, a patient mention of Reception, or any suggestion for the relief of 
its dreariness, or any hope that improvement was possible. In former days men 
dissipated their lives in social pleasure; but at Receptions, whether they are 
those soirées that are given in the morning, or those mafinées that take place in 
the evening, there is not dissipation, there is only waste—waste of time and dull 
discomfort, amid splendor and profusion. One might as well seek dissipation 
in a reckless round of funerals. 

It is impossible to get together people of ordinary inteliigence and breeding 
without a chance of some pleasure in the meeting and following intercourse, to 
some of them. But in the Reception this chance is reduced to the lowest possi- 
ble proportion, and the pleasure is diluted to its weakest form. What is possi- 
ble at it is simply a display of fine furniture and an everloaded table by the 
hostess, of costly dresses by the women, a look of admiration and a word of 
compliment from man to woman, a glance of envy, or contempt, or of insolent 
criticism from woman to woman, a bow, an offer of the arm to luncheon or to 
supper, eating and drinking under the most uncomfortable circumstances—light 
kid gloves, no table, and generally no seat—and an uneasy waiting for the moment 
when it will do to break away. Gradually the crowd thins, and the wearied 
hostess is relieved of her wearied guests ; those of them who take leave of her 
assuring her that her entertainment has been a charming success, and begging 
her not to forget them when she is at home again. Good creature, she will not 
forget them; for she sends her cards to every presentable human being that 
she knows (and would send them to the pugs and the poodles if they would give 
é&/at to her reception); and they all go again because it won’t do to stay away, 
and all are bored again, entertainer and entertained. 

And this is the commonest, most sociable form of entertainment among peo- 
ple of the highest condition at this stage of civilization. The most firmly-rooted, 
too; for although it is condemned by the universal voice as oppressively weari- 
some, there seems to be no hope of displacing it until there comes some thor- 
ough upturning of the social structure. Against the inclination of all men, and of 
most women, it holds its place for a strange, disheartening reason. It enables 
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people who entertain to do their work with the least possible sacrifice of time 
and trouble. True, they get together a miscellaneous crowd of people whose 
company they do not enjoy, and who do not enjoy each other’s company; but 
then they can invite their acquaintances in the mass, and entertain them in the 
mass, by not entertaining them at all, except by feeding them with costly food. 
“ How delightfully these people entertain!” said a man to me as he stood eat- 
ing paté de fois gras and drinking Asmanshauser, in extreme discomfort amid a 
surging crowd, his plate and glass upon the mantel-piece, for he was fortunate. 
“ How delightfully these people entertain!” During the whole evening he had 
not exchanged three words with host or hostess, after the first greeting ; but his 
mouth was full of the delicious viand, and although the wine had not yet mel- 
lowed him, it had excited in him that gratitude which is a sense of favors to 
come. Now, faté de fois is a good creature, and Asmanshauser makes glad the 
heart of man; and, therefore, should they be enjoyed with the accompaniment of 
pleasant companionship, with ease and comfort, and the charm of lively or of 
thoughtful but unpremeditated talk—in a word, sociably. But entertainers now 
simply gather their company and give them their food. They cry, “Here isa 
splendid sty, and here some glorious swill! Whowill come?” And the animals 
throng into the sty, and rush to the trough, and go away filled and satisfied. 
This style of entertainment relieves the entertainers of all the care of the selec- 
tion of guests, and of arrangement for their pleasure by bringing the right people 
together, and by promoting acquaintanceship, and furthering friendship. In 
brief, it relieves them of the trouble of entertaining at all. They have no longer 
on their hands the task of lighting up sociability, and scattering social pleasures 
among their guests. But this trouble and this task are the highest duty, and 
should be the greatest pleasure of a host and hostess. To be rid of them is to 
be rid of the essential virtue and the crowning grace of hospitality. Without 
them, entertainment lacks only the payment of some shot or score to be a mere 
kind of tavern-keeping. 

This gross fashion of society is in certain accord with other fashions of the 
day. As we seek to save labor by making garments, and shoes, and household 
articles by the thousand, and according to one pattern, no longer demanding, 
except among the wealthiest and most fastidious people, the making of one ar- 
ticle by one man expressly for another, so we attempt to make society by manip- 
ulating it in the mass, and according to one stereotyped form. And as in our 
clothes and in our houses, we thus lose all the grace of peculiar fitness, and 
all the value of thorough excellence, so in our attempt to make society by or- 
dering so many guests and so much food for them, we lose all the essentials of 
society, except its primitive and coarsest conditions, the mere aggregation of 
individuals, and so much festivity as consists in feeding. But the Reception en- 
ables entertainers to do their social duties, and pay off their social debts in the 
lump. Every one on the visiting list has cards ; all may come if they choose to 
do so, and if .they don’t choose, they are “asked and got rid of.” Special pains 
are taken either in the invitation or the entertainment of such guests only as will 
give some distinction to the assembly, and make it what in vile phrase is called 
a social success. The guest may be a coarse-mannered, coarse-minded soldier, 
whom the fortune of war has lifted into notice—a man who a few years before 
his hostess would not have permitted to enter her drawing-room, and who has 
changed in nothing but his rank and his importance ; or a speculator, who has 
“struck ile” in one of the various forms in which that fluid spouts into some 
people’s faces ; or a woman who has neither position nor money, but who by per- 
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sonal allurement, or perhaps the gift of song, has become a celebrated social 
magnet, capable of attracting alike the heavy weights, and the keen and polished 
blades of society. 

Another cause of the origin of this form of entertainment and reason of its 
continuance, notwithstanding its depressing effect in general, and its great dis- 
favor with those who pay for it—men—is that it suits the ostentatious spirit of 
modern society, It enables host, hostess, and guests to make the greatest pos- 
sible display of money’s worth, with the least possible expenditure of time and 
thought, and also—what is no less important—the least possible opportunity for a 
blunder in taste. In fact, receptions have come to be, on the part of the hosts, 
a rivalry of expensive housekeeping and entertainment, on the part of the host- 
ess and her female guests, a rivalry of toilets. The men who attend them, 
and whose numbers diminish yearly as their disgust increases, are drawn by a 
sense of duty to host and hostess, or by a gross love of feasting, or by the ex- 
pectation on the part of one or another, of meeting some particular woman, 
whom he hopes to please by singling her out as the recipient of his atten- 
tions. But the main-spring of this social movement is ostentation, which 
finds vent chiefly in the dress of women. In any public report of a private 
entertainment (as to the fitness of which only a misanthrope or a cynic could 
have a doubt) the chief part of the account is taken up with a description of the 
ladies’ dresses. For is it not a matter of great moment that it should be an- 
nounced to the world that on a certain evening Mrs. Bull wore diamonds, and 
Mrs. Bear wore pearls, and that Miss A. covered her corset and petticoats with 
tulle, and Miss B. hers with silk and lace? Marry, come up! What could be 
socially more important? There may not have been the faintest spark of real 


hilarity, not a good thing said, not one pleasant quarter of an hour of social in- 
tercourse, not one heart happier, or even gayer, for the gathering ; but were 
there not the diamonds and the pearls, the tulle, the silk, and the lace? And 
was there not the supper, at which all the men, including the women, ate and 
drank at great cost? Go to! what would you have, grumblers that you are, and 


ungrateful ? 

Turning from the more-numerous social assemblies to dinners, in which the 
guests must needs be few in number, and selected by special invitation and ac- 
ceptance, we find in these the same unsociability, the same weariness, the same 
predominance of the grosser elements of the entertainment, the same motive 
power of ostentation. Men shouid not go toa feast to feed. They can eat at 
home, or if they wish daintier food than they give their wives and children, 
get it ata restaurant. But men do go to dinners, and what is worse, they are 
entertained at dinners as if the chief object of the gathering was eating and 
drinking. Certainly, if a man makes a feast, it should be worthy of his means, 
his taste, and the guests whom he has bidden. It is not well to bring men 
from their homes and families by formal invitation, to eat mutton and turnips 
among people of that condition in which dinner usually consists of something 
daintier. Dr. Johnson once complained of the quality of a dinner which he had 
just left, and on Boswell’s remarking that it was a very good dinner, replied, 
“Yes, sir, but not good enough to ask a man to.” Dinners should always be 
good enough to please the guests whom they are to be set before; but this end 
being attained, the eating and drinking should be left without further considera- 
tion. Enoughgvholesome, palatable food, served in an attractive form, and in 
courses at such intervals as tempt appetite and encourage sociability—this is 
all that is required for a dinner of demigods, except among those to whom 
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the pleasure of the palate—grossest and most bestial of all pleasures in which 
the senses take chief part—is respectable and worthy the care of reasonable 
creatures. There are men to whom it does not seem wasteful and degrading to 
take a certain amount of money, and after spending much time in seasoning it, 
and stuffing it, and parboiling it, and seasoning it again, and farcing it, and finally 
cooking and ornamenting it, to eat up and utterly destroy this money in this 
shape, for the mere pleasure they feel while it passes from their teeth to their 
gullets. Such men have very little concern in the sociability of dinner. “ Plain 
living and high thinking” has been set up as the rule of the best social life. 
It is one of the rules that will insure that life; but like most rules it is subject 
to exception. Plain or coarse living is not essential to high thinking ; and, in- 
deed, what is plain living must be determined by a man’s breeding, and means, 
and habits. But the point is this, that when high living becomes the subject of 
plain thinking in any society, the decline and fall of that society is nigh. It is 
in this sense that we should take no thought of what we shall eat and what we 
shall drink, and wherewithal we shall be clothed; not that we shall not provide 
for our necessities and our comforts, but that we shall not give our whole minds 
to the lust of the flesh and the pride of life. 

One of the reasons why dinner-parties are generally so oppressive is their 
profusion. Course follows course, and wine wine, until mind and body are both 
weary with the multitudinous succession. True, aman may not eat of all the 
dishes, or drink of all the wine, like him who fe!t it his duty to go through the 
bill of fare at his hotel. But not knowing what will come, he is tempted to 
taste at least of each course, and unless he is a very skilful diner, he may find 
himself cloyed before the arrival of some dish that he would have made the 
main part of his repast. And in any case, the course of the dinner must be 
run, and he who passes certain dishes untouched, unless he is a very ready and 
agreeable talker, and has a willing listener at his side, is apt to find himself left 
alone for a little while in the midst of a festive company. Soup, fish, roast and 
game, with salad and dessert is enough for any creature whose god is not his 
belly. But since men will undertake an indefinite succession of hot viands, the 
introduction of Roman punch in the middle of the dinner is one of the most 
beneficent inventions of sensuous epicureanism, It revives the spirits, sets a 
new edge on the appetite, stimulates the dulled palate, and starts the diner, 
whose zest had begun to flag, afresh upon his apician pilgrimage. It almost 
atones for civilization—that civilization one of whose results isa dinner, in 
which such a fillip to the flagging powers is needful. 

Another cause of the lack of sociability in the dinners of the present day, is 
that perfection of arrangement and attendance, by which all the sitters at a well- 
appointed table in a rich house, even the host himself, are relieved from all 
trouble connected with the service of dinner, and have only to eat and enjoy 
what is carved out of their sight and placed silently before them. It would 
seem that a table on which there are only fruit and flowers, glass and silver, and 
where the guests have, as they should have, full sight of each other, and need 
have no other thought than the enjoyment of their dinner, and of agreeable com- 
panionship, would be the high altar of sociability and elegant conviviality. And 
such it might be, were all those around it, or the most of them, accomplished 
men of society, full of resource, without shyness, or hesitation, or prejudice. 
But such is not human nature, even under the influence of the best social sur- 
roundings. There is more sociability in a party of a dozen well-bred gentle- 
men, dining in red shirts among the Adirondacks, off trout served on cedar chips, 
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than among the same men in full dress at an elegant table with dinner served @ 
la Russe. And the difference is not produced mainly by the absence, in the 
former case, of fine clothes and formality. Fine clothes hamper only those who 
are unused to them, and formality at dinner is carried out with the fish. The 
chief reason of the greater sociability in the camp dinner is that there is be- 
tween the diners a continuing bond and stimulus of mutual service. The lit- 
tle attentions of the table, which are done away by the fashion of having the 
dinner invisible, except as each principal dish is paraded for inspection, are not 
only one means of good training in the minor offices of politeness, but they 
help materially the sociability of the table. At dinner served a /a Russe, a 
morose and selfish man may appear as well as the most companionable and at- 
tentive one. During the serious business of the dinner, neither has anything 
to do but to sit, and eat, and talk a little to his neighbor. But with the dinner 
on the table before them, the difference between the two would manifest itself 
constantly—in the neglect of his neighbors by the one, and his care for them by 
the other. And these kindly little offices bridge many a gap in friendship, or at 
least in acquaintanceship, and help shy people to struggle out of their Slough 
of Despond. If a certain dinner had been served @ /a Russe, Dr. Johnson 
would probably have sat by John Wilkes silent, and swelling with hatred until 
he blurted out some anathema that would have dismayed the company, and 
destroyed the conviviality of the occasion. But Wilkes was so assiduous in his 
attentions, so thoughtful about the gravy, and finally so dainty and so pressing 
on the subject of kidney-fat, that surly Samuel could resist no longer, and broke 
down into sociable companionship with the man whom an hour before he would 
have sworn never to speak with. 

The passing away of the custom of taking wine with one another, is one more 
step toward selfish unsociability. We drink wine for the mere sake of its flavor 
and its stimulus ; but our fathers had this, and with it a sense of feasting togeth- 
er, con-viviality, given by the presence of the wine upon the table, the passing 
it from one to another, the drinking it with each other, accompanied by good 
wishes to the drinkers or to their common friends. The taking wine together, 
has begun the restoration of many a tottering friendship, and a magnanimous 
offer of the compliment has reopened many a closed acquaintance. To do this 
is one of the chief ends of social gatherings, and particularly of dinner-parties, 
the capacity of which in this direction is now much less than it must have been 
heretofore. 

Some bold talking is required for the perfect enjoyment of a dinner-party. 
An assuming, big-voiced, brazen-browed man is to be excluded as you would 
quarantine a pestilence. But if atopic should be started which interests the 
whole company, and if one man is its master, or two are, nothing is more welcome 
or enlivening than the discourse of the one, or the colloquy, or even the decorous 
dispute of the two, particularly if it comes toward the end of the evening, and is 
not too much prolonged. No party at a private house should be too large for one 
of the guests to talk to the whole table with as much ease as he would to his op- 
posite neighbor. A large dinner-party has all the miscellaneous oppressiveness 
of a mass-meeting without its varied interest or its weight of numbers. 

That sociability at dinner is increased by the presence of women, I do not 
believe ; nor do 1 think that it is diminished. Few observing men will fail to 
remember parties equally pleasant, and which consisted in one case of both sexes, 
and in the other of only one. The presence or absence of women changes the 
character of the pleasure, but does not enhance or diminish it. Without dis- 
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course, dinner is but feeding ; and women, although they are good counsellors 
in trouble, chat pleasantly, and listen to admiration, are not strong in steady 
talk. Their serious talk, like that of clergymen who are not men of the world, 
as Paul was, is apt to degenerate into preaching or praying. Unless he could 
be gratified with the company of the one or two women whom he most admires, 
a man who would be worth much at any dinner-table will not regret their absence 
at this festivity as he would at almost every other. On this point, at least, the 
sexes are not equal. For a dinner-party composed of women only is a social 
dispensation for which no woman was ever yet heard to pray. 

Of all the drawbacks to social enjoyment at dinner, the greatest is speech- 
making, be the speaker who he may, Demosthenes, or Cicero, or Webster, or 
John Bright. It is not necessary to refer here to the formal public dinner or 
banquet, with its regular toasts and speeches, and its reporters—the most dread- 
ful and distressing accompaniment of modern civilization ; but the practice of 
calling up one or another man, at private dinner and supper parties, by drinking 
his health and saying that we should like to hear from him, is a piece of imper- 
tinent folly, the only possible palliation of which would be the confession on the 
part of those who dre guilty of it, that they are too stupid to entertain each other, 
incapable, in fact, of real sociability. What is said on such occasions is almost 
never worth listening to; it is neither oratory nor talk, but a lame halting be- 
tween the two. But if it were in every way admirable, it should be discouraged, 
as the bane of sociability ; every lover of real social enjoyment and intelligent 
companionship should set his face against it, without mitigation or remorse. 

The redeeming social gathering of the present day is the breakfast, which, al- 
though nota novelty, has come into moderate vogue within the last fifteen or twenty 
years. And by a breakfast I do not mean those suppers by daylight which be- 
ginning at noontide go on until sundown with a heterogeneous succession of 
courses, and a mingled flood of wine—unsystematic, disorderly symposiums, not 
having the well-arranged fitness and timeliness of dinner, and having all the op- 
pressive tediousness which the most imposing dinner could have—doing only 
one thing thoroughly and well, that which is done by no other—destroying a 
whole day. Whatever else a man may eat at one of these breakfasts, so called, 
he swallows twenty-four hours whole. But where a few friends are invited really 
to take breakfast in honor of some special guest, and the little party of not more 
than a dozen is seated at table not later than ten o’clock (and it is better an hour 
earlier), and the hostess has her place, and no woman is finer than a dainty 
morning-dress will make her, and no man wears anything that he cannot support 
without consciousness in his office, when Martha is not cumbered with much 
serving, and Mary sits at the feet of whatever master she chooses, and when af- 
ter an hour at table, and perhaps an hour of chat among flowers, and books, and 
pictures, the company breaks up, and all go to their day’s work, somewhat later 
than usual, it is true, but also somewhat invigorated and refreshed by the cool 
freshness of their social dawn, this is a fine example of real sociability. But the 
objection to breakfast as an entertainment is that it interferes with business ; 
and in this day, and particularly in this country of traders, it will not come into 
general vogue, except among professional men, and even among them breakfast 
niust be merely a meal—the starting-point and the foundation of a day’s work, 
rather than an occasion of festive or even sociable enjoyment. Breakfast-par- 
ties, too, are city entertainments. The guests should be within half an hour of 
their host, and should have regular and imperative business on their hands and 
near at hand, that an early breaking up of the party may be insured. 
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The advantages of real breakfast when compared with other entertainments 
of the present day are the very comprehensive facts that it has all the essentials 
and none of the drawbacks to sociability. It is informal, unostentatious, it in- 
sures, as far as may be, intelligent and sympathetic companionship ; it nourishes, it 
cheers, it does not weary either by complication of courses or heaviness of food : 
it insures the first condition of pleasure, ease, and precludes the first condition 
of distaste, satiety. It may be elegant, and yet so inexpensive as to be within 
the means of all cultivated people whose condition permits them to give any kind 
of entertainment. Itis an entertainment free from the objection that society 
now excludes a very large proportion of those who are its fittest ministers, who 
are best adapted to adorn and to enrich it, and who are unable to bear their part 
in it because of its costliness, a costliness which comes of the work it hinders as 
well as of the money it demands. And it attracts those who refrain from society 
because of the intolerable weariness and disgust it occasions in them, not only at 
its frivolity but its dulness. After all the money that is spent by entertainers 
and entertained at a reception, morning or evening, often amounting to many 
thousands of dollars, how rarely does a man see a woman elegantly and becom- 
ingly dressed, or pass an hour in cheerful sociability! We spend so much 
(again the thought comes up !) and get so little for our time and money! So lit- 
tle, considering the real object of society, which is pleasurable companionship ; 
but when the object is threefold—vanity, the obtaining of rich husbands, and 
that indefinable object of inane desire, social success, most of us get all that we 
pay for, and more than we deserve. 

The cause of the unsociableness of society, which grows yearly, and the gen- 
eral diffusion of this blight in Great Britain and the United States, is to be found 
chiefly in what is called the prosperity of the age. It is to be found in the dif- 
fusion of wealth, the aggregation of men in cities, rapid intercommunication by 
railways, the spread of democracy, and the publication of cheap literature. Peo- 
ple who get rich quickly, if they do‘not hoard will seek to display their riches ; and 
hoarding, always practised by the very few, is now less common than ever before. 
Wealth is most easily displayed in large cities ; and these make large circles of 
acquaintance, the attempt to entertain which, in the lump and with little trouble, 
produces Reception. When country and city are brought close together in 
time and in opportunity of observation, country and country towns will affect the 
fashions of the metropolis; and among a democratic people, for whom the 
only external distinction is that of wealth, the tendency to uniformity of style in 
living must needs be greater than in any other kind of society, and unfortunately 
the drift is not toward simplicity on the part of the rich, but ostentation ; and 
toward imitation on the part of the poor. All the influences of the time seem to 
combine against a rational enjoyment of society. The publication of sucha 
journal as “ Harper’s Bazar,” by carrying fashion-plates, and patterns and de- 
scriptions of glorious apparel, with rules to make it withal, into the remotest re- 
cesses of the country, will do much to citify people who otherwise would be rustic 
and respectable ; and as one consequence of this transmogrification, ere long re- 
ception will have driven sociability out of log-cabins. The diffusion of literature 
and of a taste for reading is plainly inimical to sociability, by making conversa- 
tion less attractive and less valuable as a means of information than it has been 
heretofore, and by enabling every man to find companionship, human compan- 
ionship, to his liking, which he can enjoy just when and just so long as he 
pleases to do so. A book comes without invitation, and goes without offence 
when you are weary. It never arrives too late or stays too long. And if you 
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select your silent literary companions well, they talk to you with more ease and 
with much more instructiveness than any man could, however gifted. What 
society, for instance, is as instructive and amusing as a number of THE GALAXY, 
that will entertain you for two or three evenings at the small cost of thirty-five 
cents? (I blush to say that the last sentence was written at the command of 
the publishers of this magazine, of whom I stand in mortal fear.) In this re- 
spect cheap books and newspapers have long been moulding society, and not to 
its improvement. 

But books will not satisfy all man’s craving for companionship and con- 
versation. He must look sometimes into the face of man, and particularly 
into the face of that kind of man that is called woman. Hence society ; 
and hence, alas! reception. Madam receives this evening. This should mean 
that Madam is at home, in the simple and unconventional sense of the phrase, 
and is sitting in her parlor or elsewhere, with her family, engaged as they 
usually are at that time, but ready and pleased to see any of her friends who 
may choose to visit her. If few come, well; if many, better. She and the other 
members of the household will do their best to entertain them and help them te 
entertain each other. This is the natural formation of society ; this the simplest 
and purest kind of sociability, which does not thrive amid fuss, and feasting, and 
formality. And yet how much of such society is there among the wealthier peo- 
ple of any great city in Great Britain or the United States? It exists almost in 
perfection in Cambridge, but in no other place known to me. To preserve it, 
exclusiveness and a certain provincialism seem necessary. And so, while Bos- 
ton has less of it than Cambridge, and Philadelphia less than Boston, New 
York, where any man with a decent coat can go anywhere and be asked no 
questions, unless he wishes to marry some one’s daughter or borrow some one’s 
money, has none. 

The remedy for this state of things, so deplorable and so much deplored—a 
condition of society in which all the greatest ends and sweetest pleasures of 
society are, by general confession, sacrificed to the meanest and the coarsest, can 
easily be pointed out. But it is nearly as sure that it will not be adopted as that 
it can be shown. The rich, by their example, are responsible for the practice 
of society. Let them give more entertainments to fewer guests at each; and let 
them measure the “success” of an entertainment, not by the numbers of the 
guests and the splendor of the show, but by the pleasure which their friends 
seem to enjoy in each other’s company. Let them take some pains to break up 
their assembly into little congenial knots of people who divert themselves ac- 
cording to their tastes, so that all their guests may not be doing the same thing 
at the same time. Let them do thus, except on great and rare occasions, and so- 
ciability would reappear in society. 

It may be objected that this would take us back to the sociable dish of tea 
which was the starting point of—this essay. Possibly to something like that ; and 
if like it, but not the same—the difference being due to the unlikeness between 
us and our fathers and grandfathers—nothing better for society could happen. 
Anything to bring us simplicity and genuine sociable enjoyment. A change 
must be made ere long, or some day all men for whom “society” does not 
mean “the German” will stand out in sullen revolt, will refuse to appear on 
sorial parade, and women will be left to exhibit the frivolous costliness of their 


toilets one to another. 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 
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PARADOXICAL WORDS. 


HE attentive student of the English dictionary will observe, not only that 
T a great many words in it have various meanings, but that some of them, 
either by diverse derivation, or through devious usage, have come to possess di- 
rectly opposite meanings. You will find, for instance, that the verb cleave, hav- 
ing two derivations, is used in two opposite senses. It means to adhere and to 
separate ; to be attached, and to divide with violence; to unite, to cohere, to 
stick, and to part, to open, to crack. The definitions are taken from both 
Worcester and Webster. 

You will find that the verb Ze¢ means to hinder and to allow; to prevent and 
to permit ; to withhold, to restrain, to retard, to impede, and to suffer, to give 
leave. Indeed, in Webster, one /e¢ is expressly said to mean “ not to prevent,” 
and in Worcester the other /e¢ is expressly said to mean “to prevent.” When 
Hamlet says, “ I’ll make a ghost of him that /e¢s me,” the true meaning is, of 
him that hinders me; but that would not be the common meaning of such a re- 
mark at the present day. 

The word xervous, which has but one origin, means strong, as well as weakly ; 
vigorous, forcible, spirited, as well as easily agitated ; well-strung, as well as 
timid, fearful. The qualities which pertain to a nervous man are the precise op- 
posites of those which distinguish a nervous style. Mervously is defined in 
Webster as, (1.) In a nervous manner; withstrength or vigor. (2.) Inanervous 
manner ; with weakness or agitation of the nerves. 

It will be seen that in these two definitions, the searcher after knowledge is 
profoundly in the dark as to the sense of the words, “in a nervous manner,” 
until he passes the semicolon. 

The word /as¢, in addition to multitudinous other meanings, signifies, not 
easily moved, and moving rapidly; firmly fixed, and quick in motion, Words 
like these are toc paradoxical even for the punster. 

I have referred in a previous article in THE GALAXxy to some of the ambigu- 
ities of words, and will not go over the same ground. The word od/ige is subject 
to paradoxical construction. When you oblige a man to do a thing which he 
does not want to do, you may disoblige him at the same time. It has been re- 
marked that there is a very great difference between a church where the gospel 
is dispensed, and one where it is dispensed with. We have often heard the 
story of how the captain of a canal boat cried, “‘ Look out!” to his passengers, 
when they were going under a bridge, and how a Frenchman looked out accord- 
ingly and received a bump on his head; but it has never been decided that 
the Frenchman took any incorrect or unusual signification from the words. It 
has never been decided whether a house burns up or down. The question 
whether a man who falls from a boat, and is rescued from drowning, is pulled 
out or pulled in, depends mainly upon whether you are speaking primarily of the 
water or of the boat. Some one has noticed that people say they shell peas 
when they unshell them; that they husk corn when they unhusk it; that they 
skin a buffalo when they unskin it; that they scale fishes when they unscale 
them, and that their gardens want weeding when they are weedy enough already 
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These paradoxes in words are the foundation of the puzzles in logic which 
are so common. For instance, the trite syllogism to the effect that because 
no cat has two tails and because a ant has one tail more than no cat, therefore 
a cat has three tails, the trouble arises in the paradoxical use of the phrase “no 
cat.” While it is quite true in one sense that no cat has two tails, it is not true 
in the sense in which it is employed in the syllogism, because “a no cat” being 
a nonentity has no tail. Similarly it is argued that Oxford must, from all an- 
tiquity, have been either somewhere or nowhere. Where was it at the time of 
Tarquinius Priscus? If it was nowhere, then it surely must have been some- 
where. Where was it? Aristotle and Philetus, and I don’t know how many 
others, are said to have bothered themselves very much with a proposition some- 
thing like this. If you say of yourself, “I lie,” and in saying so tell the truth, 
then it is quite evident that you lie; but if you say, “I lie,” and you tell a lie in 
saying it, then you also tell the truth in saying it. In either case you lie and 
tell the truth at the same time. 

I have heard somebody make the following proposition. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, that a man thirty-five years old marries a girl five years old. He is seven 
times as old as she. They live together five years and the girl is ten years old. 
Then the man is forty years old, or only four times as old as the girl. They 
live together five years more and she is fifteen. The man then is forty-five, or 
only three times as old. They live until she is thirty and the man sixty. He is 
then only twice as old. Now, how long will they have to live to make the girl 
as old as the man ? 

Although, in this case, the girl is catching the man very fast, the reasoning 
is similar to that by which it was long ago argued that a man never could catch 
a tortoise which had a mile the start. While the man runs a mile the tortoise 
goes one-tenth of a mile; while the man runs that one-tenth of a mile, the tor- 
toise goes one-hundredth of a mile; while the man runs one-hundredth of a 
mile, the tortoise goes one-thousandth of a mile; while the man runs one-thou- 
sandth of a mile, the tortoise goes one-ten thousandths of a mile, and so on to 
any extent of which the decimal notation is capable-—-the tortoise always being 
some infinitesimal fraction of space ahead of the man. 

I will give only one illustration more of this character. Roe wishes to study 
law with Doe, and offers to pay the customary fee when he shall win his first 
suit at law. To this Doe agrees, and Roe becomes a student. Doe gets tired 
of waiting for his fee and determines to sue Roe for the amount. Doe reasons, 
“If I gain the case, Roe will be compelled to pay me by the decision of the 
court; if I lose it he will have to pay me by the condition of our contract, as he 
will have won his first lawsuit.” But Roe also reasons, “If I succeed, and the 
award of the court is in my favor, of course I shall not have to pay the money ; 
if the court decides against me I shall not have to pay it according to the terms 
of our contract, for I shall not then have gained my first suit at law.” 

The discerning reader will easily perceive that a great many of the metaphy- 
sical, political and doctrinal discussions which are going on in the earth, get 
their principal fuel in the different sense of words and phrases. I will not mor- 
alize extensively on this proposition, though there is abundant opportunity to do 
so. I deem illustration more entertaining than dissertation. 


A MUDDLE OF WORDS. 


To show more fully how discussions grow out of ambiguous terms, and un- 
certain methods of argument I will narrate a conversation, the substance of 
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which once actually came under my auricular notice, not upon any indefinite, 
metaphysical, political or doctrinal question, evolved out of abstruse specula- 
tions, and incapable in its nature of being subjected to any process of absolute 
demonstration, but upon a fact of daily experience easily and positively ascer- 
tained. 

Two travellers are on their way to Boston from New York. Time, noon. 

“We must set our watches about a quarter of an hour earlier to have Bos- 
ton time,” says O. P. Q. 

“ No, about a quarter of an hour later,” responds R. S. T. 

“Boston,” says O. P. Q., contemplatively, “is further east than New York, 
therefore the sun comes to it sooner. The same moment of time, therefore, 
comes sooner in Boston than in New York—a quarter of an hour sooner. We 
must set our watches at a quarter before twelve.” 

“No,” says R. S. T., impressively, “ New York is reached by the sun later 
in the day than Boston, therefore we must set our watches a quarter of an hour 
later—12.15.” 

“You deceive yourself,” says O. P. Q., persuasively. “It is now twelve 
o’clock by New York time. To use your own proposition, twelve is later than 
eleven forty-five, and, as we are going toward Boston, we must set our watches 
earlier. If we had Boston time and were going to New York, of course we 
should set them later. Let us come down to the simplest sort of reasoning,” 
continues he, marking his arguments into sections with his forefinger. “Our 
watches run by the sun. The sun comes earlier to Boston than to New York. 
Eleven forty-five is earlier than twelve. Then eleven forty-five is Boston time, 
and twelve is New York time.” 

“ Nevertheless,” replies R.S. T., dubiously, “is not the same moment of 
time earlier in New York than in Boston ?” 

“T cannot see that,” says O. P. Q., smiling. “You have admitted my propo- 
sition, which is the exact contrary of that. Again, New York is behind Boston 
in seeing the rays of the sun. Then it must be behind Boston in time, and 
twelve comes after a quarter to twelve. Again, noon does not arrive in New 
York as soon as in Boston; eleven forty-five does not arrive as soon as twelve. 
Boston gets through with its noon lunch before New York commences it.” 

“ Certainly,” says R. S. T., brightening, “and when the Boston man looks at 
his watch, he says, ‘It is noon ;’ when the New York man, at the same moment, 
looks at his watch, he says, ‘It is a quarter to twelve ; the Bostonians are tak- 
ing their lunch ; I shall take mine in a quarter of an hour, when it will be twelve 
by my watch.’ The New York watch stands at a quarter to twelve, when the 
Boston watch warns its owner of the noon lunch. Now listen; a number of 
horses in a race: which comes in earliest and soonest?” 

“ The one that is ahead,” replies O. P. Q. 

“Well, if my watch stands at twelve and yours at eleven forty-five, is not 
mine ahead of yours ?” inquires R. S. T. 

“Yes,” answers O. P. Q., with some hesitation. 

“ Well, the earliest horse in is the one which is ahead of the rest ; my watch 
is ahead of yours; why is not my time the earliest? Why is not my twelve 
o’clock earlier than your eleven forty-five? Why don’t twelve come earlier 
than eleven forty-five ?” 

“I don’t know any particular reasons,” remarks O. P. Q., “except simply 
that it dor’t.” 

“But continues R. S. T., perseveringly, “ Boston is ahead of New York in 
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seeing the sun. Why, then, is not Boston time ahead of New York time, and 
as twelve fifteen is ahead of twelve, why shall I not set my watch twelve fif- 
teen ?” 

“Your word ‘ahead’ muddles me,” says O. P. Q., a little impatientiy. 

“In the same way, my dear O. P. Q.,” says R. S. T., “ your words earlier and 
later, before and after, muddle me. Let us start anew.” 

“ But,” says O. P. Q., “I maintain that early and late, and even before and 
after are more properly used in an argument about time, than ahead and behind. 
I will not ask you, however, to quit your “ahead and behind” argument. I will 
use it myself. Now, time in New York is behind time in Boston, and twelve 
is after eleven forty-five.” 

“Well,” interrupts R.S. T, “twelve may be after eleven forty-five, but a 
quarter to twelve is behind twelve.” 

“ 1 disagree with you,” says O. P.Q. “I think twelve comes after, and is, 
therefore, behind a quarter to twelve.” 

“ But let me convince you,” proceeds R.S.T. “Here are two watches. 
One stands at twelve o’clock and the other at eleven forty-five. Which is ahead? 
Of ceurse, the one at twelve, and the one at eleven forty-five is behind. If I set 
my watch ahead, I put it forward. If I set it behind, I put it backward. Cer- 
tainly on my watch twelve is ahead of eleven forty-five, and eleven forty-five is 
behind twelve.” . 

“Yes,” responds O. P. Q., unflinchingly ; “ but on your watch twelve is after 
eleven forty-five, and as a point of actual time eleven forty-five comes first, and 
twelve is behind eleven forty-five.” 

“ But we are talking of our watches.” 

“ No, we are talking of actual time. Why, people are getting up in Boston 
while they sleep in New York. It is not time to get up in New York as soon as 
itis in Boston. bf I wind my watch at twelve o’clock, I wind it in New York a 
quarter of an hour after I wind it in Boston. Twelve comes after eleven forty- 
five, both on the face of your watch and as an actual point in time.” 

“ Now,” says R. S. T., commencing with renewed vigor, “I am going to quit 
my ‘ahead and behind’ argument, and take your ‘earlier and later’ argument. 
When it is twelve o’clock in Boston, it must be earlier than that in New York.” 

“Why, how is that,” says O. P. Q., laughing, “when men rise earlier in Bos- 
ton than they do in New York ?” 

“ Don’t you see,” queries R. S. T., convincingly, “ they rise earlier because it 


is later there. It is later in the morning at a given time at the place where the 


sun rises earliest.” 

“ But if the sun rises earlier there, then the people rise earlier. 

“Yes, but the people rise earlier in Boston than in New York, because it is 
later in Boston than in New York at a given time.” 

“What I say,” says O. P. Q., “is, that as Boston is earlier than New York in 
seeip ¢ the sun, “it is earlier than New York in time, and as eleven forty-five is 
earlier than twelve, therefore we must set our watches earlier.” 

“ What I say,” says R. S. T., using similar language, “is, that as Boston is 
ahead of New York in seeing the sun, it is ahead of New York in Time, and as 
twelve-fifteen is ahead of twelve, therefore we must set our watches ahead.” 

After some further discussion, in which the words sooner, before, after, be- 
hind and later are used instead of earlier and ahead, and with surprisingly va- 
ried results, U. V. W., who travels between Boston and New York, and has prac- 
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tical knowledge, opportunely arrives. The argument is stated to him, and he 
replies as follows : 

“JT cannot pretend to straighten out your logic for you, but as a matter of 
fact R.S. T. is right. You must set your watches forward about fifteen minutes.” 

I venture to say that if this question could not have been brought to a prac- 
tical test, that these men would never have agreed. I leave this dialogue with 
its surprising exhibition of ambiguities and fallacies as an exercise for the class 
in logic. 

GEORGE WAKEMAN, 








THE DICKENS NAMES. 


\ \ YHAT’S inaname? Very much, in a successful novel. The tragic, ro- 

mantic and chivalrous in fiction, of course, have their distinct class of 
high-sounding and musical appellatives, just as the simply respectable and com- 
mon-place have their appropriate names ; but the comic and grotesque call for a 
nomenclature both odd and ludicrous, and the more marked in this respect the 
better. We could hardly imagine the character known to us as Mr. Briggs, the 
highly respectable man of business in the “bottle-green jacket,” as figuring 
under the name and style of Lorenzo or Romeo, any more than we could sup- 
pose the practically maudlin Swiveller to have changed names with the melan- 
choly Alonzo or the conventional Major Pendennis. 

The modern system of fiction-names, it should be here noted, is quite differ- 
ent from the antique. The latter consisted rather in the use of significant 
words which describe in set and unmistakable terms the personage that bears 
them. The names of the dramatis persone of Aristophanes, prince of Greek 
comedy, are a case in point. Thus, for instance, the principal personage in his 
play of the “Clouds,” a cunning lout, is called Strepsiades, that is, the “son of a 
twister.” The modern system, on the other hand, consists more generally in 
the fabrication or the selection of names which by means of the curious juxta- 
position of vowels and consonants without any distinct meaning as words, by 
their sound alone convey to the mind an idea more or less clear of the charac- 
ters to which they belong. We get, in this way, at the start, a kind of cabinet 
picture, in shadow, light or dark, of the persons whose traits are filled in by 
sundry broad strokes as the story develops. 

It is of the Dickens names that we are now to speak in this connection. For 
variety, singularity, and fitness they may challenge comparison, not with that of 
one merely, but with that of any ten authors, living or dead. Indeed, his selec- 
tion of fiction names would of itself prove him the judicious artist and the con- 
summate man of genius in all that relates to the subtly humorous and the broagl 
grotesque. Every one who has read him will unite in the exclamation ee 
young Frenchman on reading “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” “where did the man get all 
his names?” Did he select them from the very full and rich vocabulary of 
English onomatology, comprising, as it does, twenty thousand or more sur- 
names, or did he evolve them, as some metaphysical philosophers would say, 
“from his inner consciousness.” Largely, no doubt, from the latter. Some are 
clearly such as we may see any day, and are common enough. Nota few may 
be attributed to his wonderful power of perception and association. The mind 
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of the great humorist is like a vast kaleidoscope, crowded with mental daguerreo- 
type negatives of impressions gathered from a thousand sights and objects 
through life, from early childhood. This kaleidoscope the master hand has only 
to shift a trifle from one side to the other, and straightway groups of strange 
faces and forms are thrown upon the pages, and then come trooping forth 
names equally strange, and arrange themselves in their proper places, Such 
names as Sliderskew, Pumblechook, Sweedlepipe, Podsnap, Pogram, and a host 
of others, are purely fanciful, and yet full of the most ludicrous suggestion ; 
others sound like real names curiously twisted and distorted, sometimes with 
queer diminutive tails tacked on, such as Tappertit, Creakle, Wititterly, etc. ; 
others, again, are word-caricatures, like Mantilini, Snevellicci, Pecksniff, and 
Veneering, etc. 

But, strange as it may appear, the larger number of these fantastic names are 
now, or have been heretofore, borne by living flesh and blood. Not only in Kent, 
the native county of the great magician, and in London, but all up and down 
*“ Merrie England,” from Devonshire to the “land of cakes and brither Scots,” 
they meet us like old, familiar faces. Not long since, a traveller, stopping at 
Folkestone, a pleasant village near Dover, in Kent, had his attention attracted 
by a “great, broad-shouldered, genial Englishman,” in every line of whose rubi- 
cund face the word jolly was patent. Hearing him addressed as “ Tapley,” a 
mischievous impulse, too strong to be resisted, urged our traveller to address 
him, and inquire if this was Mr. Mark Tapley. The surprise may be imagined 
when, in the richest of South English tones, the answer came forth, “ The same, 
at your service, sir.” What made the coincidence still more striking was the 
fact that he had actually been in America and was overheard by our informant 
“damning the blarsted country” with true British unction. Other Kentish 
names are Chuslet, a contraction of Chuzzlewit, Bubble and Hubble, Roker, 
Sloper and Soper, Tigg and Bigg, Noggs and Boggs, Wardle and Varden, Jag- 
ger and Bufkin, Weevil and Barkis ; a Jemmy Groves and a Tom Codlin, not to 
mention a Ben Allen and a Bob Sawyer, may also be found in the old name reg- 
isters of that county. 

The name of Pickwick will, we trust, be not the less illustrious and venerable 
when we assert that the De Pikewikes were a “family of repute,’”’ as Burke 
would phrase it, in the County of Wilts. as long ago as the reign of Edward I. 
One of this family, a William de Pikewike, was, like his namesake of glorious 
memory, actually imprisoned, we are sorry to say, for felony, but as the offence 
was compounded. by the payment of eight shillings, it cannot be thought very 
heinous, 

How many a charmed hour spent over those magical pages is brought to 
mind, when in Yorkshire we meet such names as John Browdie and a W. 
Squeers (not Wackford, however), in Cheshire, the Gummidges, Rudges and 
Twemlows; in Essex the Chicks, one of whom, at least, is Miss Chick. Dum- 


by is a Lincolnshire name, and Bunsby reminds us of the naval hero who dis- 
pensed his wisdom in “solid chunks ;” but among the numerous by-names in 
that county, we look in vain for a Snagsby, a Fledgeby, a Nickleby, and a Jelly- 
by; there is in one of its wolds a Dedlock, who might have been, we will sup- 
pose, a far-away cousin of Sir Leicester Dedlock, of Chesneywold, Bart. A 
Solomon Gills lived in Devonshire, a hundred years ago, and the Cuttles have 
numerous representatives in Scotland, for which overhaul your guide-book, “and 


when found make a note.” 
Some of the characters look as if they had borrowed their names from the 
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Anglo-Saxons and Danes of a thousand years ago, and of such are Wegg and 
Wackles, Peggotty, Nattingall and Wopsle. Skiffin, Scaby, Sloppy, Knagg, and 
Kettle were old Scandinavians in Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire. Boffin, the 
Golden Dustman, finds his prototype in Boffing of King Alfred’s days. Among 
these ancient names we meet a Tullocking, which readily suggests Tulkinghorn, 
and a Spottle and Turvey, from which the descent is easy to Spottletoes and 
Turveydrop. A Kenge is a modern Londoner, but Carboy and Quinion are old 
Irish names. 

Bardell, Potterson, and Micawber are found in Scotland. Walking through 
London streets a crowd of familiar surnames look down at us from the sign- 
boards, and seem to grimace welcome as we repeat them. Toodles is a clerk 
in the Common Pleas; Nipper keeps coffee rooms No. 8 Castle street, but 
whether he has a daughter Susan deponent saith not; Carker is a printer; a 
not very “young man of the name of Guppy,” keeps a chandler’s shop at No. 
1 Gee street; a Bucket, weary, perhaps, of his arduous labors in the detective 
force, was lately a dairyman at No. 8 Chandler place. Flite, a fishmonger, No. 
8 Union street, has a daughter known as Miss Flite. Brass, Vholes (or Vowles), 
and Quillop (Quilp) are earning an honest livelihood. A Gargery has gone into 
the leather business. Mrs. Crupp is a milliner; Heap, whose Christian name 
may, for aught we know, be Uriah, is keeping the “ Bunch of Grapes,” a public 
house on Dowgate Hill. Pocket is fishmonger ; Traddles a green-grocer. The 
Ceerybles lately held a family meeting in London. Winkle, Dowler, Nubbles, 
Muzzle, Grummer, Stiggins, and Tupman, are Londoners. Dodson and Fogg 
do not appear on the roll of attorneys, but a Dodson is now an advocate, and 
every one knows how Foggs abound in London, even outside of the courts of 
law. Pinch, Slyme, Venus, Tippens, and Peecher are entities among English 
names, but we look in vain for our old friends Bagstock, Todgers, Blimber, 
Lammle, Linkinwater, and a host of others, all figments of the novelist’s brain. 

Under the name of Pogram he hits off the ponderous oracular utterances of 
Daniel Webster. Cyrus Choke, U.S. M., is the om de guerre of Rufus Choate, 
and Genery Dunkle, “the shrill boy,” is Oliver Wendell Holmes—indecd a pe- 
rusal of Martin Chuzzlewit will call up not a few pen caricatures of distinguished 
Americans, masquerading there under the oddest of names. To the careful 
student the Dickens nomenclature is a striking illustration how genius by a pro- 
cess intuitive and peculiar to itself, mastering the laws of language and the 
human mind, calls in as ministers to its work all that is dramatic in philosophy, 


history, and society. 
W. W. FowLer. 
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NAVAL NAMES. 


HAVING neither fear of antiquary or 
editor before his eyes, nor yet, sooth to say, 
of New Hampshire legislative wrath, Ad- 
miral Porter trucks our Indian naval names 
for Greek ones, and pleads that he merely 
“reintroduces into the service old names 
connected with the earliest traditions of the 
navy,” with the days, let us say, of Porter 
and Bainbridge; and thus it is fulfilled, as 
the Scripture hath written: “and he called 
their names after the names by which his 
father had called them.” (Genesis, xxvi, 
18.) 

A lover of Keats sympathetically says : 
“ His very name stood in his way, for fame 
loves best such syllables as are sweet and 
sonorous on the tongue, like Spenserian, 
Shakespearian. In spite of Juliet, there is 
a great deal in names, and when the fairies 
come with their gifts to the cradle of the 
selected child, let one, wiser than the rest, 
choose -a name for him from which well- 
sounding deviations can be made, and, best 
of all, with a termination |. 07. Men judge 
the current coin of opinion by the ring, and 
are readier to take, without question, what- 
ever is Platonic, Baconian, Newtonian, John- 
sonian, Washingtonian, Jeffersonian, Napo- 
leonic, and all the rest. You cannot make 
a good adjective out of Keats—the more 
pity—and to say a thing is Xeatsy, is to 
condemn it. Fate likes fine names.” 

Now a ship is an individual, and, what is 
more, a she ; if not strictly an animate thing, 
it at least “ walks the water /rke a thing of 
life,” and so deserves a fitting name as well 
as prince or poet. Indeed, you may ruin the 
reputation, or even cut down the earnings 
of a ship by a luckless christening. Sup- 
pose you name your godson, as the pious 
dame did who “searched the Scriptures” 
for that purpose, Beelzebub—is the child 
morally accountable for turning out an imp 
and having “the game as well as the 
name?” Give a dog a bad name, and the 
proverb tells us what will happen; and if 
you call a ship the Torpid, or Snail, is it all 
the same as it you baptize it the Lightning 
or Flying Dutchman ? 


O, Amos Cottle! Phoebus! what a name! 


WOOD. 


sang Byron; and a load like this for a 
man will handicap a horse or burthen a 
steamer. Can a worse one for a horse be 
well conceived than George M. Patchen— 
unless it be George M. Patchen, Junior? 
Our stables and docks are full of such atroci- 
ties, and the only resource is to sink all but 
the surname, calling the horse Patchen, with- 
out the George M., and the clipper, the 
Boggs, without the John Henry. There are 
exceptions, of course, such as Flora Temple 
—which, however, implies a fast traveller 

Our United States Naval List, thanks toa 
maximum of tinkering and a minimum of 
taste, was a queer muddle of names when 
the vice-admiral lately re-baptized it by the 
wholesale, and whether he most marred or 
mended it by his own performance at the 
font, is a delicate point. Could a worse no- 
menclature be imagined, for example, than 
the horticultural one which has prevaijed 
among the screw-ships of the fourth rate, 
such as the Rose, the Mignonette, the Per- 
iwinkle, the Pansy, the Phlox, the Primrose, 
the Buckthorn, the Sorrel, and the Snow- 
drop? Rose! O! tar and bilgewater ! what 
a name for a ship-of-war! and a Primrose 
flanked by a pair of guns ! 
clearly protest against this floral business ; 
for, though it be true, as Juliet says, that 
this, which we call a Rose, by any other 
name would smell as sweet, yet the mere 
calling it a rose gives it, after a voyage, none 
the less ancient and fish-like a smell. We 
grant that a pretty yacht might bear the 
name of a flower (or, for that matter, a pret- 
ty flower that of a yacht) ; and lads at school 
still rehearse, “I think I see it now, that 
one, solitary vessel, the Mayflower of a for- 
lorn hope,”—but this is one thing, anda 
greasy Mignonette, churning away with a 
screw-propeller, or a sooty Snowdrop, 
snorting, smoking, and puffing out sparks, 
oily, rusty, and begrimed—that is quite 
another. 

It is around the Indian names that the 
stress of this battle rages. The amti-Indian 
and fro-Indian factions are each partly in 
the wrong. Other things equal, Indian na- 
val names are fine; they are distinctive, 
national, and hence unlike those of foreign 
fleets ; they are historic, and make the abo- 


No, no, we must 
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riginal hills, streams, battles, and warriors 
household words; sometimes they are 
sonorous and musical, and will even suggest 
strength or swiftness in their sound ; and all 
the fun thé vice-admiral makes of Billy Bow- 
legs and Rootdiggers does not rub out these 
facts. On the other hand, New Hampshire 
Solons should not grieve over the late disas- 
ters to Indian names, because, so long as the 
hills and streams last that gave them, so long 
as books outwear the hulls of ships, they 
too must endure. Mrs. Sigourney has con- 
structed a pretty poem, which is very decid- 
ed and comforting in its assurances on this 
point : 
Their memory liveth on your hills, 
Their baptism on your shore ; 
Your everlasting rivers speak 
Their dialect of yore— 

and so on, in seven stanzas. And hence, 
whether the Indian names are on or off the 
ships, is only a question of one place more ; 
they are already fixed on states, towns, 
rivers, mountains, upon societies, banks, 
buildings, and in a hundred books. Be- 
sides, many of the Indian naval names are 
abominable—their only merit is in being 
Indian, and, as to some that pass for such, 
whether they are “ original” or aboriginal 
Heaven and their sponsors only know. 
This mistaken devotion has given the navy 
such names as Cohoes, Kenosha, Keway- 
din, Kickapoo, Klamath, Koka, Manayunk, 
Minnetonka, Moskolu, Napa, 
Naubuc, Nausett, Neshaminy, Shakamax- 
on, Shamokin, Squando, Triana, Tunxis, 
Umpqua, Wassuc, Waxsaw and Wissahic- 
kon. From what odds and ends of the uni- 
verse was this rabble of jaw-breaking and 
They have 


Muscoota, 


ear-offending words recruited ? 
all been borne by our national ships, and 
have met our eyes for years, everywhere, on 
hats, hammocks, handspikes—as the case 
may be. And to these a captious taste, 
gleaning after, might add (begging New 
H{ampshire’s pardon) and 
Pompanoosuc—with a point for the debat- 


Ammonovousuc 


ing societies, which is the uglier; the Mo- 
hongo, Pushmataha, Wyandank, and twenty 
more. 

To say that Government ships should be 
saddled with these abominable names, sim- 
ply because they are Indian, would be like 
insisting on baptizing the Boy of the Period 
Ahasuerus or Jeroboam, because the latter 
are Scriptural. Enjoy, O reader, the melo- 
ody of Wyandank and Manayunk, of Kla- 
math and Shakamaxon, and then softly mur- 
mur, 
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Who hath not owned, with rapture-smitten frame 

The power of grace, the magic of a name? 

Reflect on Koka, Mosholu and Muscoota, 
and be grateful (if you can) that they are 
not Poker, Mushroom, and Mosquito. 

But, there are some fine Indian names in 
our navy, and many that are passable in 
sound, and commemorative. In the Asiatic 
squadron there are the Idaho, Oneida, Iro- 
quois, Ashuelot, and elsewhere the Algon- 
quin, Alleghany, Camanche, Canandaigua, 
Canonicus, Chattanooga, Chickasaw, Colo- 
rado, Dacotah, Juniata, Kalamazoo, Kear- 
sarge, Lackawanna, Minnesota, Mohican, 
Monadnock, Monongahela, Nahant, Narra- 
gansett, Niagara, Omaha, Ontario, Pawnee, 
Potomac, Powhatan, Roanoke, Saratoga, 
Seminole, Shawmut, Shawnee, Shenandoah, 
Susquehanna, Ticonderoga, Tippecanoe, 
Tuscarora, Wabash, Wachusett, Wampa- 
noag, and several others, of which some 
are excellent, and all passable. 

There were other good enough names, 
not Indian, in the late list, such as Atlanta, 
Blue Light, Dictator, Frolic, Gettysburg, 
Guerriere, Hartford, Hornet, Huron, Lan- 
caster, Mercury, Onward, Pilgrim, Rescue, 
Shiloh, St. Lawrence, and a few others, 
They do not always go to the right ships— 
the right names, but not always in the right 
places. What right names in right places 
are like, may be seen in the storeships Pur- 
veyor, Relief, and Supply, and not in the 
storeship Guard. There is a certain fitness 
and unfitness about names, argue as we will ; 
and a gentleman may inscribe his trim and 
buoyant pleasure yacht Highland Mary, 
when Government ought not to follow the 
example with a powder-tug. 

In the re-baptism of the iron-clads, the 
changes are these : 

Agamenticus to Terror; Canonicus to Scylla; 
Casco to Hero; Catskill to Goliah; Chickasaw to 
Samson; Chimo to Orient ; Cohoes to Charybdis ; 
Etlah to Hecate; Kalamazoo to Colossus; Kicka- 
poo to Cyclops; Klamath to Harpy; Koka to Ar- 
gos ; Mahopac to Castor; Manayunk to Ajax; Man- 
hattan to Neptune; Marietta to Circe; Modoc to 
Achilles; Nahant to Atlas; Nantucket to Medusa; 
Napa to Nemesis: Naubuc to Gorgon; Nausett to 
Etna; Neosho to Vixen; Passaconaway to Thun- 
derer; Quinsigamond to Hercules; Sandusky to 
Minerva; Sangamon to Jason; Saugus to Centaur; 
Shackamaxon to Hecla; Shawnee to Eolus; Shiloh 
to Iris ; Squando to Erebus; Suncook to Spitfire ; 
Tippecanoe to Vesuvius ; Tonawanda to Amphitrite ; 
Tunxis to Hydra; Umpqua to Fury; Wassuc to 
Stromboli; Waxsaw to Niobe; Winnebago to Tor- 
nado ; Yazoo to Tartar; Yuma te Tempest. 


Now, regarding this, it is pretty clear that, 
in the first place, taken as a whole, the new 
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names are better than the old—but it is be- 
cause some of the old names would disgrace 
ten times as many better ones found in their 
company. Such are Cohoes, Koka, and 
Kickapoo, Manayuuk, Napa, Naubuc, Nau- 
sett and Neosho, Shackamaxon and Squan- 
do, Tunxis, Umpqua, Wassuc, and Yuma. 
These specimens make us agree in a double 
sense with Solomon, that “a good name is 
to be chosen rather than great riches.” 
Even were there no other objections to 
them, calling zvon-clads by these names is 
Take Kickapoo, for example— 
it revolutionizes the accepted idea of a mon- 


ridiculous, 


itor, and makes one think of it as a giddy 
creature of light morals, with heels flying in 
the air. 

But there are good names, too, which 
have been dropped; and azy good Indian 
naval name is better for us than a second- 
hand Greek one. Let us begin. What is 
the gain in changing Agamenticus to Ter- 
ror? Supposing it had been Agamemnon 
—should we change it ? 
better than Cancnicus, or Atlas than Na- 
hant? Agamenticus, Canonicus, Chickasaw, 
Kalamazoo, Manhattan, Nantucket, Passa- 
conaway, Tippecanoe, Tcnawanda, Winne- 
bago, and so on, are appropriate for heavy 


In what is Scylla 


iron-clads ; Modoc, Nahant, Shawnee, Shi- 
And, 


since some of these are historic in the ser- 


loh, Yazoo, and so on, for lighter ones. 


vice, and made illustrious by glorious bat- 
tles and victories, what is this exchange but 
them their good names,” 
which makes them “ poor indeed?” Ad- 
miral Porter defends the restoration of Nep- 
tune, “Etna, Vixen, Spitfire, Jason, etc., be- 
cause they are “old and cherished names, 
and the vessels bearing them of old did sig- 
nal service for the country.” Out of his 
own mouth, therefore, is the new and sweep- 
ing change of the iron-clad names con- 
demned. A ship’s “good name” may be 
compared to that of “ man or woman,” 
which, as Shakespeare says, is ‘the inme- 
diate jewel of their souls ;” and, by chang- 
ing its name you destroy, for all but naval 
experts, the identity ef its career, and so rob 
it of its well-earned reputation. It is—like 
the re-numbering of veteran regiments— 
only to be justified by absolute necessity, 
Admiral Porter in his humorous defence, 
says, “In our iron-clad Thunderer we at 
once catch the idea that she fires something 
more than common gunpowéer ; and the Ter- 
ror is something of which to stand in awe.” 
We take this to be an ingenious adaptation 


“filching from 
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of the Chinese mode of warfare, whereby the 
very ship’s name will strike “terror” into 
the enemy—as the poet says, “a name at 
But how if 
the enemy calls 4zs ship the Invincible, or 
Terrible? Which is 
sound, and who shall be most excusable in 
And if it be hard for a 
sailor to “join a vessel whose name he 


which the world grows pale.” 


the more dreadful 
running away? 


found to be Agy-meant-to-cuss, or Quince-I- 


gammon, or My-aunt-don’t-know-me,” how 


is it with the Hecate which is dead sure to 
be “ He Cat,” or the Bellerophon, popu- 
larly known in the British Navy as the 
“ Bully Ruffian?” 

And, in fine, to cut a long story short, it 
is clear that we can find fit names for the 
whole navy, present and prospective, with- 
out drawing heavily on Lempriére or the 
British Register. To begin with, we may 
accept Admiral Porter’s volcanic and other 
classical relics of elder times—though in 
these days of steam navies, when fire and 
smoke and clouds of sparks are common, 
Aitna and Vesuvius might better denote, we 
fancy, the enormous consumption of fuel in 
the new screw fleet than anything else. 

Next, that we have musical and expres- 
as ridiculous 
ones, is very clear ; and they ought to be 
We have, finally, a distinct class of 
good Puritan, Pilgrim, 
Monitor, Dictator, none the worse for being 
neither Greek nor Ind.an. 


sive Indians names as well 
used, 
names, such as 
As our fighting 
ships should be mainly of two classes, heavy 
monitors for coastwise defence or attacks on 
forts, and light, swift cruisers designed for 
preying on the enemy’s commerce, so the 
of these and any 
these ought to be appropriate in sense and 


names subdivisions of 


sound. The name, to be sure, does not in- 
crease speed or “inspire terror;” but it 
shows the presence or lack in us of taste 
and common sense—even as if we should 
call the queen of flowers “benzoline” it 
would “smell as sweet,” forgiving the 
injury ; but what an affront would be put on 
the rose, and what a condemnation on us! 


A WORD AND ITS USES. 

“*Twas not by #deas, by Heaven,—his life 
was put in jeopardy by words.” So wrote 
an Anglican divine of the last century—no 
less a celebrity, in fact, than the Reverend 
Laurence Sterne. The word which puts in 
jeopardy the ecclesiastical life of the Rev- 
erend Mr. Cheney, rector of Chnst Church, 


Chicago, is “regenerate,” which, having 
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long been of good repute in the Book of 
Common Prayer, this rector now concludes 
to omit from the rubric for administering bap- 
tism according to the service of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. Thence the present 
conflict at Chicago, the ecclesiastical court, 
the censure, the scandal, and the schism. 

In the form for the ministration of public 
baptism of infants, to be used in the church, 
it is said that “then shall the minister pro- 
ceed as followeth : 

Dearly beloved, forasmuch as all men are conceived 
and born in sin; and our Saviour Christ saith, None 
can enter into the kingdom of God, except he be re- 
generate and born anew of Water and of the Holy 
Ghost.” 


Now, an unprejudiced person, ignorant 
of the Chicago controversy and all the con- 
troversies of which it is a continuation, 
would be puzzied to comprehend either the 
mental constitution or the conscience of a 
priest who should deem it wrong to pro- 
nounce the word “ regenerate,” 
vice, but right to use the phrase that fol- 
He might cudgel his 
brains forever to find what the one was except 
a synonyme of the other ; and when informed 
that the former was a rubric word, and the 
other a scriptural one, he would suppose 


in this ser- 


lows, “ born anew.” 


the clear meaning of the latter would con- 
trol both, and that it was here precisely as 
elsewhere in the Book of Common Prayer, 
where the theological term is put beside its 
equivalent Anglo-Saxon, not in order to 
confuse, but in order to simplify—to con- 
nect the study and the dogma of the clergy 
with the practical belief and comprehension 
of the laity, even as by a similar compro- 
mise King James’s the 
Scriptures purposely renders the same orig- 


Translation of 


inal word differently in different places, in- 
stead of by alternative words in the same 
place. 

The simple inquirer would be aston- 
ished to learn that this one word “ regenera- 
tion” 
versy, wherein millions of people had taken 
sides ; that it had split the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in either hemisphere into fac- 
tions, and nearly rent it in twain ; and that 
by persistently attaching to it orthodoxy 
and heresy, new sense and old sense, essen- 
tial and non-essential, in doctrine and dog- 
ma, what had seemed a mere pleonasm, 
never standing between him and Heaven in 
worship, or child and God in baptism, was a 
matter on which more controversial books 


was the key to a measureless contro- 
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had been written than would fill Trinity 
Church and overtop its steeple. 

‘*Then more’s the pity,” might the inno- 
cent layman add, “for the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church hitherto has, both in England 
and America, been broad, all-embracing, 
drawing many varieties and shades of intel- 
lectual opinion under its distinctive she//, so 
to speak, which is compact of its creeds, its 
traditions, its time-honored usages, its his- 
tory, and its honored ritual. Its member- 
ship, resting on the Apostle’s creed, has been 
necessarily broad and multitudinous. But 
wrangles over ritualistic words, and endeav- 
ors to force them to narrow and exclusive 
meanings, in lieu of the old-time latitude of 
interpretation by a general consent—these 
are fatal, and forbode nothing but evil.” 

I think the true condemnation of the 
whole controversy—condemnation of both 
sides of it—is to be found in the familiar 
preface to the original Book of Common 
Prayer, which, while frankly declaring that 
all its contents were “in their own nature 
indifferent and alterable,” yet claims that 
there should be a “ happy mean between too 
much stiffness in refusing and too much ea- 
siness in admitting variations ;” and with a 
fine mingling of charity and good sense, it 
declares that there is “not anything in it 
contrary to the Word of God, or to sound 
doctrine, or which a godly man may not 
with a good conscience use and submit unto, 
or which is not fairly defensible, tf allowea 
such just and favorable construction as in 
common equity ought to be allowed to all hu- 
man writings.” 

Of this plea for charity of judgment and 
freedom of opinion, a good part was incor- 
porated into the Book of Common Prayer 
and Sacraments, which has hitherto been the 
authority for the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States—but which 
bids fair not to be so much longer. Mind- 
ful of its language, many good men will wish 
that Mr. Cheney’s conscience might have 
found in the word regenerate something he 
could “use and submit to,” by allowing it 
“such just and favorable construction as in 
common equity ought to be allowed ;” and 
on the other hand, many others will equally 
wish that Bishop Whitehouse had not felt it 
his duty to press into angry controversy the 
question raised by Mr. Cheney—for the 
Bishop’s right to do as he has done is un- 
questionable ; while the exfediency of doing 
it is quite another matter. 

PHILIP, QUILIBET, 
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A HISTORY OF MORALS. 


“ Wuart is right?” may as well be asked 
as “ what is truth ?”—of which latter question 
indeed the former is a manifest correlative. 
That we should do what is right has been the 
belief and the doctrine of all teachers, in all 
times and among all peoples. There has 
never beena school of moralists or of philos- 
ophers, or even of politicians or of casuists, 
who taught that we should do what is 
wrong. The question is as to tne right that 
we are todo. This has been answered hon- 
estly in various ways by the people of vari- 
ous ages, races, and countries. It is but 


recently, however, that the moralists have 
frankly recognized the honesty of this differ- 


ence. They, particularly they who have 
acknowledged only a theological morality, 
and looked to religion as the single purifier 
of the world, were unwiliing, each of them, 
to admit that the morality taught by the 
founder of his religion might possibly not be 
the final revelation of man’s duty. Each of 
them shied and broke away, like a startled 
horse at the suggestion that his morality 
might mark only a stage of man’s progress. 
This attitude of moralists toward morals, 
which it is not meant here either to attack 
or to defend, has had one singular result, 
which itself has had, as one of its conse- 
quences, their continuance in the position 
which they had taken, It is only of late 
years that it has been thought a matter of 
real moment to study the development of 
the moral sense in man as it may be traced 
through the pages of history. True, a cer- 
tain kind and degree of allowance has been 
made for “the poor savage, whose untutored 
mind ” led him to do many tiings abomina- 
ble in our eyes. But when man ceased to 
be a savage and became a highly civilized 
Greek, Roman, or Hebrew, his difference 
from the standard of his moral judge, 
whether the latter were Pagan, Jew, or 
Christian, has been usually regarded as a 
wilful straying toward wickedness, not as 
the difference, for instance, between the 
fruit of a wild vine and that of a cultivated 
one, or between that of one which has had 
rude cultivation in a sour and untempered 
soil, and that of another which has been fos- 
tered and developed by all that horticulture 


and congenial soil and skies can do for it. 
But we have at last begun to study the his- 
tory of morals to investigate the records of 
the past for facts of moral significance, to 
compare and to weigh them, to discover, if 
possible, their causes and motives, to inquire 
by their aid whether man’s moral sense has 
been, in all ages and among all peoples, the 
same, and whether the unlikeness which has 
appeared in his actions has been the conse- 
quence of a voluntary deviation on the one 
hand or adherence on the other to a com- 
monly recognized standard of right. This 
has been done incidentally in the course of 
investigations and discussions of historical 
or moral questions. But now we have a 
history of morals, of their change, progress, 
or development—a history of the facts, with 
an attempt to connect them by way of cause 
and effect or at least as precedent and con- 
sequent. 

Mr. Lecky, the author of the work now 
before us,* is favorably known to the readers 
of the higher kind of literature by his “ His- 
tory of Rationalism in Europe,” published 
three years ago—a book of deep interest 
and significance, and of which the author’s 
“History of Morals” is a natural sequent. 
It is not a general history of morals, in 
which the manifestations of the moral sense 
are traced from their first appearance in his- 
tory to the present time. It covers only 
about eight hundred years of the historical 
period ; but of all periods, this one is mor- 
ally the most interesting, the most change- 
ful, and the most important in the develop- 
mentof man. It saw the decay of Paganism 
and its system of morality in civilized 
Europe, and the growth and establishment 
of the Christian religion and the morals 
which that inculcated. 

Mr. Lecky opens his work with a chap- 
ter of one hundred and sixty-eight pages on 
what he calls the natural history of morals, 
This is an elaborate attack upon the doctrine 
of the utilitarian moralists, and a setting up 
of the theory of an intuitive moral sense. 
Utilitarianism he condemns as “ profoundly 

* History of European Morals, from Augustus to 
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New York, D. 


Charlemagne. 
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immoral ”—an expression which, consider- 
ing the ambiguity of the word smmoral, 


must be condemned as ill-chosen. He does 


not mean that utilitarianism is immoral as 
theft is, but that it is a system which pro- 
fessing to deal with morals yet keeps out- 
side of them—in brief that a system resting 
on a consideration of prefit and loss is radi- 
cally distinct from one which rests¢on the 


consideration of right and wrong. But he 
leaves religion out of his reckoning, except 
as one of various influences which go to 
mould the moral sentiment of the world. 
He is a Christian; but as a historian he 
looks upon Christianity only as a moral 
phenomenon like Stoicism, Epicureanism, 
And yet these phe- 
them as 


or Mohainmedanism. 

nomena, although he regards 
moral in their characters, he looks upon 
more as effects than as causes, or rather as 
being themselves, first the results of latent 
forces long at work in the nature of man, 
and then the causes of a new moral devel- 
opment in society at large. He finds in 
human nature itself the spring of all moral 
development. He man. He 
does not admit, in any sense, the doctrine of 
the depravity of the human heart, but, on the 
contrary, insists that its natural tendency is 
toward good rather than evil. Intellectual 
charity is the characteristic trait of his mind ; 
and this leads him to a tolerance of belief 
and practice, and a truly candid and kindly 
consileration of both sides of all questions 
that will cause him to be regarded with na- 
tural aversion by all merely theological 
moralists. He writes generally in a tone of 
singular calmness and in a true judicial 
spirit; but if he ever is bitter, it is against 
one side and Roman 
And yet he rec- 


believes in 


Puritanism on the 
Catholicism on the other. 
ognizes to the full, if not in excess, the place 
of asceticism in the moral development of 
society, and what it did for the advancement 
of the Christian religion. Indeed, Mr. 
Lecky sees so surely both sides of every 
question, and is so true to his intellectual 
convictions, that he is likely to be charged 
with de/ng on both sides ot every one ; or he 
would be so liable, were it not for the 
openness with which he shows his hand 
against all the mere theological teachers of 
morality. 

His book, after the introductory chapter, 
which might more fitly have been made its 
conclusion, begins to tell a story, and his 
method is simply chronological. The age 
between the two great empires of Augustus 
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and Charlemagne he divides into three peri- 
ods, which he treats of in three chapters, 
“The Pagan Empire,” “ The Conversion of 
Rome,” and “ From Constantine to Charle- 
magne.” He deals first with the decay of 
the mythological religions of Greece and 
Rome, in which his wide sympathy and 
boundless charity seem to find some reality 
and some good. He follows carefully the 
attempt to substitute philosophy for religion, 
which prevailed only among the more highly 
cultivated people; he portrays, with a firm 
and nicely discriminating hand, the traits of 
the two great schools of morals among the 
ancients — Stoicism Epicureanism ; 
shows the influence of gladiatorial fights, 
and the cause and manner of their decay ; 
and even these and the people who enjoyed 
them he does not utterly condemn. He then 
touches upon the growth of the Oriental ele- 
ment in religion, the fusion of religion and 
His 
chapter on the conversion of Rome is his- 
torically the best part of his work. He 
shows that the Pagan moralists who pre- 
ceded and ly followed Christ, 
taught a morality something like that of 
Christianity, not through the influence of 
Christianity, but as a natural consequence 


and 


philosophy, and the rise of mysticism. 


immediate 


of a spontaneous and normal development 
of the moral sense. He maintains, and with 
great subtlety and power of reasoning, that 
miracles had no share in the conversion of 
the Pagan world; and going through the 
history of the Roman persecutions of Chris- 
tianity, he concludes that these were, on the 
one hand, no evidence of unmitigated wicked- 
ness, and on the other, were not of a nature 
to crush any religion not of divine origin, 
Perhaps the liveliest picture that he draws, 
is that in the next chapter, of the rise, devel- 
opment and decline of asceticism. No read- 
er who is interested in the moral history 
of his race can go though this part of Mr. 
Lecky’s work without alternate emotions 
of admiration, horror, and disgust. Its well- 
authenticated stories are the most incredi- 
ble and the most shocking in the annals of 
mankind. Almost equally strange and 
saddening is the picture of the decline of 
the social and civic virtues, the mean- 
ness and littleness that to eat 
out the brain and heart of the world, and 
which manifested itself no less among 
the theologians and the schoolmen than 
among the ignorant laity. Finally, the rise 
of chivalry—the mingling of warlike and re- 


seemed 


ligious enthusiasm, giving birth to the strike 
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ing and noble character of the Christian sol- 
dier—brings this really strange and eventful 
history to a more pleasing end than the read- 
er could well have looked for. 

Mr. Lecky’s final chapter, on that cepart- 
ment of morals which concerns the relation 
of the sexes, is not by any means the least 
interesting in his work. He treats this sub- 
ject, usually regarded as the most delicate 
and difficult one in ethics, with the same 
simple candor which he brings to the his- 
tory of all others. He confines himself to 
the relation of facts and to their explana- 
tion ; rarely, if ever, pronouncing final judg- 
ment. It is plain, however, that with great 
tenderness and respect for the true womanly 
character, he is not among the men who, 
because they are guiltless, cast the first 
stone ; and he appears to feel, rather than 
to decide, that there must be some change 
in the recognized relations of the sexes, and 
that a change toward freedom rather than 
toward greater restraint. 

The author’s style is that of a cultivated 
and clearly thinking man, although his treat- 
ment of his subject is in general diffuse and 
unsystematic. From all commendation on 
the ground of clearness of thought must be 
excepted, however, such passages as the fol- 
lowing : 

Philosophy was admirably fitted to dignify and en- 
noble, but altogether impotent to regenerate mankind. 
It did much to encourage virtue, but little or nothing 
to restrain vice.—Vol. ii., p. 40. 

Here is an almost childish fallacy covered 
up and set off by an antithesis. For what- 
ever encourages virtue must restrain vice ; 
and whatever restrains vice must encourage 
virtue. They are the opposites of each oth- 
er ; and the heart of man—and consequently 
society, which is never barren—preduces al- 
ways one or the other, or both together ; 
and any influence that restrains the growth 
of one gives room for the sure increase of 
the other. This common way of making 
what seems a point, Mr. Lecky uses too of- 
ten. To descend to minor traits of style, 
those which consist in the mere use of lan- 
guage, the book furnishes evidence that its 
writer has not naturally a gift of fine utter- 
ance, or even the taste that would contrib- 
ute to its acquirement. For instance, he 
Says (vol. i, p. 23) that “the most influen- 
tial system of utilitarian morals is that 
which owes its distinctive feature to the doc- 
trine of association of Hartley ””— instead of 
to Hartley’s doctrine of association. The 
use of the two o/s has the worst possible ef- 
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fect. Again, he says (vol. i., p. 160) that 
the Anglo-Saxon nations “ are habitually 
singularly narrow;” and (vol. i, p. 367) 
that certain absurdities “were usually pri- 
marily intended to repel arguments against 
Christianity.” No man who had a percep- 
tion of form, of balance, or of ewphony, could 
write “ habitually singularly,” and “ usually 
primarily ;” he could hardly have blundered 
into such cacophony, and had he done so, 
he would have been so offended that to 
avoid it he would have entirely reconstruct- 
On 
page 393 of the same volume he speaks of 


ed his sentence, if that were necessary. 


a ship remaining “ motionless and rooted 
among the waves.” Now, anything that is 


rooted, is rooted zz that which holds it ; but 


rooting is the worst possible metaphor to 


apply to the position of a ship in the water. 
He says (vol. ii., p. 217) that Calderon “ was 
unable to weave his thoughts in verse,” 
meaning “ zzto verse ;” and again (p. 328) 
that Arria, taking a dagger, “ plunged it 
deeply in her own breast,” meaning “ é/o 
her own breast.” He couples heterogene- 
ous forms of thought, as when he speaks 
of “viewing life through the distorted me- 
dium of the casuist or the confessional.” 
He might have said, with propriety, “ the 
casuist or the confessor,” or “of casuistry 
or the confessional.” But his sentence, as 
it is, couples in the alternative, the medium 
in one case with who looks 
through the medium in the other; neither 
of which plainly can be substituted for the 
These are mostly rhetorical faults, 


the person 


other. 
but they are not such as can be passed over 
in rating an author of a history of morals— 
a subject which demands the highest style 
of treatment, both as to method and expres- 
sion, He rarely attains force or dignity, 
but is sometimes soberly earnest, and is 
always manly. Occasionally he exhibits a 
little tender gracefulness, as when he says 
that “ Religion is the one rdmance of the 
poor.” 

The book, however, with all its results 
of laborious investigation, all its learning, 
its thoughtfulness, anc its clear insight 
into the meaning of moral phenomena, is 
rather a collection of materials for a history 
of morals during the important period of 
which it treats, than such a history, accord- 
ing to our present standard of historical 
It has no philosophy ; it presents no 
The author in this work, less than 


writing. 
results. 
in the History of Rationalism, (although 
not greatly there) appears to be a methodi- 
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cal thinker. He does not cogitate and sys- 
tematize the results of his cogitations. He 
reveals to us no law of morals, nor does he 
even arrange and classify the facts that he 
so clearly and agreeably recounts. But this 
is, perhaps, an inevitable accompaniment of 
that pellucid candor, and teachableness, and 
charity of mind, which give his work its 
great value. For after all his showing that 
there have been inevitable changes in the 
moral standard, and in the accepted moral 
type, and the doubt in which he envelopes 
the question, “ What is right ?” we can see 
clearly at least this—that it is wrong to do 
either that which harms others, or that which 
degrades our own souls. 


R. G. W. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


WHEN Sir William Hamilton published 
in the “Edinburgh Review,” about forty 
years ago, his article on the “ Philosophy of 
the Unconditioned,” he found it necessary 
to “solicit indulgence, not only for the un- 
popular nature of the discussion, but for the 
employment of language which, from the total 
neglect of these speculations in Britain, will 
necessarily appear abstruse—not merely to 


the general reader.” Forty years have made 


a great difference, and no one contributed 
more to effect the change in the public ap- 
preciation of philosophy than Sir William 
He probably did not anticipate 
the interest that gathered around his own 
less that by this time 


himself. 


speculations, still 
there would be a marked reaction in favor of 
a philosophy which requires some ingenuity 
of definition to save it from the reproach of 
materialism. 
fessor Bain, whose work on “ Mental Sci- 


Such a system is that of Pro- 


ence,” offering a compendium of his larger 
treatise, “‘ The Senses and the Intellect,” is 
followed by “ Moral Science, a compendium 
of Ethics” (D. Appleton & Co.) It is 
marked by clearness of statement and of 
illustration. The ideas are ex- 
tremely definite; whoever reads him with 


author’s 


due attention need not doubt what he means, 
though we have little doubt that most teach- 
ers wouid hesitate to use the volume asa 
text-book of ethical science. But it is a use- 
ful statement of principles which, be they 
true or false, are exerting no small influ- 
ence. The work is enhanced in value by 
the very distinct account of the history of 
ethical systems. In this connection we may 
notice “ Rhetoric; a Text-Book designed 
for use in Schools and Colleges, and for 
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Private Study,” by Rev. E. O. Haven, D, 
D., LL.D., late President of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan (Harper & Brothers.) It 
is not a philosophy of rhetoric, or a set 
of mere empirical rules for composition, but 
such a statement of the theory as is subser- 
vient to the mastering of the art. The 
book bears on every page evidence that it 
is the work of a clear thinker and of a suc- 
cessful teacher. We shall be disappointed 
if it does not find extensive use in our 
higher seminaries. 


SERMONS have been, in former years, re- 
garded by publishers as not among their 
most salable stock. The change that has 
taken place in this respect is due to the suc- 
cess of Spurgeon’s popular discourses and 
of Dr. Bushnell’s unique sermons, and emi- 
nently to the wide interest in the produc- 
tions of the Plymouth Pulpit. We do not 
imagine that printed sermons will ever, as a 
class of books, rate as high as they do in 
England, judging by the immense number 
that issue from the press ; but the degree of 
interest excited by them is in curious con- 
trast with much that we hear of the declin- 
ing interest of the pulpit! The sermons of 
the Rev. Charles Wadsworth, of San Fran- 
cisco (A. Roman & Co., publishers), were 
called out by the request of those who heard 
them, and we learn have already had a good 
sale. They are not remarkable for their 
depth of thought or finish of style, but they 
are earnest, direct in’ address, pointed in 
application, with enough freshness and force 
to take and hold the attention of the reader, 
and to suggest that the impression on a 
hearer must have been even more marked. 


‘“ Papers From Over the Water” (The 
American News Company) is the record of 
Mr. Sinclair Tousey’s impressions and ob- 
servations regarding what he saw during a 
recent tour along the beaten route of travel 
through Western Europe. It is an unpre- 
tending little volume of “ Papers,” being 
offered, as the author modestly says, “ not 
as possessing any literary merit whatever, 
a life of toil in business pursuits having ef- 
fectually prevented my acquiring any such 
qualifications.” We regard it, however, as 
a very excellent specimen of the views of a 
common-sense business and a thor- 
ough American at that, upon the unaccus- 
Ev- 
erything is stated frankly and unaffectedly, 
and thus we derive a clearer idea of what it 


man, 


tomed experience of European travel. 
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is that the majority of our countrymen of 
means and of enterprise see in Europe, and 
what their reflections about it are, than from 
any other of the books of travel with which 
American literature is flooded. The chief 
part of the volume is occupied with travel 
in Spain and Italy. The American’s love 
of industry and activity is shown in the 
keen hit at Paris—“the principal employ- 
ment of the men of Paris seems to be sit- 
ting in front of a café, drinking, smoking, 
and chatting. The women tend the shops, 
and seem to do nearly all the work, even 
sweeping the streets.” But this is what M. 
Taine might perhaps defend. 


To the readers of THE GALAXY, the mer- 
its of Mrs. Austin’s “ Cipher” (Sheidon & 
Company) are too well known to require 
pointing out at our hands. No longer a 
serial story, but presented in book form for 
consecutive reading, it gains by the new 
treatment. It is a story of real ability, 
dramatic, varied, picturesque, crowded with 
incident, spirited in style, and with an inter- 
est which does not flag from start to close. 
Regarded as its author’s first attempt at a 
work of sustained power, it is one of unu- 
sual promise ; and in the comparative dearth 
of good American novelists, the career of 
every new one is watched with interest. 
The earlier chapters of this romance are 
managed with consummate skill—the lead- 
ing mistake, in an artistic sense, we should 
say to be the premature death of Gillies, 
who had become a character not only so 
distinctive but so surrounded with interest 
as to make his “taking off” a mistake.’ As 
we have said, it is a novel which will well 


repay perusal. 


Our servile dependence upon English 
methods of thought and practice, which we 
inherited from our early colonial* times, was 
shown in agriculture, and especially in gar- 
dening, more forcibly than in any other 
branch of industry. Downing was our first 
writer upon these subjects who saw that 
here the conditions of climate are diamet- 
rically opposed to those existing in England, 
and that consequently our methods must 
differ as greatly from theirs. In England 
the climate is moist; and all the efforts of 
the agriculturist are directed toward coun- 
teracting the effects of too much moisture. 
Here our climate is dry, with clear skies, 
hot suns, and dry winds. Though these 
facts are simple and evident, yet the faculty 
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of intelligent observation is so rare, that 
when practical agriculturists like Downing, 
Henderson and Parsons give the results of 
their experiences, the record is most valua- 
ble, since the ability to observe intelligently, 
to apply common sense in deducing conclu- 
sions from the results of observation, and 
then to communicate the facts simply and 
intelligently, is rarer in agriculturists than 
in any other class of practical industrialists. 
There are plenty of experimentalists in ag- 
riculture, but the forces used are so numer- 
ous, so compiex in their operation, and the 
experiments occupy so long a time before 
they are completed, that there are but few 
men who can follow them persistently to 
the end, and seize the really important truth 
they prove. Darwin, in his “Origin of 
Species,” says that “‘ Few would readily be- 
lieve in the natural capacity and years of 
practice requisite to become even a skilful 
pigeon-fancier,” and the same remark is 
true in agriculture. 

To those interested in flower culture, Mr. 
Henderson’s work (“ Practical Floricul- 
ture.” By Peter Henderson, Orange Judd 
& Co.) will prove as acceptable and valua- 
ble as his “ Gardening for Profit” has proved 
to the raisers of vegetables. The reputa- 
tion of Mr. Parsons’s work upon roses 
(* Parsons on the Rose.” By S. B. Parsons : 
same publishers) has made this new edition 
necessary, and it is really a matter for con- 
gratulation that our agricultural literature 


is passing into the hands of such practical 
and intelligent observers as both of these 


gentlemen are. 


FINE ARTS. 

THE recent reorganization of our Na- 
tional Academy of Design, on a more lib- 
eral basis in respect to membership and 
government, is a step in the right direction. 
Hitherto, as we have frequently had occa- 
sion to say, the Academy has been a hin- 
derance instead of a help to art in America. 
Its influence has been conservative and de- 
pressing, in proportion as its management 
was narrow and illiberal. It was in no 
sense a “ National” academy, inasmuch as 
to become a member an artist must be a 
resident of New York; and artists outside 
of its membership had frequent occasion to 
complain of a want of courtesy and appre- 
ciation when their works were sent to the 
exhibitions. Everything went by favor. 
The “ Hanging ” Committee, especially, was 
responsible tor many flagrant abuses. It 
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consisted of thirteen members, including 
the President and some other officers of the 
society; and for many years it had its own 
way in the exhibitions, and a very bad way 
it was. In the first place, every member 
would hang his own pictures on the line, 
members having five or six every 
His next object was to please as 
of his friends as he could, without 
regard to the merit of their produc- 
In this way the line has sometimes 
occupied with works far inferior to 


some 
year. 
many 
much 
tions. 
been 
those that were hung near the ceiling, or in 
dark corners, where it was impossible to see 
them. The last exhibition afforded a strik- 
ing illustration of this favoritism. The 
President of the Academy, Mr. Daniel Hun- 
tington, sent in six pictures, none of them 
of more than average merit, or possessing 
the interest of novelty in subject or treat- 
ment. Although by no means among the 
best specimens of his art, these six pic- 
tures were all hung on the line, to the ex- 
clusion of several superior works, It is true 
that Mr. Huntington is President of the 
Academy, and of course there is no use in 
being President if one can’t have privileges. 
But official privilege may be pushed too far 


for the general good. Mr. Huntington is a 


pleasant man, and a clever and cultivated 
But his reputation was established 


artist. 
years ago, and he has nothing to gain or 
lose by the public exhibition of his pictures, 
One or two each year would satisfy public 
curiosity just as well as six. He can afford 
to be generous to the younger members of 
his profession, who have their reputation to 
make, and to whom publicity is everything. 
The same thing is true of many other mem- 
bers of the Academy, who, like Mr. Hun- 
tington, may well afford to give younger 
men a chance for honors. 

The Academy has also labored under 
another serious disadvantage. For many 
years it has been governed by the same set 
of officials, who, from long habit have come 
to look upon themselves as the legitimate 
dynasty, and to regard every attempt at 
opposition or change very much as the old 
Bourbons regarded revolution. It was an 
infringement, of their right divine. They 
were the Academy. They appeared to think 
ijt was created for their benefit, the general 
advancement of art throughout the country 
being a matter of secondary importance. 
The consequences of this state of things 
could not be other than depressing ; and for 
several years the more enterprising mem- 
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bers of the Academy have been agitating for 
reform. Until this summer, however, they 
met with no success whatever, and matters 
went steadily on from bad to worse. 

The exhibition of last spring was very de- 
ficient. Some of our best artists refused to 
contribute, and the walls were covered with 
pictures which it were gross flattery to call 
third rate. But it had one good effect. It 
roused the artists to make a still more de- 
termined stand for reform; and after long 
and exciting discussions the following im- 
portant measures were finally decided on: 

I. The President of the Academy, to be 
elected every year as at present, shall not 
hold office through two consecutive terms ; 
but he may be re-elected on the expiration 
of his successor’s term of office, should the 
Academy again desire his services. This, 
by securing rotation in office, will prevent 
the management of the Academy from fall- 
ing into the hands of men who will run it 
for their own benefit. If unfit men chance 
to be elected one year, they can be made to 
give place to a better set the next. 

II. The Hanging Committee is reduced 
from thirteen members to three, and no 
other officials of the society will be placed 
on it, or allowed to interfere in its work, 
The advantages of this change are obvious. 
It will prevent much of the favoritism now 
displayed in hanging pictures; and even if 
every member of the committee should hang 
all his pictures on the line, it would not be 
overloaded as at present. 

III. The membership of the society will 
no longer be restricted to artists resident in 
New York, but be thrown open to Ameri- 
can artists in whatever part of the world 
they may happen to live. An artist in San 
Francisco, or Paris, or Rome will be eligible 
on the same terms as an artist of this city. 
This change is perhaps more imporiant than 
the other two. It gives the society, for the 
first time since its organization, the right to 
style itself National, and by interesting ar- 
tists in every part of the country in its wel- 
fare, it will gain life and strength in every 
department of art, For the first time in its 
history it will now assume a cosmopolitan 
character, It is not too much to expect that 
these reforms work an immediate 
change in the character of our academy ex- 
hibitions. have hitherto re- 
frained from sending their works to the 
Academy, will no longer be restrained by 
fear of ill treatment on the part of the Hang- 
ing Committee ; while the yearly change in 


will 


Artists who 
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the executive department will insure fair 
play to every interest. The Academy and 
American artists all over the country are to 
be congratulated on the success of these re- 
forms. The good effect will doubtless be 
visible in the next exhibition, for which the 
artists, soon to return from their summer 
wanderings among the mountains, woods, 
lakes, and streams, will prepare with new 
zeal, 
i; ae. Gee 
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A NEw volume of poems by Miss Laura C. Red- 
den, better known as “‘ Howard Glyndon,”’ is to be 
published this fall by Hurd & Houghton. It wil 
comprise her more recent contributions to THe Ga- 
LAxy and other periodicals, besides many pieces that 
have not yet appeared in print. 

TENNYSON fully shares the admiration of the gen- 
eral public for Doré’s illustrations to the “ Idyls of 
the King,” and has recently visited that artist, to ne- 
gotiate with him for the further illustration of his 
works—among others, that of the new poem which is 
to appear this fall. 

Tue censorship over works of art in Paris was lately 
the occasion of much scandal in literary and artistic 
circles there The last exhibition contained a paint- 
ing by M. Lazerges of a group of literary men assem- 
bled in the green-room of the Odéon theatre. Count 
de Nieuwerkerke selected this picture for purchase 
by the State, but observing among the portraits the 
faces of M. Rochefort and M. Louis Ulbach, he re- 
quired the painter to strike them out. ‘This the ar- 
tist refused to do, and wrote a letter to the Emperor, 
compiaining that such a proposition should have been 
made to him. His Majesty referred the letter to M. 
de Nieuwerkerke without any observation, and so the 
matter rested at last accounts, 

Ir having been asserted that Mr. Tom Taylor 
adapted his new play from a novel by Mr. Gilbert, 
the former has published a letter in which the charge 
is denied. It is the 
“ Atheneum ” — that the question of Mr. Taylor’s lit- 
gations to Mr. Gilbert have been referred to 


understood, however—says 
erary ob 

gentleman of high position in the dramatic world, 
and that in future Mr. Gilbert’s share in the work 
will be acknowledged in a substantial as well as visi- 
ble manner. 

Ine translation of the Duke d’ Aumale’s “ Histoire 
des Princes de Condé” has been intrusted to the 
Rev. R. Brown Borthwick, an English clergyman of 
high literary attainments. 

Tuts fall Mr. Hepworth Dixon will 
of lectures at the Philosophical Institution, Newcastle 
on the Great Prairies and the Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. 
London “ Morning Star. 


deliver a course 


Joun Mortey has taken the editorship of the 
” 

It is proposed to erect a tablet to the memory of 
the author of “‘ The Christian Year” in the Poet's 
Corner of Westminster The tablet 
been designed by Mr. G. G Scott, R.A., and will in- 
clude a medallion likeness of Keble, to be executed 
by Mr. Woolner, sculptor. 

THE most entertaining book of travels lately pub- 
lished i 


Ravy, 


Abbey. has 


is a journal, by Captain Pim, of the British 


and Dr. Seemann. Dr. Seemann regards 
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the American Indians as representing the oldest 
the world, after the aborigines of New 
He believes that was a time 
‘lora of America the American 
not only Europe, but 


race in 
Holland. 
when the 
Indians occupied most of 
the space now covered by the Atlantic He holds 
that the Flora of New Ifolland also extended at some 
pre Aryan period to Europe, and that New Holland 
is destined to break up into separate islands, like 
Polynesia. Dr. Seemann is a believer in the exist- 
1 submergence of the island of Atlantis. 


there 


and 


ence 
Tue London “ Athenzum” reports a discovery of 
the suppressed correspondence of Charles the Firs 
with his friends on the eve of the Battle of Naseby, 
The House of Commons printed at the time a collec- 
tion of Royal letters under the name of “‘ The King’s 
Cabinet Opened.”” These letters were thirty-nine in 
number; but it has been aly ays known that, for rea- 
sons of State, a good many /f the king’s letters were 
letters are still in pri- 
en to the public. 


kept back. These interesting 
vate hands, but will, in time, be g 
Tue absurd controversy respecting the authorship 
of the “Spacious Firmament on High ” is still carried 
on in the English papers. A correspondent of the 
“ Athenzum” thinks Dr. Watts could not have per- 
petrated the false astronomy of the lines: 
What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball, 
inasmuch as, “more than Addison, he must have 
been familiar with the astronomical theory.” 
Whereupon another correspondent, familiar 
with the hymn book, sends the following examples of 
Dr. Watts’s false astronomy : 
The sun, like some young bridegroom drest, 
Breaks from the chambers of the east, 
Rolls round, and makes the earth rejoice. 


true 
more 


And on another page, 
The rolling sun, the changing light . . . 
Sun, moon and stars convey thy praise 
Round the whole earth, and never siand. 
The doctor evidently apparent 
movement of the heavenly bodies true enough for 


considered the 
poetical purposes. 

Messrs. STRAHAN & Co., the publishers of 
“Good Words,” have placed £5,000 to the credit of 
Dr. Guthrie, for the purpose of his going to the Holy 
Land, and there writing a Commentary on the Bible, 
to be published in penny numbers, 

Mr. Tozer, in a work recently published in Lon- 
don, says that a relic of old Greek superstition still 
lingers in Greece, the islands of the Archipelago, and 
on the shores of Asia Minor—the belief in Nereids. 
These Nereids, according to the modern superstition, 
still dwell on the seashore and dance on the moonlit 
sea, like the “ Néréides” of Homer and Hesiod ; 
and are also seen im caverns, woods, and on moun- 
tains. Their beauty is proverbial, but their nature is 
malicious, and they continually work fatal mischief. 

RusstAn literature is but little known in this coun- 
try. We learn that a translation of “ The Circassian 
Boy,” the principal poetical work of Michael Ler- 
mentorff, has been prepared, and that a new romance 
by M. Tourgenieff, the foremost modern novelist of 
Russia, has been placed in the hands of a well-known 
English scholar for translation. 

Ir the long-talked of project of erecting a grand 


national picture gallery in this city should ever be 


carried out, of which we are not very sanguine, the 


caution should be exer 


utmost 


the plan of building. The fol 
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gard to the projected National Gallery in Lon- 
den show the care with which such matters are 
managed in England. They are from a “ Report of 
the Trustees and Directors of the National Gallery.” 
The report treats first of the general ‘plan, and as- 
sumes that in the new building, the collection of 
works of the Old Masters will be placed in one por- 
tion of it, and that the works of the British School, 
including the Turner Collection, will be, for the most 
part, exhibited in another and separate portion of the 
building. The space required for the present collec- 
tion of Old Masters’ works is 1,200 linear feet, where- 
as, so crowded are the pictures at present, that little 
more than half that space, or 750 feet, 1s available. 
The Cartoons by Raphael will require 200 linear feet, 
and should be in a hall by themselves. The next 
resolution is of great importance. ‘‘ The Trustees 
and Directors are of opinion that it will be very de- 
sirable to have also two good-sized rooms, with about 
300 linear feet of hanging space, for the exhibition of 
pictures lent to or deposited in the National Gallery. 
By encouraging the possessors of valuable and im- 
portant pictures to send them to the National Gallery 
for exhibition, the principal works in the private gal- 
leries of the kingdom might be made better known 
to artists and the public. Such exhibitions might also 
lead to important acquisitions ”” ‘The whole hanging 
space required for works of the Old Masters would 
thus amount to 2,900 linear feet, but need not be pro- 
vided immediately. ‘The Trustees and Directors 
agree that, if the National Portrait Gallery be in- 
cluded in the National Gallery, it should be separated 
in all respects of exhibition, entrance and adminis- 
tration. ‘The Modern British Pictures will require 
1,300 linear feet—exclusive of the Turner Collection, 
which would demand goo such feet more—with room 
for further acquisitions. Two rooms will be wanted 
for the Turner drawings ; the desirability of providing 
space for water-color drawings which may be be- 
queathed, is pointed out. The Report gives further 
details as to residences, the dimensions of rooms and 
galleries, warming, ventilation, security against fire, 
and sums the demand for space to a total of 4,200 lin- 
ear feet. : 

Aw English scholar of semtgtpiaation is about to 
publish a Shakespearian Gr®imar for the use of 
schools and Shakespeare readers, old and young. It 
dwells chiefly on the differences of idiom in the lan- 
guage of Shakespeare and our own, and discusses the 
causes of the greater freedom, brevity, and vigor of 
Elizabethan English, with its daring preferences of 
terseness and clearness over strict rules of grammar. 

At the International Exhibition of Works of Art 
at Munich last summer, almost every civilized coun- 
try was represented. Austria sent 327, Italy 225, 
Belgium 95, Paris 60, Holland 53, Switzerland and 
England 19 objects for exhibition, while America, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Russia, each sent several 
pictures, 

An enthusiastic Englishman, elated by the success 
that has attended the excavations at Jerusalem, sug- 
gests that a fund should be raised for the purpose of 
exploring Mount Ararat, and bringing home the ark, 
to be placed in the Crystal Palace grounds, as a re- 
ceptacle for the remains of extinct animals ! 

It is reported that Mr. Hepworth Dixon has re- 
linquished permanently the editorship of the ‘ Athe- 
nzum.,”’ 

Ix his recent contribution to classical literature, 
“ Juventus Mundi,” Mr. Gladstone stands up strong- 
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ly for the personality and unity of Homer, whom he 
regards as having been born about the time of the 
Trojan war, and as having provided the Greeks with 
a channel for devotion, if not with a religion. 


Bayarp Tay _or’s translation of Goethe’s “ Faust,” 
now ready for the press, will be the most complete 
“* Faust-book ” ever published. It will contain, in 
addition to the translation of the entire poem, an 
elaborate account of the ‘‘ Faust”’ legend, tracing that 
singular story from its earliest appearance in litera- 
ture to the time when Goethe took it up, and copious 
notes on the poem, explanatory of the more obscure 
passages. Mr. Taylor has devoted many years to the 
study of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,”’ and now claims to have 
mastered it. If he only succeeds in making the poem 
intelligible to those who have muddled their brains 
with German commentaries, as well as to those who 
study the poem without their aid, he will deserve the 
gratitude of the literary world. 


AN interesting little book has been published by 
Mr. M’Combie, the veteran Liberal member of Par- 
liament, in which the hardship and trials of his early 
life are pleasantly narrated. Mr. M’Combie began 
business as a cattle breeder, and was often his own 
drover. ‘‘ Manya day,” he says, ‘‘when attending 
Hallow fair, I have got up by four or five o’clock in 
the morning, breakfasted, and not tasted food tit] six 
o’clock at night. The weather was so bad on one 
occasion that man and beasts were up to the knees in 
mud.” Mr. M’Combie and another once drove 
seventy cattle more than seventy miles in two days 
and three nights, and in miserable November weath- 
er. To the arduousness of the career in which the 
honorable gentleman has so splendidly succeeded, 
Darwin himself has testified. ‘ Not one manina 
thousand,” says Darwin, “‘ has accuracy of eye and 
judgment sufficient to become an eminent breeder’ 
If gifted with these qualities, and he studies the sub- 
ject for years, and devotes his lifetime to it with in- 
domitable perseverance, he will succeed and make 
great improvements; and if he wants any of these 
qualities he will surely fail.” Mr. M’Combie’s suc- 
cess proves that he has all their qualities. 

A MAGNIFICENT monument to the memory of 
Chopin is to be erected in the city of Warsaw. The 
execution has been intrusted to M. Godebski, sculp- 
tor of a fine bust of Rossini. 

A NATIONAL museum has been erected at Sebasto- 
pol by the Russian Government. 

ANOTHER change has been made in the old “ Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine ;” the obituary department, after 
an existence of a century, is to be discontinued. 


Messrs. Roserts BroTuers, of Boston, will pub- 
lish, in November, a part of the continuation of Wil- 
sarthly Paradise,” comprising the 


liam Morris’s ‘*E 
The tales for winter, completing 


tales for autumn. 
the poem, will be published next spring. 


Ir is reported in the English papers that Mr. 
Sothern has determined to retire from the stage next 


year. 

M. Orrensacn, who has amassed a large fortune 
by his “ musical tomfooleries,” as he styles “La 
Grande Duchesse,”’ ‘* Geneviéve de Brabant,” and his 
other gay and rather indelicate operas, is said to be 
ambitious of writing a serious opera on some grand 
historic theme, like William ‘Tell. Both critics and 
the public are inclined to doubt his ability to treata 
noble subject. 
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— HERE is a contribution to the great 
Woman’s Rights discussion, which though 
indirect in its application, may be worth 
considering. Insurance companies which 
are willing to grant policies of insurance on 
the lives of women, refuse to insure women 
against accidents. Why? For the follow- 
ing reasons, as we heard them lately ex- 
plained by the agent of a company in large 
business: Women seldom have any regu- 
lar occupation, and it is, therefore, often 
impossible to be certain whether a woman is 
really disabled by an accident to such a de- 
gree as would entitle a man to compensa- 
Women’s clothes render them’ spe- 
woman is held 


tion. 
cially liable to accident—a 
fast by her petticoats amid the déris of a 
shattered railway car, for instance, when a 
man is easily extricated. Women seldom 
have as much coolness and presence of 
mind in danger as men have, and therefore 
are more liable to be injured. Women, 
owing to obvious physical causes, are liable 
to severe injury from mere fright—a false 
alarm of fire, for instance, or the supposed 
imminence of a railway collision, from the 
shock of which the most cowardly man 
recovers in half an hour, may bring an al- 
most fatal miscarriage on his wife. The 
vast majority of women are affected by or 
liable to ailments which render any shock 
likely to injure and disable, and from which 
men are wholly exempt. Women com- 
monly decline to submit to the examination 
of the medical officers of a company, and 
the company, therefore have frequently no 
means of knowing whether the disabling 
for which compensation is claimed may not 
be the result of other causes than those to 
which it is ascribed. Finally—and for these 
two concluding reasons we beg to say our 
gallantry utterly retuses to hold itself re- 
sponsible—women make a tremendous work 
about small hurts which men would hardly 
heed ; and are less honest in their dealings 
than men! on We 
only present it for the consideration of the 
philosophic mind. 


noster hic sermo! 


— Is “a sorrow’s crown of sorrow the 
remembering happier things?” Tennyson 


Says so, acknowledging that he takes the 


belief from Dante, who put it into the 
mouth of poor Francesca de Rimini; and 
Dante through Francesca acknowledges 
that he took it from Virgil. Thackeray 
speaks in “ Vanity Fair” of “that bitterest 
of all helpless woe with which miserable 
men think of happy past times.” Yet, de- 
spite all these great authorities, the general 
truth of the sentiment may surely be ques- 
tioned. Does not the memory of a happy 
time frequently—commonly one might say 
—operate in alleviation of a present sorrow ? 
Do not garrulous people, reduced to sud- 
den poverty, find evident consolation in 
thinking and talking of their better days ? 
To speak of sorrows of a tenderer kind, 
does not Tennyson himself say “ ’tis better 
to have loved and lost than never te have 
loved at all?” Does not Goethe’s Egmont, 
on the verge of the scaffold, console him- 
self with the proud saying, “ I cease to live, 
but I have lived!” And Shakespeare’s 
Antony, in his utter ruin and despair, finds 
a joy in feeding his thoughts “on those 
my former fortunes, wherein I lived the 
greatest prince of the earth.” Poor Fran- 
cesca of Rimini herself did, we cannot 
help thinking, derive some comfort in all 
her shame and misery, from the remem- 
brance of the brief hour of mad and sud- 
den happiness. Disraeli makes his Ixion, 
as he is about to be launched into eternal 
space, bound to the wheel, tell Jupiter de- 
fiantly that he can bear the unending pun- 
ishment, because “‘my memory shall be ev- 
erlasting as my torment.” An eminent 
Englishman, who has for some years been 
wholly blind from the effects of an accident, 
once assured us that it is always a joy to 
him to remember the scenes he loved to 
look on when he had sight. We think there 
is a good case to be made out against 
Dante’s famous declaration. 


— THERE is one lady in the civilized 
world who likes to see without being seen, 
and prefers not to have to wear fine clothes. 
This is a lady who has written to Mr. Lay- 
ard, M. P., to protest against the removal 
of the gilded screen which covers up the 
dark and queer old cage, called the Ladies’ 
Gallery of the English House of Commons, 
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Some effort has lately been made to have 
the screen removed, so that the ladies may 
be seen as well as see; and the movement 
was supposed to be made under the inspira- 
tion, and in the interest of the fair beings 
But against this one lady pro- 
She says if the ladies are exposed to 


themselves, 
tests. 
the gaze of the House, they will have to come 
in full dress, which would be a bore. She 
also adds, to be sure, that if the eyes of the 
House were on them, the ladies would have 
“to play propriety during long and dull 
speeches ;” from which it may be, inferred 
that they are now in the habit of whiling 
away Whalley with a game of forfeits, or 
sustaining themselves against Newdegate 
If this 
be so, and be necessary, we must pity the 


with the frequent sherry-cobbler. 


Peeresses in their gallery in the House of 
Lords, for they sit unscreened and open to 
the gaze of all eyes; and when the Lords 
debate at all they are ever so much duller 
the How, then, do the 
Peeresses stand it? Noblesse oblige, we sup- 


than Commons, 


p* se. 


— CHARLES DICKENS’s panegyric of 
Fechter brings to mind, by the force of con- 
trast, one or two things that were said in Lon- 
don, by other authorities on the same sub- 
Ham- 
Charles Kean of a 


“ Have Fechter’s 
asked 


The reply was in the negative. 


ject. 

let?” 
friend. 
“No! then you should see it at once—it’s 
such fun!” An eminent English critic 
went to see Fechter as the Master of Ra- 
“Well, what did you think of 
him ?” asked an eager admirer. ‘“ He has 
was the grave answer, “what I did 


you seen 


the late 


venswood., 
done,” 
not think it was in the power of any living 
actor to do—he has made me laugh over 
Walter Scott’s most tragic character.” 

— THE famous Hell Gate obstructions 
to navigation are now, we are assured, really 
to be removed. That, however, is just the 
difficulty—they always have been “ éo de re- 
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moved,” but rarely removed ; and hitherto, 
at least, more rocks have been ineffectually 
cursed than effectually blasted. It is not se 
bad, to be sure, as in former years, when 
the whole river was substantially dammed 
to navigation, except one narrow thread of a 
channel. However, what with Mons. Maille- 
fort, and Mr. Martin, and Mr. Shelbourne, 
and Mr. Lewis, and General Newton, and we 
know not how many other engineers and 
machinists boring and mining or planning 
and inventing to the same end, we shall 
soon see noteworthy progress. A friend, 
supposing that it is designed to operate 
through the water upon the surface of the 
rock to be removed, suggests to us the in- 
guiry whether, as the business of tunnelling 
rocks laterally is pretty well understood, it 
would not be practicable to tunnel from the 
Long Island shore out under the rock, “ and 
there make a cavity into which the project- 
ing portion over head might be made to fall, 


on breaking it up by explosion from below. 
Making a dust of it,” adds our friend, sud- 
denly changing his close mathematical cal- 


culations from cubic feet to metrical feet, 
from figures of arithmetic to figures of rheto- 
ric— making a bust of it similar, compar- 
ing small with great, to Thalaba’s, when in 
the Domdaniel caverns he smit the magic 
head and the ocean tumbled in.” 
Whether the poetry of this discussion was 
right or not, the mechanics were. With 
eight millions talked of to spend on the ob- 
structions, this lateral tunnelling would be 
In fact, the suggestion is 
Newton is 


roof 


cheap in the end. 
now thrown 
going to adopt some such scheme, perhaps 


out that General 
sinking a shaft in Astoria, then tunnelling 
laterally under the reef, and eventually ex- 
ploding the rock with nitro-glycerine or gun- 
powder. The rock wiil tumble from above 
into the pit that has thus been dug for it. 
With such a device we shall soon be able to 
record that wide is the Gate and broad is 
the way that leadeth from New York Har- 
bor. 
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